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THE CIRCULATION of The Independent is larger than that of 
any other weekly religious newspaper in the. world, and there- 
sere, as a medium for advertising. its columns are unsurpassed. 
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SEPARATION OR FMAWNCIPATION. 


BY HON. AMASA WALKER. 

Tur bombarément of Fort Sumpter inaugurated the 
Southern Rebellion as a fact ; the battle at Bull Run 
showed the contending parties its character and di- 
mensions. 

The influence of the first of these events was to 
arouse and unite the free states in support of the 
Government ; the result of the latter (already 
beginning to be felt) will be to determine the great 
principle on which the war shall be conducted, and 
the exact issue to be made. 

In the late battle the South triumphed, but gained 
no victory ; the North was repulsed, but sustained 
ao defeat—yet both parties have learned a most im- 
portant lesson, and will respect each other’s prowess 
vastly more than they did before. Both now, for the 
first time, realize something of the mighty struggle 
upon which they have entered. It rises before them 
in all its awful dimensions, and they see its hight 
and breadth and length. There will be hereafter no 
trifling with this conflict, as a light and easy matter 
“to be quickly disposed of.” All now see that 
the entire energies of the contending parties will 
be inevitably brought into requisition. The North 
has found out that the South can fight, and the South 
has learned that in the open field “one Southerner 
cannot whip five Yankees.” 

Both parties have doubtless been strengthened 
by the collision near Manassas: the South by her 
success in turning back the “invaders ;” the North, 
by the new and enthusiastic determination which has 
been awakened to bring forth all the power of the 
nation to crush the rebellion. 

But this is not all, nor the most important. While 
the South has received new encouragement to strug- 
gle for the great principle for which it is contending, 
viz., the right to hold colored men in perpetual and 
unrestrained bondage, and extend the system of 
slavery whenever and wherever they please, the 
North will be compelled by military necessity to 
plant itself on exactly the opposite principle. We 
cannot do otherwise if we would. If the South 
stands squarely and boldly on one side, the North 
must take its stand as unequivocally on the other. 
We have no alternative. 

In all the political contests of the past, the South 
has always had one great advantage over her oppo- 
nent. The former has ever been frank and resolute 
in announcing and defending her principles, however 
odious and revolting they might be, while the North 
has almost always been in an equivocal position. 
She could not assent to the wicked schemes of the 
South, yet she has seldom had the courage to combat 
them manfully and boldly; some compromise of a 
great principle, some dodging of the real question at 
issue, has been but too characteristic of the people of 
the free states. The legitimate consequence has 
been that the South has had greatly the advantage, 
and finally triumphed. That which has been so un- 
denlably and unfortunately true in our political con- 
troversies is now but too true when we appeal to the 
solemn and awful arbitrament of the sword. 

The South announces to the world, in the plainest 
language, that she secedes from the Union that she 
may establish a government founded upon SLavery ; 
that this is her great object. Is the North as clearly 
and unmistakably contending for Freenvom? Does 
she declare to the world that her flag shall not float 
over a slave? Far fromit. On the other hand, has 
she not been serupulously careful to announce, through 
her civil and military functionaries, that she recog- 
nizes the right of men to hold slaves, and will return 
them to loyal citizens if they run away ? 

If so, then, so far as any great principle is con- 
cerned, is not the essential and generic difference 
between the two parties simply this, that the South 
is fighting to sustain and perpetuate slavery out of 
the Union, and the North to do the same thing within 
it? 

The reflections of the people of the free states, 
awakened by the late disaster, and the now but too 
evident magnituce of the struggle, lead them to in- 
quire whether there is really sufficient difference 
between the objects avowed by the two parties to 
justify all the bloodshed and waste of treasure which 
such a war as stares them in the face must inevitably 
require. And well may they do this. It is not 
sufficient to tell them that the free states are con- 
tending for the Union and the Constitution. That is 
a question of policy, and makes the war what Gari- 
baldi declares it to be, “a political war,” to be ter- 
minated at the best by the statu quo ante bellum, by 
the restoration of all things to the same condition as 
they were before the conflict. 

Now if this is all we seek, is the game worth the 
candle? Nothing can be more certain than that we 
should be left in the same predicament we have 
always been hitherto, with the same irrepressible 
conflict to break out again in open war. We should 
have no security for permanent peace and prosperity 
whatever. : 


But whether it would pay to do this. oxnot, is not 
the question. The fact is that the restarln of the 
Usion is an impossibility. It is already @estroyed, 
and the Constitution is b@smeared wits fratricidal 
blood ; and a Union founded #@“ the gutual con- 
sent of the governed” can never again exist. If 
sufficiently powerful and persistent, we may in the 
end subjugate the South, doubtless, but will that re- 
store the American Union? will permanent peace 
and concord be the result? After such a bloody con- 
test as is evidently before us, will the North be ready 
to bind herself anew to restore fugitives, and be, as 
heretofore, a partner in the guilt of slavery? Under 
the Constitution we could do nothing less than that, 
and even that the South will reject with scorn until 
eompletely conquered, 

The truth of the matter is, that the only alterna- 
tives left us are either a complete separation of the 
free and slave states, or the destruction of slavery it- 
self. It is the most idle matter in the world to talk 
ef any other course. We must choose one of the 
two, and the sooner we begin to contemplate this 
fact, and consider all its bearings and consequences, 
the better. Politicians are not ready to take the re- 
sponsibility of discussing this question, but the people 
must ; and unless we greatly mistake the signs of the 
times, they are beginning to do it, pretty generally, 
since the battle at Bull Run. Public sentiment is 
ehanging almost as rapidly since that great disaster 
as it did after the fall of Fort Sumpter. There is less 
noise made on the subject, but the current is strong 
and deep, and is setting powerfully, if we mistake 
het, coward one of these alternatives. 

Never was a more momentous question submitted 
to a people. Emancipation or separation? How 
tremendeus the consequences of either! How vast 
the interests involved! If emancipation, what a 
mighty change in the relations of master and slaves, 
and what a revolution in the social condition of the 
slave states! If separation, what a complete change 
will be made in American polities! Two separate 
independent nationalities, in juxtaposition, with to- 
tally antagonistic institutions! Despotism and free- 
dom both permanently organized on the Western con- 
pn to be as matter of certainty in unceasing con- 
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But the time has now come when, however un” 
willing, we must look both these alternatives in the 
face. We are losing time, and are demoralizing the 
free states, by our delay in making up fully and clearly 
our issue, either for separation or emancipation. 

With the decision of this question, the Government, 

as such, has nothing todo. Its appropriate duties are 
to sustain existing institutions and laws, in accordance 
with constitutional provisions and legal precedents. 
This our Government has hitherto done, we think, to 
the very general acceptance of the people of the loyal 
states; but it is clear that if any great organic 
changes are to be made in the institutions of the 
country, the people must indicate what those changes 
should be, and express their sentiments so fully and 
uBanimously that the Government shall be authorized 
and empowered to make them. 
No greater change in the condition of a great peo- 
ple was ever contemplated than that which the present 
exigency forces upon us. The sooner we examine 
our position, and decide upon our future course, the 
better. 














THE CLARION. 


BY MES. ELIZABETH M. OLMSTEAD. 
ARM, arm, swifter than winds! 
Listen the veice that saith— 
“Strike for the right with a terrible might, 
Victory now or death.” 


Stand, stand as the gray old rock 
Where the ocean surges roar, 
Beat them back or die in the track 

As our fathers died of yore. 


Strike, strike with a steady hand, 
Battle througk fire and flood ; 

The curse of Cain for a brother slain 
Crimsons the land with blood. 


Rest, rest when the work is done, 
And the shackled hands are free, 

When the sons of toil from the blood-cleansed soil 
Shout “‘ Welcome Liberty !” 


MOBAL BENEFITS OF WAR. 





BY 5. 8. CONANT. 

THERE are a few people in the North, even at the 
present moment, who would rejoice to see a hollow, 
one-sided peace patched up with the South. But the 
great majority of our people stand ready to make any 
sacrifice which their country may demand. Treas- 
ure, service, life, are offered with a zealous patriot- 
ism worthy of a great nation in danger; and this in 
the face of the impression sedulously inculcated by 
several Northern journals, whose leve to the country 
is removed from treason by partitions as thia as those 
that divide wit and madness, that the war is to be a 
terrible scourge, and that it will leave a frightful leg- 
acy of evils behind. The history of nations shows 
that war is not an unmitigated evil. We cannot, in- 
deed, hold with an eloqu: nt though somewhat eccen- 
tric German historian—Prof. Kortiim of Heidelberg — 
that peace, in the long run, necessarily debases a na- 
tion, and thata war is absolutely essential once in 
ten or fifteen years to arouse the dormant manhood 
of the people into healthy action. But we cannot 
deny the significant fact of history, based upon no 
theory, that great nations have been warlike, have 
risen to greatness through the agency of wars, and 
have sunk into degeneracy and fina] dissolution 
through generations of internal peace and material 
prosperity. History hardly records an instance ofa 
nation raising itself into power and eminence by 
peaceful arts alone. It sounds very well to say that 
“in the hands of men entirely great, the pen is 
mightier then the sword.’’ Authors and scribblers 
of all grades are very apt to believe so. Bat what 
nation ever rose by the pen? 

We need not go far in search of a striking illustra- 
tion of another historical fact, that nations are re- 
generated as well as created by war; not across the 
Atlantic to England, rising with tenfold energy from 
the war which cost Charles the First his head; not 
to Prussia, stronger and greater than ever after the 
seven years’ struggle fur independence; not to 
France, rising with giant vigor and terrible renewal 
of life from that bath cf blood, the Revelution ; nor 
even to Italy, a few years ago distracted, divided, 
trampled down in the dust under the heel of priest 
and king, but now free, united, an acknowledged 
power among the nations of Eurepe; we have only 
to compare our own condition six months ago with 
our present condition. What fruit have we gathered 
from eur tree of peace, which has for so many years 
sheltered our land beneath its patriarchal boughs? 
With egotistical pride we point to our vast internal 
improvements, to the millions of acres redeemed from 
the wilderness, and dotted over with settlements, 
villages, and growing cities, to the thousands of miles 
of railway, of telegraph, of canal, to the sails of our 
commercial marine that whiten every sea, to our 
rapidly increasing popuiation, to our resources devel- 
oping themselves with almost fabulous speed, to the 
growth of our domestic manufactures, to the proofs 
of the inventive genius and the mechanical skill of 
our people. These are things to glory in; but they 
do ga@ constitute the chief elements of national life. 
There are greater things than these, which are not 
subject to the destroying power of war. Unselfish 
patriotism, preferring public to private good, integrity 
of statesmanship, honesty of political opinion and 
action, an impartial, fearless, incorruptible adminis- 
tration of government the purity of elections, un- 
flinching advocacy of the right rather than the ex- 
pedient, undeviating commercial honor ;—can these 
be reckoned into the list of glories of which we as a 
nation can be honestly proud? We may not be werse 
than other nations; but can any candid man look 
this catalogue in the face without a blush of shame ? 
Do not our elections often result in favor of the party 
that commands the longest purse and the ablest en- 
gineering talent? The venality of our politicians is 
proverbial. We were nct a thoroughly united people. 
We were becoming sectionalized ; and the different 
sections were in danger of falling inte the same habit 
of contempt and jealousy of each other, which has so 
long prevented the petty kingdoms and duchies of 
Germany from uniting in ene vast empire. In fact, 
we were fast vergivg upon moral dissolution. 

But this war for our national existence has already 
begun to work a most salutary change in our condi- 
tion. It has united us at the North, as we were 
never before united. Political animosities have been 
buried deep out of sight, and, though it would be 
foolish to claim that the tornado has entirely cleared 
our political atmesphere of all impurities, yet the 
common danger has called forth a universal demand 
for upright men and upright measures. The nation, 
&s one man, demands thet its affairs shall be man- 
aged with patriotic integrity; that “pickin’s and 
stealin’s in” shall no longer be the watch-word of their 
agents. The public is aroused to unusual watchfal- 
ness. It sits in high judgment, like the old Greek 
assembly on the Areopagus ; and woe to the states- 
man who may be found guilty himself, or conniving 
at guilt, in this hour of national danger! Petty 
demagogues are fast disappearing, and every one 
sends a hearty “good riddance” after them. Oar 
true statesmen feel conscious that the eyes of the 
world are fixed upon them, to hold them accountable 
at the great bar of history for the happy conduct o. 
the national affairs. 





In this manner, the civil war which the South has 
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forced upon us is gradually working out our pufifica- 
tion. As a nation, we have sinned; as a nation we 
must suffer. With pride like that of the Babylonish 
King we have exclaimed, in the hearing of the world, 
‘Lo! is not this the great model Republic which we 
have made?’ And for this, among other things, we 
are now humbled in the sight of all the world. But 
we shall rise a new people from the baptism of fire 
and blood, strengthened, purified, and elevated in the 
ecele of nations. Let no one despair of the Republic, 
nor shrink from the responsibilities and sacrifices 
which his country may require of him. 





A VISIT TO SING SING PRISON. 
BY REV. H. D. NORTHROP. 


A visit to Sing Sing prison is such that no ene 
can afford to lose it, nor repeat it many times. Itis 
thrillingly Interesting ; it is sadly painful. If life be 
measured by heart throbs and sympathies, few places 
can be found where one would live faster. The 
merely curious will be more than satisfied ; the pil 
anthropic will find ample space for all their ener- 
gies. 

There are at the present time, within those strong 
walls, between fourteen and fifteen hundred crimi- 
rals. We are not pained so much at their punish 
ment and the hard discipline by which they are sought 
to be recla‘med, as we are st the follies and crimes 
which have brought them to this sorrowful house of 
correction. The danger is that they will be consid- 
ered less than men aud women—less than they really 
are. Human nature, as here exhibited, is not the 
exception. There are more rogues at large than 
were ever caught. These creatures are God’s own 
handiwork, and are candidates for immortality. Some 
of the gems in the crown of Christ will be picked out 
of-these prison cells. And if splendid ruins {ndicate 
the wealth and magnificerce once concentrated on 
the spot now strewn with desolate fragments, many 
of these natures, now so stupendous and royal in 
their ruins, are capable of surprising richness and 
grandeur. That moral nature which looks most dark 
and terrible when destroyed, appears most bright and 
glorious when restored. 

And as you glance over the eondemned multitude, 
gathered on 2 Sabbath morning in the overcrowded 
chapel to hear the proclamation of the Gospel, you 
feel quite sure that on the faces of many traces of 
hope and virtue still linger. Yonder is a fine looking 
man, evidently sixty years old. He appears venera- 
ble, and on his countenance there is as manly and 
benignant an expression as ever graced a saint. 
Take off those striped garments and dress him ina 
more clerical costume, and he might pass for sober 
deacon or devout minister. Shall we estimate the 
espabilities of that man by his surroundings? If he 
were not made for something noble, the human face 
is false to the soul that animates it. 

Unlock the secrets of the past, old man, and tell us 
something of your history. It may be more thrilling 


than the history of kingdoms. I fancy that you strug~. 


gled long and well. May be, you onee enjoyed the 
respect and confidence of society, lived in the bosom 


of a happy family, warned others of the very rocks on 
which you were wrecked, and hoped for a future of 


honor and success. Alas, old man! you have missed 
your imagined destiny, and now conscience cries 
“ Unrest, unrest ;’’ and sleep brings troubled, wretched 
dreams; and feverish wakefulness is cursed with 
bitter thoughts; and silent grief keeps sentry in the 
gloomy chambers of the soul; and memory haunts 
thee like a grim fury; and remorse paints shadows 
dark and awful on the walls of thy miserable cell! 

Here too are the middle-aged and the young—men 
doomed to give the flower of their days to penal serv- 
itude. That lad right over there, who looks prema- 
turely old, whose cheeks are hollow. whose eyes are 
bloodshot, whose face is so sad, could tell you a tale 
of grief. His father died when he was two years old, 
and his mother when he was eight. He inherited 
poverty and evil influences. No one cared for him; 
no one Icved and protected him. A poor homeless 
boy, ragged, hungry, destitute, untaught, thrown upon 
the world! It is hardly a wonder that he is now here. 
He has found more mercy since he came than he ever 
found before. 

You gaze with a curious eye upon a hoping, fear- 
ing, sorrowing mass of intensely conscious beings. 
Each heart knows its own secrets, and each is throb- 
bing with emotions which are beyond the power of 
cescriptien. If once these unwritten lives, so full of 
painful memories and unweleome forebodings, could 
be unmasked, the most tragical creations of fiction 
would appear commonplace in comparison. What 
revelations would there be of conflict, of trouble, of 
cold neglect, of mad desperation, of weeping peni- 
tence, of burning passions, ay, and of noble virtue, 
too, though its splendor for a season be dimmed ! 

Are not these men more susceptible to religious 
impressions than many who have been church-goers 
ell their days? Mark how attentive they are to the 
truth. All the circumstances by which they are sur- 
rounded are such as to make them thoughtful and 
their hearts easily moved. Some of them have 
found freedom since they were made prisoners. They 
listen respectfully to the messages of mercy, and ap- 
preciate every expression of kindness. I had rather 
take my chances of success, as a minister, in Sing 
Sing Prison, than in half the churches of the land. 

As you approach the chapel in the female prison, 
where a separate service is held every Sabbath morn- 
ing, you hear singing, which indicates that the con- 
victs are assembled for worship. Each sound seems 
like a lamentation. It is the soul speaking itself out 
in music. You need never expect that the echo of 
those voices will cease to ring in your ears. Here, 
too, there is a subdued tenderness of feeling, and a 
manifest earnestness in the exercises of worship. 

It is gratifying to see the confidence which the 
prisoners repese in the matrons and keepers. What 
they need is sympathy, and when this is bestowed, 
there will be a corresponding return of leve and 
obedience. Now, the great object of prison discip- 
line is not punishment, but reformation. Penalties 
avail nothing except as they are a means to make 
the criminal better. Of course, the dignity of law 
must be asserted, and the law-breaker must suffer ; 
but what does seciety gain by its penal institutions 
unless they can have the character of reformatory 
scheols? When a man comes out of prisom as lav- 
less and vicious as when he entered, he might almost 
as well have not been sentenced. 

It becomes a question of grave import, what means 
will best promote this desired result ? How are these 
mer most likely to be reformed? ‘Years of confine- 
ment, separation from family and friends, the sorrow 
and disgrace of prison-life, may have something to 
do with it. Doubtless many feel, when they lay off 
their striped jacket, “I never will be caught im this 
place again.” But the work is not complete until 
virtuous motives and impulses in the heart are sub- 
stituted for vicious. Whatever, therefore, has a 
tendency to work this great change, or any approxi- 
mating change, will be of indispensable service. 
Would to God that every convict at Sing Sing might 
be born anew of his grace! Give them the Gospel 
in all its freeness and fullness ; let them be enlight- 
ened and have good moral and religious beoks to 
read ; let them be treated as men—men of reason, of 
conscience, of sensibilities—men with souls. 

In many respects the prisoners of Sing Sing are 
favored. Mr. Granby, head keeper, is not vindictive 
in his government. Both he and Mrs. Woodfin, 


matron of the female prison, are disposed to punish 
only when necessary, and then by solitary confine- 
ment. Mr. Luckey, the worthy chaplain, interests 
himself so far as he can in the personal welfare of 
each convict, and has been a blessing to many. Bat 
one happy feature which distinguishes this prison 
from some others is its library. Mr. Tilton made an 
appeal for books in The Independent, and the re- 
sponse was generous. A large number of volumes 
has already been sent up, and more are constantly 
arriving. Let the supply not be cutoff. As the work 
contractors find poor market new for their goods, the 
prisoners are partially unemployed. This affords 
them good opportunity for reading, and they improve 
it most eagerly, over a thousand books being out con- 
stantly from the library. 

Doubtless the visitor to Sing Sing could suggest a 
variety of improvements in various respects, but we 
rejoice at every indication ef melioration in prison 
government, and trust the time is approaching when 
there can be no possible occasion for complaint. 
The public may be assured that the New York Prison 
Association, through its indefatigable agent, Mr. 
Beal, will labor earnestly for such a result. 





LET US HEAR NO MORE OF SENDING 
BACK THE SLAVE. 


Stanp up in the Capitol, and proclaim 
To wondering nations the fearful game 
Which the soldiers play for us, North and South, 
At the bayonet’s point and the cannon’s mouth— 
Count up the stakes, and reckon the chances, 
Say as each bristling column advances, 

“Bo we contend against Slavery, 

Lying and cheating and knavery”— 

And then send back the slave. 


North, East, and West have poured out their treasures— 
Doubled their tithes, and heaped up their measures— 
Called to the strong men, “ Now arm for the fight, 
Crush the proud traitor, and strike for the Right !” 
Into the ranks slip young men and bold men, 
Into the ranks step wise men and old men— 

And the mothers kiss and caress them, 

And the maidens cheer them and bless them— 

And you send back the slave. 


“Forward!” they march at the President’s call 
Through Baltimore’s streets to the Capitol. 
“ Forward!’ where foes are intrenched in their might. 
(Now God be with ghem and favor the Right !) 
And they see the hard battle before them, 
And they think of the mothers who bore them, 

And the maidens’ cheers and flatteries— 

March up to the murderous batteries— 

While you send back the slave. 


Weary and thirsty, they strike forthe Right— 
New men, but true men, they gallantly fight, 
Bravely resisting, they stand by their flags 
Till their gay colors are torn into rags. 
They are falling, the young men and bold men, 
They are falling, the wise men and old men— 
And the cannon-ball leaps and whistles, 
And cuts down the shamrocks and thistles— 
And you send back the slave. 


L Ay, wee, for the soldiers who lie there dead, 
And weep for the soldiers who turned and fied. 
Send to the Northland, and gather a host, 
Fill up the places of those you have lost. 
Cry to the nations, “Come now and aid us 
Crush out the wrong for which you upbraid us.” 

Then call upon God for assistance 

For strength in your holy resistance— 

And then send back the slave. 


My countrymen, can you not understand 
*Tis a “holy war” which the Lord hath planned ; 
That Justice and Vengeance shall make you strong 
When you throw in the scales the pond’rous WRONG ? 
They have hated you, scorned you, scouted you, 
And now from the field they have routed you, 

While you with clinging humility 

Kiss their soft hands in servility— 

And you send back the slave. 


August 1, 1861. VIERGE. 


THE DISASTER AT BULL RUN. 

WELL; we have recovered a little from our con- 
sternation, and on regaining the use of our wits are 
reasoning upon the causes of our disaster. We find 
pretty satisfactorily that there was nothing in the 
panic with which our raw troops became infected 
that should lead us to distrust their valor or to ques- 
tion their efficiency when a little more familiarity 
with the dreadful business of war shall have complet- 
ed their preparation for their work. The army was 
imperfectly organized, and the orders of the command- 
er did not reach every portion of the field ; troops, or 
teamsters, who had never seen a cavalry charge be- 
fore, were thrown into confusion by one; an order 
to retire for ammunition was mistaken for an order 
to retreat, and threw the civilians—who had been in- 
judiciously allowed to follow our army—into a panic 
and a flight; the arrival of Johnson’s column of twen- 
ty thousand fresh men, wrested from.us what had re- 
ally been till then a victory; and there was not cav- 
alry enough to cover the retreat ;—in all this there is 
nothing even to discourage us. Our next advance 
will be made with a preparation which will avoid 
these errors, and with a spirit and purpose to atone 
for them. The disgrace is not of the deepest; the 
enemy did not dare te advance upon us; and we shall 
find in the courage of our troops resources for wiping 
out the stain. 

But one fact stands out clearly, and I state it with 
regret and surprise : there was no sufficient reason 
for the battle. Even if we had gained it we should 
not have accomplished anything which could justify 
the blood which it would cost. There was no plan. 
I do not mean no plan of the action; this may have 
been good enough, and cannot be criticised without 
full knowledge of the enemey’s position in detail 
which we do not here possess. But there was no 
plan of campaign of which the action was to bea 
part. There was no combination. Patterson was 
indeed to hold Johnson in check, though even this it 
was well known he had failed to do. But had he 
succeeded, what was the purpose of our movement ? 
Why, simply to drive the enemy from their intrench- 
ments. And whatthen? The enemy falls back from 
Bull Run to Manassas, and another assault is to be 
made upon the yet more formidable intrenchments 
there. These taken, and the enemy again driven 
back at an expense of some thousands more of lives, 
we were to meet*him a third time at the point he 
should select before Richmond : and so en to the end, 
which never could come. The plan embraced it 
seems no combination of movements; there was 
not to be any concentration of Patterson’s corps with 
that ef McClellan; and no advance from Fortress 
Monroe to capture the enemy, or by putting a large 
force in his rear, to compel him to abandon his forti- 
fications, and meet us in the open field. The plan 
{ was simply to drive the enemy from his intrench- 
ments by superior numbers. 

Who is responsible for the adoption of this most 
faulty and defective method, it is not easy to ascer- 
tain. Itis with a great feeling of relief that we learn 
from the debate in Congress, and from the statements 
of the editor of The Times, that it is not the planof 
General Seott. A system so contrary to the simplest 
principles of military science could hardly have been 
adopted by him. We feel constrained therefore to 
accept the disclaimer made in his behalf, and to be- 
lieve that the Lieut.-General of our armay could not 
possibly have consented voluntarily to a method whieh 
would be so fatal to his reputation. 














“But as we were allowed of God to be put im Trust with the Gospel, even so we speak, mot as pleasing Men but God, which tricth our Hearts.” 
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Nor can we conceive that any mere popular clamor 
can have forced upon him the acceptance of this 
monstrous blunder. It were little to his credit to be 
capable of abandoning a wise and well-conceived de- 
sign in obedience to any newspaper demands. The 
only remaining supposition is that General Scott has 
been overruled by superior authority ; and that the 
command of the President, who is Commander-in- 
Chief of the army and navy, given upon advice of 
the Cabinet, has constrained the veteran commander 
to the false step which he has taken with such disas- 
trous results. This we suppose to be the real history 
of the injudicious attempt at Bull Run. 

It is well known that the President and his advisers 
have felt very deeply the urgent impulse of the nation 
toward some immediate measures ; and it is but nat- 
ural that they should have felt it imperative to remove 
from the public mind every shadow of distrust. 
Charged as they have sometimes been with unfaith- 
fulness to the great issues before us, they have most 
naturally felt it to be the dictate of wisdom and of 
necessity alike to show themselves prepared to adopt 
the most vigorous policy for the suppression of the 
rebellion. If, under such constraint of public feeling, 
they have made a misstep, the nation must share the 
responsibility of the error. N. 





FROM AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR. 


WasHIneTon, D. C., July 29, 1861. 
To Tne Epitors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

Last Monday, taking the first express train from New 
York, I started for Washington, and having provided 
myself with the papers, beguiled the morning hours in 
reading the details of “ our glorious victory at Bull Run.” 
Not a suspicion of disaster crossed my mind, till on the 
Delaware I met the rumor of a repulse, at first whispered 
half confidentially, but meeting everywhere with incre- 
dulity ; in Baltimore the rumor was confirmed; at the 
Relay House again it was contradicted, to give comfort, 
however, but for a moment; and we went on to Wash- 
ington a dispirited, panic-stricken company of passen- 
gers, Should we find the “Flag of our Union” still 
flying aloft? Might we not hear the guns of Jeff. Davis 
at the gates of the Capital? Many doubted and feared ; 
and the best military authorities in our car emphatically 
declared that if the rebel generals were equal to the work 
they had undertaken, they would be in Washington in 
twenty-four hours. When the whistle sounded, and the 
brakes were applied, the first thing I saw was the Stars 
and Stripes still surmounting one of the national edifices ; 
the first thing I heard upon reaching the platform was 
that Benator Foster of Connecticut had been killed on 
the battle-field; and so jumping into an omnibus I was 
quickly rolling along the avenue. But what a scene did 
that magnificent street present! Long lines of army 
wagons tumbled over the pavement ; ambulances filled 
with the wounded, a hand or a foot now and then in 
sight, followed one another like hearses in procession ; 
officers on horseback galloping at full speed with dis- 
patches ; while the sidewalks were filled with soldiers, 
some without arms or knapsacks, some limping painfully 
along, all bending over with fatigue; and that nature 
might be in keeping with the melancholy scene, the rain 
was falling heavily, and our poor men were drenched to 
the skin. After supper I mingled with the excited 
throngs at Willard’s, gathering what !iformation I could 
from officers and men—all of whom were free to tell 
what they knew of the fight and the still more dreadful 
rout. It was a lively picture of what always takes 
place in the rear of a defeated and retreating army. 
You heard stories without number of regimental move- 
ments and personal escapes, but if yon asked for an out- 
line of the engagement, and the summing up of results, 
you found your informant as ignorant as yourself, or if 
he gave you facts you more than suspected he was draw- 
ing from a terror-stricken imagination. Such was last 
Monday in Washington! Her streets all day long, and 
all night too, filled with homeless, wandering 
soldiers, and her population, if they slept at 
all, dreaming of merciless and victorious troops 
pouring into her unprotected streets. So many were 
present to tell the tale, and so doleful was the tale, it 
seemcd as if our whole grand army were utterly demor- 
alized. The bright sun of Tuesday morning put another 
face upon affairs, men’s spirits began to rise, the stories 
of the preceding day were compared and sifted, a few 
facts were ascertained and a great many falsehoods, and 
this enheartening and enlightening work went on until 
the chief sources of discouragement were removed ; but 
there still remained the unquestionable facts of a disas- 
trous repulse, and a shameful panic of a portion of the 
army. The next day, possessing myself of a pass from 
Gen. Mansfield, I crossed the Long Bridge, and planting 
my invading foot on the sacred soil of Virginia, I follow- 
ed a wagon-track through the fields to Arlington Hights, 
and spent the day in the camp of our Brooklyn regi- 
ment, the 14th. I first found my way to the camp hos- 
pital, in search of a son and brother, belonging to a 
family of my flock, reported dead, but whom I found 
alive ; and here, lying upon mattresses on the ground, 
seven on each side of the little alley running through 
the tent. I conversed with the wounded men, whom I 
found very intelligent, and whose narratives were thrill- 
ingly interesting. They all agree, officers and men, in 
one sadly consistent story, that they were awakened 
before two o’clock Sunday morning, marched sixteen 
miles to the field of battle, the last three at double quick, 
and then without breakfast, with no water but mud to 
drink, they were hurled, by the word of command, against 
the masked batteries of the enemy, themselves in full 
sight, and not a gun of the foe to be seen; and this 
charge they made three times successively, attempting a 
fourth, and then retreating a distance of five-and-thirty 
miles, eupposing that they had left hundreds of their 
comrades dead and dying upon the field! Our soldiers 
entered into the fight as faint and weary as a well-cared- 
for army should be in coming out! No one can hear the 
simple facts of such marchings and such destitution of 
food and water, and not regard it as a prima facie evi- 
dence of a betrayal of our men on the part of the com- 
manding General! There never was a worse contrived 
and managed battle, one or beth; our men won a victory 
and our officers a defeat! I attended a meeting of the 
army chaplains on Saturday, in Trinity church, Rev. Dr. 
Butler’s ; and the propriety of pitching the battle on 
Sunday was freely and solemnly discussed. Some of the 
chaplains testified that their men complained, while 
marching to the battle-field, that they should be required 
to do it on God’s holy day. “Chaplain, chaplaia, we 
should prefer to fight on another day than Sunday,” 
was frequently said by the men, as they moved 
on to that deadly field. What excuse was there for this? 
Was there any necessity for fighting upon the Sabbath, 
to begin the fight? Necessity! God has shown the 
necessity was just on the other side. He sent those 
who were defending themselves on that day heavy re- 
enforcements ; and on the other side he sent a causeless 
and shameful panic! If there is any fanaticism in this 
Christian protest against beginning battle on the Sab- 
bath, we share it with these facts, which are God’s most 
signal providence, Is it wise, to say the least of it, to 
send mer into battle apon a day which the largest and 
best part of our soldiers have been taught to revere as a 
holy day? Just as little as to send them to that fearful 
day’s work without food. Iam happy to say that yes- 
terday (Sunday) morning, I heard Rev. T. H, Stockton, 
chaplain of the House of Representatives, charge home 
this sin in streng language with the godly boldness and 
sincerity becoming a minister of Christ. Quoting the 
statements of The National Intelligencer, which on Fri- 
day last gave the truth of history in regard to this late 
battle, he declared that Sunday was selected to give to 
civilians, members of Congress, an opportunity to wit- 
ness a great spectacle, as they would be employed upon 
other days of the week; and then he commented upon 
the striking retribution of God upon this sin, that 
it should now be admitted, as a fact of history, 
that the calamitous panic of that day began with these 
self-eame civilians, and was by them communicated to 
the teamsters, and thence tothe soldiers! Let Christians 

to be heard at this shameful juncture 
of our affairs, tet them remember that Sunday has been 
the day selected for the most important marches and for 
the chief aggressive movements of our army. Does it 


not indi the difference between 
American and Finch soldiers, and to distinguish Sunday, 
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not as a day of rest and spiritual refreshment, but of 
labor and novel exhibition? Well did Mr. Stockton ex- 
claim, Who authorized the maxim, “There is no Sabbath 
in war?” If it be a fact, as some affirm it to be who 
have taken pains to investigate history, that throughout 
the Revolution no battle fought on Sunday eventuated 
favorably to the assailants, there would seem te be as 
little warrant for this saying in the Providence as in the 
Word of God. We believe that our cause is a holy one, 
that we are fighting to defend our precious institutions 
from the wicked aggressions of traitors and conspirators; 
but there is no cause so holy as to be maintained by 
patent violations of God’s law. “ Non tali auzilio, non 
istis defensoribus.” Iam happy to add that many went 
up to thank Chaplain Stockton for his faithful and 
vigorous defense of the Christian Sabbath, and among 
them several members of Congress. Let Christians be 
true to their convictions, and rebuke this insult te God 
and to the religion of the land, and this unfortunate 
battle will be the last pitched by us on the Lord’s day. 

B. 


* 


TEMPERANCE IN THE ARMY. 


WE rejoice that, at length, public attention begins to 
be aroused to the importance of lessening the temptations 
to intemperance which have threatened to demoralize 
our armies, and which were doubtless a chief cause of 
our disasters. At Washington, the new Commander, 
Gen. M’Clellan, confines both officers and soldiers to 
their camps in order to check the prevailing dissipation, 
and Congress nobly seconds his efforts by passing a 
stringent prohibition of all sale of intoxicating liquors to 
the troops. Honor to Senator Wilson of Massachusette, 
Chairman of the Military Committee in Congress, for his 
persistent and successful efforts te procure the passage 
of this law! At Fortress Monroe, where the demoraliza- 
tion is said to have been dreadful, Gen. Butler is at 
length aroused to his full vigor to apply a thorough 
remedy. He not only staves the whisky barrels and 
drives the grog-selling sutlers out of camp, but he insiste 
upon his officers pledging themselves not to touch the 
pernicious cup, and, by way of example, baniehes it from 
his own quarters. We congratulate the General that he 
has gone the right way about it. We trust his example 
may be imitated by other commanding officers. 

In this city a very large and effective meeting on the 
subject was held last Sabbath evening in Dr. Adams’s 
church, Madison square. The chair was taken by A. R. 
Wetmore, esq., and prayer offered by Dr. Dewitt. Dr. 
Marsh introduced a series of resolutions, commending 
the recent law of Congress, censuring the secret trans- 
mission of liquore to soldiers by the mistaken kindness 
of friends at home, and setting forth the terrible dangers 

rising from the employment of drunken efficers, The 
first and last were as follows : 

1. Resolved, That in the present solemn and momentous cor- 
dition of our country, our army is our glory and defense, and 
that in this, especially in our noble volunteers, our sons and 
brothers, habitually obedient to ail the moral and physical laws 
of their being, we have the greatest confidence. Our prayer ig 
that, amid all the temptations and trials of camp life, they may 
be kept unharmed and uncorrupted, and that wken their term of 
service is over they may return, like the army of Cromwell, te be 
a blessing and not a curse to their country. 

5. Resolved, That we most deeply sympathize with our patri- 
otic soldiers in all their hardships and sufferings, and would do 
all in our power to alleviate them; yet as we know that in war 
intemperance often slays more than the sword, as science and 
observation prove that the severest toils are borne better without 
than with intoxicating drinks, and the severest wounds are 
easier healed, and as we know that the drunkard, whether dying 
fn battle or coming home a burden to his family, is ruined for 
time and eternity, we do most earnestly exhort all our ] 
and self-denying troops, officers and common soldiers, at ence to 
abjure a)l intoxicating drinks, often composed of the most 
destructive materials, and by one simultaneous effort banish 
intemcerance for ever from the national army; and we do 
rejoice in the effort now made to supp’y each regiment with a 
thousand appropriate tracts, exhorting every soldier to beware 
of the bottle, to sign the Elisworth pledge, and become his own 
master. This effort we will give net only our good wishes, but 
our substantial support, 

A collection was taken to aid in circulating temperance 
literature in the army. Speeches were made by Rev. 
Mr. Willetts of Brooklyn, Paymaster Bingham, and 
others. 

We are glad to learn that the soldiers have already 
been supplied with temperance tracts to a considerable 





sand each. But there are loud calls for more. The 
friends of the cause should at once help and send in 
funds. Direct Joun Marsu, No. 10 Park Bank. 


BLOWING COLD AND HOT. 


Tus art, celebrated in ancient fable, has been suppored 
of late to belong exclusively to a class of politicians, and 
in their mouths certainly it is neither an enviable nor a 
profitable accomplishment. But when performed scienti- 
fically, and varied according to the season, the art of fur- 
nishing one with cold or hot air on demand, ranks among 
the most valuable inventions of modern civilization. We 
have sometimes felt on a hot July day that the parading 
of furnaces, heaters, ranges, and so forth by manufactur- 
ers, Was 2 personal insult to passers-by! But when the 
other day, we approached upon the sidewalk a row of 
what we imagined to be “ portable furnaces,” looking like 
columbiads ready to blaze with the torrid sun, and found 
that they were “revolving refrigerators,” suggesting to 
the imagination, and emitting through atmospheric tubes, 
a most refreshing coolness, and this right in front of a 
manufactory of hot-air furnaces, we felt that the art of 
blowing hot and cold upon the same premises was brought 
to perfection. The revolving refrigerator is an invention 
of Messrs. F. L Hedenberg 4 Son, No. 3 Bond street, 
near Broadway. It consists of an octagonal box four feet 
high by nearly three in diameter; one-fourth of the box, 
at the top, is appropriated to the ice chamber, from which 
the cold air is conveyed by tubes into two smaller cham- 
bers at its side, and also to the lower half of the refriger- 
ator, where is a revolving wheel whose segmente serve 
the purpose of shelves. By this arrangement different 
claeses of articles can be kept entirely distinct, and even 
under lock and key, while all share the even distribution 
of cold withont moisture. This strikes us as the moet 
complete cooling apparatus that we have ever seen. The 
interior is very neatly finished, the exterior made quite 
ornamental. Refrigerators of a square pattern, upon the 
same principle of conveying cold air by pipes from ice in 
an upper chamber, are also manufactured by thie firm. 
These are neatly fitted with shelves of slate. House- 
keepers in quest of this indispensable article of summer 
comfort, should by all means examine their stock. 
Though the season is already somewhat advanced, there 
are many hot days to come, and besides you can now buy 
so much the cheaper. 

But while Hedenberg 4 Son just now have refrigerators 
in the forgground, they have abundance of hot-air in re- 
serve, é@pecially in their arrangement for “ fire-place 
heaters,” by which the surplus heat of the grate is made 
to play the part of a hot-air furnace, and to warm rooms 
on successive floors of the house. Builders and house- 
keepers who wish to combine the comfort of an open fire 
with the economy of a furnace, should call and examine 
this new invention. It may be seen also at No. 113 
Beekman street. We can assure them that the atmos- 
phere of No. 3 Bond street is genial, whether the pro- 
prietors blow hot or blow cold. 











There are Three Requisites to pleasant traveling not 
always ccmbined—safety, comfort, and speed. The 
Norwieh and New York Transportation Co. have just 
completed two fine steamers for their route, the “City 
of Boston” and the “City of New York.” They have 
also changed their place of landing from the low and 
crowded part of the city to the spacious Pier No. 39, 
foot of Vestry street, N. R., and will soon change the 
other landing from Allyn’s Point to New London, where 
a large depot is in process of construction. 

Travelers will find the requisites mentioned as neat 
perfection as steam navigation will admit of at present. 





Dr. Stiles Not a Rebel Chaplain.—We are very happy 
to correct a report, which we copied from some other 
paper, that Rev. J. O. Stiles, D.D., late Secretary of the 
Southern Aid Society, has become a chaplain in the rebel 
army at Richmond. We are assured by a friend of hie, 
who cannot but know, that “he has been regularly ap- 
pointed, and is now acting as the missionary of the Board 
of Domestic Missions for the Southern Synod--Tennessee 
being his present field.” 





rs 


—O. N. Snow & Go. have published a very 
clear and full County Map of Virginia, showing the rail- 
roads, rivers, towns, cities, mountains, common roede, 
ete., adapted to the times. See the advertisement. 








extent. Sixty regiments have been supplied with a thou-, 
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1 am the Lord, and there is none else, there is no God beside 
me: I girded thee, though thou hast not known me: that they 
may know from the rising of the sun, and from the west, that 
there is none beside me. I am the Lord, and there is none else. 
I form the light and create darkness: I make peace and create 
evil: I the Lord do all these things.”—Iga. xlv. 


It did not require a scientific age and philosophizing 
writers to turn God out of the world, to exclude h's 
hand from the affairs of daily national life. In the 
early periods of time, thousands of years ago, this 
was the almost universal belief. Those who believed 
that national affairs depended upon God, and turned 
upon moral influences, were a pitiful minority. Those 
who believed that human wit, preponderant wealth, 
organized forces, or cunning counselors, determined 
our national affairs, were in immense and turbulent 
majority. 

The prophets, therefore, are full of the solemn as- 
sertions of God’s supremacy over kings and armies 
and nations. The silent force behind the cloud was 
mightier than all shouting kingdoms beneath it. 

The prophets asserted, too, that God did move in 
human affairs, that the victories and disasters turned 
upon God’s decrees, and that these decrees again 
turned upon the moral conduct of men. Good and 
evil in the affairs of a nation are in the long run 
meted out by God, and meted out, too, upon the rule 
of right and wrong. 

I. God works out his designs in this world by na- 
tional forces. He has a purpose in maintaining the 
globe—a moral purpose. As compared with the cir- 
cle in which we live and work, it is indeed vast. As 
measured by the duration of individual life, God works 
slowly. He is a God of ages. His instruments are 
races and nations, and the problems which he works 
out by such great and multiplex influences cannot be 
wrought, as the things which our fingers compass are, 
in a cay or a night. The work is as wide as the 
sphere of time. A sort of liberty there is among men ; 
and yet, all freedom in man is within very narrow 
bounds. We are surrounded by natural laws, moral 
and physical; and it is within these that we have lib- 
erty. And God, by laws, and by his own free will, is 
above our liberty and the laws that condemn us, over- 
ruling, disposing, and guiding the affairs of this world. 

The kings and the queens and the ladies of the 
earth wait for silk. They send to the maker, and he 
puts the threads into the loom. But whence comes 
the thread that he weaves into fabrics? The miller, 
following blindly an impulse of nature, lays its eggs, 
not for the sake of obliging kings and queens, but in 
obedience to a natural law which it does not under- 
stand. The worm feels the warmth, and in due time 
awakes to life, and knows not that it awakes to be- 
come the servant of aloom. The greedy worm feeds 
on the mulberry leaf; it grows ; it comes to a period of 
change ; it begins to wind its silken cocoon; and it 
goes to rest within it without a suspicion that it is a 
working-worm of the loom. At length the human in- 
telligence steps in upon these operations of mere nat- 
ura] laws, and all these blind successive functions, 
these undreaming obediences to natural law, become 
vitalized with man’s brain; they fall into his hands ; 
they are spun, they are woven, they take hues from 
his dyeing-vats ; and they pass to the world’s uses, 
along the path of natural law, but by overruling hu- 
man intelligence. And men are so many creatures 
that work under impulsions, to be sure, of natural 
forces, but the results of whose labors, wrought out 
in God’s great loom, come forth in divine patterns. 
We work, not knowing what we work; but God 
kcows : ard whether we work for one thing or for an- 
other, the ends are manipulated, and compassed, aud 
determined, by the great Worker—the God of decrees. 

II. The path of the divine government in human af- 
fairs is always, and has always been, toward the moral 
elevation of the whole world. The divine government 
includes, of course, everything that belongs to human 
- interests—the lowest wants, and the intermediate de- 
velopments, as well as the final forms of righteous- 
ness. Hence, in divine providence nations are led, in 
succession, from material to social, from social to in- 
tellectual, and from intellectual to moral ends. And 
the first step in a journey is just as much a step as ~ 
the last, though its relation to results is not so appar- 
ent. And God is working through the nations, the 
races, of the world toward final righteousness, though 
at one period he seems to be working for commercial 
ends, at another for civil politics, and at another for 
some form or other of civilization. For the final re- 
sult of righteousness includes higher elements that 
belong to human development. 

It may seem as though facts contradicted the asser- 
tion that this world under divine guidance has been 
traveling toward moral purity and elevation ; but it 
has been, and it is yet, tending in that direction. 

Civilization is a lower form of the same thing as 
moral elevation and purity. All admit that the world 
is, and for ages has been, tending toward civilization. 
But among civilized nations there is aa upward ten- 
dency, or else, like decaying trees, they are overborne 
by the storm, and they go to soil again for the nour- 
ishment of other growths in their places. 

In our day the tendencies of the civilized nations 
on the globe are one. Whatever deflections there may 
be, substantially the world is making one voyage ; and 
that is toward the universal intelligence, happiness, 
and elevation of the whole of society, instead of its 
favored classes. The tendency of the forces of the 
giobe is to lift up the human race, not by the top, but 
by the bottom. For hundreds of years, from before 
the Reformetion, this spirit has been developed, so 
that those that observed might detect it. It has had 
its pericds, its reactions, its conflicts, and its ripening 
patiences. But ithas been a spirit divinely inspired 
and guided. And it lives under all reverses, and in 
spite of all opposition, reappearing again and again. 
And ofien the very things that have seemed to destroy 
this tendency in the world, have powerfully nourished 
it. 


When tender grasses start in the spring on the 
meadows along the Connecticut, the farmers rejoice. 
But the snows melt, the rains pour, the burdened 
river cannot carry all its treasure, and it overflows 
its banks, and submerges the fields. When the 
waters subside a deposit of mud has blotted out every 
spear of grass. But, behold! in a few weeks the 
roots shoot up through, and never was there such 
burden on fields as in the harvest day there is on 
these, that seemed to have been destroyed ; fur the 
slime and mud fed the fields instead of destroying 
them. 

And so, often and often, has it been in the world’s 
history, that torrents which seemed to be torrents of 
destruction, were torrents that in the end enriched 
rather than destroyed what they submerged. Even 
in nations where it is not confessed, there is felt ia 
human affairs a providence which is moving the race 
upward toward intelligence; toward a higher jus- 
tice ; toward liberty. Dynasties that hate the theory 
of popular rights are hedged, and pushed, and pinched 
by the pressure of these rights. And Russia, Austria, 
Spain, Italy, France, Great Britain—what is the 
tendency of these nations, but continually to augment 
the intelligence and the rights of their people ? 

Nor are we an exception to this general tenor and 
course of a divine providence. Indeed, we are the 
only people founded by religious men for a moral 
purpose. The history of this nation could not be 
understood nor imagined by one that does not know 
the Bible influences in a Puritan soul. They are the 
secrets of our beginning ; and the blood that flowed 
in the veins of the Puritans, was blood vitalized by 
the power of God. 

This, then, is the administration which has existed 
for ages, and which is still flowing on—a great moral 
purpose that carries in it the civilization, the moral 
uprising, and the establishment in righteousness, of 
the whcle people of the world. 

TIT. In the progress of this divine administration 
God is pleased to work according to the counsels of 
his own will, and not according to men’s wishes, 
except so far as men learn te take God’s will for their 
own. He is carrying forward that cause which 
includes in it universal good, by means of universal 
purity, intelligence, and virtue. And this cause is 
met by the special interests of men. 

The statesman judges all thing as they occur by 
their relation to statecraft, to parties, to the interests 


what they desire, nor li when they make foolish 

ers, beseeching him to turn the helm; for with 

eye on the bright result, with his heart set upon 

the blessed consummation, he steers the globe-ship 
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Blessed be God for the faith which we have that he 
administers in the interest of righteousness and 
liberty for the whole, and is counseled by none. 

Unter such divine convoy, and acting under such 
direction, we as a people have come to our present 
critical period. We know the economy under which, 
as a nation, we are being guided. It is our own 
fault if we are ignorant of what is bound up in the 
heart of Him who, since the days of Moses, has 
never failed to inspire the world, through a true re- 
ligion, with a spirit of liberty, and with a spirit of 
emancipation where liberty was withholden. 

Two radically hostile institutions have been de- 
veloped within our nationality which are not coales- 
cent, and which can never thrive together—never, 
until that day when the lamb shall lie down in the 
lion's bosom ; until that day when the fly shall be 
nursed in the arms of the loving spider; until that 
day when the cockatrice and the serpent shall be 
harmless and wholesome! Until that day comes, 
the spirit of universal liberty and the spirit of self- 
ishness never can coalesce nor twine together. 
They hate each other. God made them todo it. As 
much as the devil hates God, and God despises the 
devil and his meanness, so much (for they spring 
respectively from these parentages) the spirit of 

slavery and the spirit of liberty stand oppugnant. 

It would be difficult for contiguous nations so op- 
posite in tendency to exist side by side. If not 
divided by these two spirits it is always hard for two 
nations to live one by the other. But when the insti- 
tutions of contiguous nations point in opposite direc- 
tions, and when their education is different, it is still 
more difficult for them to live by the side of each 
other. Where nations are side by side whose laws 
and tendencies slay each other, the peculiarities of 
whese institutions carry death to each other, it be- 
comes very Cifficult for them to exist with anything 
like peace. 

But where, not two nations, but two parts of one 
nation, under one Constitution, and under one system 
of laws, attempt both to administer one government, 
with one schedule of enactments, in the spirit of these 
two diverse and oppugnant influences, how much 
more impossible is it that they should do it! If, as it 
seemed likely to co when the articles of our Constitu- 
ticn were framed and adopted, liberty had progress- 
ively triumphed, and if slavery, that seemed to have 
received a mortal stab, had little by little died out, 
the affairs of this people would now have been in a 
very different state. And as I understand the com- 
promises of the Constitution, they meant that slavery 
should have a decent time to die and be buried in. 
But it would not die, and it did not want a burial. 
For reasons that I need not now stop to specify, it 
obtained a new lease of life. And from that day to 
this the spirit of liberty and the spirit of slavery have 
striven within our laws and Constitution and Govern- 
ment for ascendency. The South has ever said that 
the North insisted upon Northern ideas, (I would to 
God that the charge were a hundred times more true 
than it is ;) and the North has said that the South 
was despotic in its ideas. In other words, to a cer- 
tain extent the North and the South have been im- 
pelled, and beyond their knowledge and intentions, to 
assert that which belonged to the peculiarities of 
their institutions. B:ought together under one 
government, they have been obliged to contest. It 
was according to the eternal fitness of things that it 
should be so. This may have been exaggerated at 
times, irritations may now and then have been thrown 
in by the interfusion of human passions. Here a 
man of strong feelings may have been fanatic, and 
there an agitating man may have moiled and tur- 
moiled; but the conflict that has sprung up has not 
been on account of any single man. If you had slain 
Phillips, a hundred other Phillipses would have sprung 
up. If you had slain Garrison, a hundred other Gar- 
risons would have sprung up. The taking away or 
the muzzling of no man, nor any class of men, could 
have averted the conflict. It lay in the fitness of 
things. You cannot bring together in the same ad- 
ministration two oppugnant influences without there 
being a conflict. And when men, therefore, are 
throwing charges of excitement and agitation and 
turmoil backwards and forwards, you might as well 
go down to the sea-shore and find fault with a man 
that has been driven in by the storm, as te find fault 
with these men for bringing on a conflict which is an 
inevitable result of the existing state of things. 

God has overruled all the plans and endeavors of 

his people in this matter. It is evident not only that 
there has been a course of afiairs into which this 
nation has fallen as a ship into a great current of the 
ocean, but that those whe attempted to read the mind 
and will of God, and to come into divine sympathy in 
respect to the tendencies and the progress of the 
ideas of Christian or Gospel liberty, have been utterly 
overruled. Our coursels have all been brought to 
naught, and it stands confessed to-day that societies, 
and parties, and churches, and legislatures, and states, 
and the nation, are brought dumb and silent before 
God, and that every cne of their ways of wisdom has 
been proved to be uiter folly. Let us see. 
We bad hoped to be rid of slavery. We had ap- 
pointed our enginery for its destruction. I think 
there was scarcely one man in his right mind in the 
North that believed in the divine legality of slavery. 
If there be found a man that drew Nerthern milk in 
his boyhood, that was brought up under Northern 
churches, that read in Northern schools, and that, 
growirg to his manheod without having married ia 
the South a plantation, without having been bribed 
through his pocket, deliberately avows his belief in 
slavery, I have only to say thathe is insane. It is 
the only possible mode of saving him compatible with 
charity. He is crazy. I can understand the power 
of circumstances, and I do not marvel that a man 
reared in the South, with all the influences of human 
nature, with locsl pride, and chafed, especially by 
what seemed exterior and foreign oppositions, should 
first defend, and finaliy think he believed in, the system 
of slavery. But for a man born and bred in the 
North, it is so atrocious, it is an apostasy so abomi- 
nable, to assert the rightfulness of this system, that if 
he does it we open the door and let him out through 
the plea of insanity. And we may say, I think, that 
in the main the whole spirit and tone of the North 
was that slavery was a great evil to be got rid of. 

One party, not usually designated by very reverent 
terms, have believed that our duty was to do nothing 
except to hope that God, who manages ail things, 
would, in his own good time, manage this evil, and 
somehow or other, without any bother or trouble to 
us, take it out of our way. These were mn that 
wanted to wait on God and have him do ali their 
work for them. 

But, leaving these aside, there were men that ap- 
plied their minds actively to the problems of the time 
in which they lived—living men, not galvanized 
corpses among men—men that felt called to apply 
the Gospel as a living power, hot from the throne of 
God, to the questions of the day. Tnere have been 
meny such men, and they have developed various 
plans and schemes by which slavery should be abated 
ard done away with; and every one of these plans 
and schemes, thus far, has been apparently overruled 
by a divine and supreme wisdom. 

We had hoped to get rid of slavery by discussion. 
We meant to appeal to the moral sentiment of the 
South. Just after the Revolutionary impulse the 
work seemed likely to be accomplished in this way. 
To the fathers of the Republic it did seem as if there 
was ground for hoping that by calm reasoning, and 
the exposition of the truth as it is in the Gospel to 
the consciences of men, little by litile slavery would 
be done away with. 

You know what the opinion of Washington was. 
Do you ever think that the footsteps of armed regi- 
ments shake the bones of Washington as they tramp 
over that sacred ground on the infernal errand of 
slavery? Do you ever think that those cohorts at Fair- 
fax Court-House almost tread upon the ashes of the 
Father of his Country, whose living and dying testi- 
mony was for liberty, and against slavery? Methinks 
the tomb sighs at every reverberation of the cannon 
in that desecrated but sacred region. 

Do you remember the testimony of Jefferson, by far 
the most ssgacious statesman that that old famous 
commonwealth of Virginia ever gave to this land? I 
will read it; and from his very book, which is so old 
that it cannot have been tampered with by abolition- 
ists. Let me see its date, It was published in 1802. 
Listen to his words : 

«“ There must doubtless be an unhappy influence on 
the manners of our people produced by the existence 
of slavery among us.” 





Oh no! oh no! no unhappy influence can have 
touched the manners of the South! They are chival- 
tic! They are all gentlemen! They are urbane, 
kind, and humane! They never take advantage! 
They are open, they are fair; and if they must needs 
fight, it is man to man! There is no skulking, no 
stabbing, no murdering, on their part! They are 
gentlemen ; and therefore Jefferson is mistaken when 
he says that slavery must produce an unhappy influ- 


ence on the manners of : 
“The whole of the people! But I will go on 


g submissions on the other. 


this, and Jearn to imitate it; for may is an imitative 
animal. This quality is the germ of all education in 
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him. From his cradle to his grave he is learning to 
do what he sees others do. Ifa parent could find no 
motive either in his philosophy or his self love, for 
restraining the intemperance of passion toward his 
elave, it should always be a sufficient one that his 
child is present. But generally it is not sufficient. 
The parent storms, the child looks on, catches the 
lineaments of wrath, puts on the same airs in the 
circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose rein to his worst 
passions, and thus nursed, educated, and daily exer- 
cised in tyranny, cannot but be stamped by it with 
odious peculiarities.” 

I did not write that; Garrison did not write that: 
Thomas Jefferson wrote it; and he is not done writing 
yet: 

“The man must be a prodigy who can retain his 
manners and morals undepraved by such circumstan- 
ces. And with what execration should the states- 
man be loaded, who, permitting one-half the citizens 
thus to trample on the rights of others, transforms 
those into despots, and these into enemies, destroys 


the morals of the one part, and the amor patria of~ 


the other. For if a slave can have a country in this 
world, it must be any other in preference to that in 
which he is born to live and labor for another; in 
which he must lock up the faculties of his nature, 
contribute as far as depends on his individual endeav- 
ors to the evanishment of the human race, or entail 
his own miserable condition on the endless genera- 
tions proceeding from him. With the morals of the 
people, their industry also is destroyed. For in a 
warm climate no man will labor for himself who can 
make another labor for him. This is so true, that of 
the proprietors of slaves a very small proportion in- 
ceed are ever seen to labor.” 

Not even when they make intrenchments. 
get those made for them! 

‘* And can the liberties of a nation be thought 
secure when we have removed their only firm basis, 
@ conviction in the minds of the people that these 
literties are of the gift of God? that they are rot to 
be violated but with his wrath? Indeed, I tremble 
for my country when I reflect that God is just; that 
bis justice cannot sleep for ever: that considering 
numbers, nature, and natural means only, a revolu- 
tion of the wheel of fortune, an exchange of situation, 
is among possible events: that it may become proba- 
ble by supernatural interference. The Almighty has 
ro attribute which can take side with us in such a 
contest.—But it is impossible to pursue this subject 
through the various considerations of policy, of 
motals, of history, natural and civil. We must be 
contented to hope they will force their way into every 
one’s mind. I think a change already perceptibie, 
since the origin of the present revolution. Tne spirit 
of the master is abating, that of the slave is rising 
frem the dust, his condition mollifying, the way I 
hope preparing, under the auspices of heaven, for a 
total emancipation, and that this is disposed, in the 
order of events, to be with the consent of the masters, 
rather than by their extirpation.” 

And if in the coming exigency, like Saul, the fugi- 
tive President of the ill-omened Confederate States, 
stripped and made to tremble, should go to some 
witch of Endor, and say, ‘‘ I beseech thee, call up the 
spirit of the prophet, that I may ask counsel of him,” 
would not that very prophet be Thomas Jefferson? 
The very region of which he speaks is now sounding 
with the tramp of armies battling together, one for 
the augmentation of slavery, and the other for its 
cestruction. I do not disguise from you the fact that 
every day the prospect grows less and less strong that 
slavery shall go out by rational and moral means, and 
that it looks more and more as if God, with sheeted 
jucgment, would extinguish it by conflagration. It 
seems to me that if now the dusky form of Jefferson 
should rise from his grave, he would shake his hag- 
gard hand at those that are leading on this wicked, 
this infernal conflict, and say,‘ The things that I 
dreaded have come to pass, and the day is upon you!” 

We had hoped that in accordance with the legacies 
of the fathers of the Revolution, in accordance with 
the cocuments and the writings of those that inaugu- 
rated our civil liberties, by fair discussion and moral 
appeal, there might be a greater progress toward 
emancipation. Godbas overruled us. Political and 
commercial causes have so raised the value of property 
in the South that the sentiment of that whole region 
has been revolutionized. So far from being a nursery 
of moral truth, ithas now come to be a swaddling- 
band of oppression. 

I take it that there will be no more said on the sub- 
ject of political preaching, or of ministers encouraging 
war, now that the venerable bishop of the diocese in 
the vicinity of Memphis is major-general of the Con, 
federate army in the Southwest. I take it that there 
is now liberty for even ministers to speak on political 
topics, though they may go so far as to give encour- 
agement and their personal aid to war iteelf. 

We hoped, by constitutional and legal methods, to 
restrain the influence of slavery in national affairs, 
and circumecribe its territory, and then await those 
inevitable laws of commerce and social policy which, 
making it impolitic, unprefitable, burdensome, would 
destroy it. This was my hope. I had great faith that 
God, by natural agencies, would destroy slavery. I 
had hoped that by keeping slavery where itis; by 
drawing the legal and constitutional lines and saying, 
“Thus far you may come, but no further shall you 
come ;” by prescribing its bounds, and leaving it to 
the operation of natural causes—I had hoped that so 
we might get rid of it. I had hoped that the free 
labor of the world, the growing industries of the Indies 
and the British empire, would destroy it. And Great 
Britain, though she is selfish, is sagaciously so, and 
she knows that liberty makes ten customers where 
bondage makes one. And in the main she favors 
emancipation and liberty the world over, because it 
makes the loom nimble. And commerce is one of 
these things that wish manufacturers to have a world- 
wide consumption, a market that cannot be glutted. 
I had hoped that under the influence of Great B-itain 
and France, and other countries, slave labor would 
become unprofitable. You know what winds up the 
conscience on the subject of slavery. Let slaves be 
worth only one hundred and fifty dollars a head, and 
you could not find a text in the Bible on which to 
build an argument for slavery, nor a fool in a pulpit 
that would attempt to make the argument; but raise 
the value of slaves to an average of from seven hund- 
red to a thousand dojlars a head, and though an every 
text there stood an angel with a flaming sword, de- 
nouncing injustice, men would make each passage 
prove that the institution was of divine origin. I had 
hoped, therefore, that the golden key that wound up 
the conscience would drop, and that then, if we held 
slavery to its present place, time, God’s laws, and 
those great decrees which work silentiy but inevitably 
till they reach final results, would destroy it. In this 
we are overruled. It may not be. 

Now we are brought, by overruling influences, to 
our present position. There is but one alternative, 
and that is to bring the whole question to the arbitra- 
ment of force. They have chosen to do it. We 
offered discussion, and they would none of it; we 
offered normal constitutional political influences, and 
they would rene of it; we relied upon the growing 
forces of free industry, and it was the statistics, it 
was the population, it was the report of iacreasing 
wealth, it was the inevitable certainty that freedom 
grew faster and stronger than slavery, that turned the 
tables, and rushed on the final conflict. They have 
made demands which we would not and will not 
acquiesce in, and the gage of battle is thrown down, 
and a conflict has begun that will not end unt! 
slavery has received its mortal stab. For God will 
cany forward this work not alone in the interest of 
the favored and the strong. 

My friends, shall we for ever forget the nature of 
that God who, sitting upon the throme of heaven, bas 
proclaimed by the voice of the prophets, by the voice 
of his apostles, and by his witnesses in every age, 
that he has regard to the lowly, to the poor, and to 
the oppressed? And shall we, with a supreme 
egotism, and untaught by all the lessons of the past, 
go on for ever attempting to adjudicate this question 
by finding out what we want, and what is best for 
commerce, what is best for public peace, and what is 
best for this great, proud, arrogant, boasting nation? 
Shall we leave out of our calculation that very thing 
‘which has been in the hand of God tke helm of the 
world. For the poor God has steered. 

When conflagration comes to the house, for whom 
does the mother run first? The great stalwart man 
of age? Her eldest son? She does not think of 
them. It is the helpless, worthless babe in the cra- 
dle that she first rushes to save. Its worthlessness 
is to her more precious than the stars. Its helpless- 
ness is a supreme and omnipotent appeal to her 
heart. 

For whom does God think first ? Glowing seraphs ? 
Radiant angels? Not for them: for the poor; for 
the forgotten ; for those that drop silent tears in ob- 
scure places; for those that wear galling chains ; 
for those that rot in prisons. For the poor and the 
despised did Christ bow down his head, who came 
into this world, not by the palace door, but by the 
stable door; not by the to» but by the bottom, 
putting his imperial strength underneath the founda- 
tions of human life, he might lift the whole race. 
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alone that he thinks: he thinks also of the Anglo- 
African. Africa is a silent book that has not been 
opened yet, that you and I cannot read, and the 
secrets of which no prophet’s eye has discerned ; but 
is it venturesome to presume that God has an errand, 
at last, for that despised race, and that in the evolu- 
tions of future times he shall have a place and func- 
tion for these poor degraded children of Ethiopia? I 
believe it, though I have no ground on which to 
plant my belief. I believe that God is yet to give 
them a function and a place in civilization and Chris- 
tianity, and that in this turmoil and conflict there is a 
divine heart for the slave, for the despised black man, 
throughout this land. I believe that this conflict is 
not for you and your children alone, nor for me and 
my children alone, but for all. 

Since, then, we are being swept by a divine decree, 
to a divine result, it is not worth our while to judge 
and determine this matter by what will be best for us 
commercially. It makes no difference whether your 
ports are shut or open—God is out in judgment. It 
makes no difference whether it is better for manufac- 
tories and farms that this matter should be settled 
one way or another—God is carrying on the conflict, 
and he does not ask the loom nor the plow what it 
wants. It makes no difference that for convenience’ 
sake men cry out for peace. Ah! if it be a pure 
peace, including mercies for all, then blessed be that 
peace. But what kind of peace is that which carries 
falsehood ; which revolutionizes every sentiment of 
history ; which is fatal to every honest belief ; which 
every manly and generous soul scorns and despises ? 
God will give us no such treacherous peace as that. 

What, then, do we need in this time? We need, 
above all thirgs, to rise above our local prejudices 
into sympatby with that God who is a God of justice 
and liberty ; and we need, throwing off from ourselves 
the influences of selfishness, to say, ‘Lord, what is 
thy will?” and to feel that the will of God is the su 
premest wisdom in the counsels of men. We need 
cerper moral convictions in these times. This is no 
hcliday. Iam not indisposed to the gayety of men 
that a:e mustering, because the very depths of the 
cceean often carry a surface wrinkled with lines of 
beauty, and often carry foam-bubbles with bright col- 
orsin them. The profoundest and most earnest men 
oftentimes carry superficial cheerfulness. I do not 
chide that ; but I feel that every man called to act in 
such an emergency as this should have a deep and 
ever-growing moral conviction. We need patience, 
thoroughness, and unity of the whole North in this 
great work to which God has called us. 

If we are to go back--Iam ashamed even to put 
the sentence hypothetically: the road back is per- 
pendicular, to go back we must climb, and we shall 
not go back—if we counsel going back, no water 
can wash out our guili for having gone into this 
matter. If it was worth beginning at all, then we 
are atrociously wicked if we go back. You are 
bound to go forward to the consummation of this 
great conflict ; and if now, at this present emer- 
gency, there is a tendency backward, that tendency 
backward convicts all the past of flagrant guilt. Is 
it a light thing to turmoil this nation? Is it a light 
thing to bring sorrow, ard trials, and wounds, and 
groans, and disaster upona great people? Is ita 
light thing to scatter fire-brands and death, and 
then Iook upon them and say, “ Oh, let us drop 
them ?” Is war, like a carpenter’s tool, to be taken 
up and Jaid down at pleasure? If it was right to 
begin, the eternal law of God presses you with s:- 
preme authority,on and onto the very end of this 
arbitrament. 

We are to give the whole national life and force 
and wealth to this one work. We have nothing else 
to do on this continent, for this year and the next, 
but this single thing. For this the farmer sows his 
grain ; for this the manufacturer plies his buzzing 
wheel ; for this the dairyman makes his butter and 
cheese ; for this the very flowers are reared which 
carry cheer into the house of mourning and dark- 
ress. For the one work of bringing this question 
at last to its hour of decision, all thought, all feeling, 
ail industry, all zeal, all national life, is to be dedi- 
cated, with absolute unity, and without thought of 
drawing back. There is no other work for us the 
next year, but that of settling this great question 
that God has rolled upon us. 

The question is not merely one of saving the 
Government, and the supremacy of it over the whole 
territory which hitherto it has controlled. That is 
one question, but itis not the paramount question, 
which is this: the higher divine work of saving a 
Government established for liberty, and filled with 
it. Itis not because itis the Government, the con- 
stituted Government, the old Government, that is to 
be saved, but because it is the fairest fabric ever 
raised on the earth for the exposition of human rights, 
and their vindication. 

God is preparing the feelings and thoughts of men 
for questions of duty far beyond even this. Do you 
not yourselves meet men in the streets whose thoughts 
are quite outrunning former prudence? Do you not 
meet men who heretofore despised those that meddled 
with the condition of the slave, but who now are 
foremost to say that slavery has been at the root of 
this matter, and that slavery must be taken out of 
the way ? 

The wiser and better plan would seem to have been 
to guarantee to every one of the rebellious states 
their constitutional privileges according to the enact- 
ments of the fathers, and by the arb'trament of bat- 
tle to settle the question of strength, and then leave 
these states to regulate their interior economy in ac- 
cordance with their best wisdom. Taey have seen 
the best days of slavery, and I would have said, Let 
them see to its decent departure. But as if struck 
with a divine insanity, as a parc of the preparation 
fur their punishment, they have utterly refused any 
such mediation and moderation at our hands, and 
thrown forward their whole selves and their whole 
polity together, so that we cannot make battle with- 
out destroying the foundations of slavery. For one, 
I say, Hold not back ; go forward; and if to make 
our army victorious it must lift the banner of eman- 
cipation, even so. Let it fly in the light of heaven, 
and in the broad glory of the sun; and let our men 
that go forth not come back until that dragon in whose 
coils so many have been crushed and devoured sial! 
have its death wound, and lie gulping blood all along 
the ground ! 

Meanwhile, I seem to walk as oneenchanted. Tae 
air to me is full of God’s hosts ; and the silent voices 
that I hear are the voices of God’s decrees. I see 
banners flaming at morning and at evening, other 
than those which are carried by mortal hands. It 
seems as though I movedin a charmed campaiga: 
ard high and stately multitudes there are chanting 
victory out of heaven. And holy men are witnesses. 
Yea, methinks that from the toms of the fathers of 
the Revolution there rise and hover in the air the 
majestic forms of those that loved liberty better than 
life, and forswore all things for its sake ; and that by 
turns they bemoan the backsliding and degradation 
of their beloved states, and beckon us on to that fiaal 
vietory which shall bring the slave from bondage, and 
set him free befcre God and befure men. 

It is of very little consequence what becomes of you 
or me, yours or mine. It is of great consequence 
what becomes of this nation. It is of very little con- 
sequence what becomes of this particular state, or 
law, or parchment. It is of great consequence what 
becomes of the national spiiit of justice and liberty 
on this continent. God has sent us, in our tims, to 
contend for the mightiest and noblest principles ever 
contended for upen this earth. 

I will not further protract my remarks. The battle 
is well begun. If I consult my pride, if I consult my 
vanity, I fain would never have seen our banners 
dip; and yet, if I consult a larger wisdom, I know 
not but that the best thing that can befall us is that 
humiliation which shall teach us, not to rely so much 
upon words, and cheers, and newspaper campzaigne. 
A defeat just sufficient to make us feel that we must 
fall upon the interior stores of manhood, that we must 
have faith in God, that we must set aside everything 
but a solemn purpose and an earnest consecration of 
ourselves to this work that God has given us to do— 
such a defeat cannot but be beneficial. 

I thank God for that spirit which has been among 
our soldiers. That among our officers there should 
be not a few that are incompetent, is not surprising. 
In leading forth a hundred thousand men to battle, 
we are obliged to have some civilians for officers ; 
ind it is not surprising that some mistakes should be 
mace; but we are learning, and we can very soon 
repair such mistakes. That there should be here and 
there a coward among the officers is not surprising, 
since there probably never were a hundred men that 
did not have a coward among them. But that there 
was ever the spectacle of truer heroism, of better 
order with so little practical discipline, of a better 
conflict, or of a conflict for a better cause, since the 
world began, than has been presented by our army, I 
co not believe. I am proud of our men and citizens. 
They have done deeds that will make the names of 
many of the regiments that contested on the battle- 
ree tp hag’ Run so memorable that the father may 

as a legacy to his children, “I fo 
famous battle.” we POS 

Brethren, the Fourteenth went not as a Brook- 
lyn regiment, but as your own child. pit 
zeal and your generosity took care of those men. 
Five were from our Sabbath-school. Some fifty, I 
think, were from our congregation. It is 


and cheering to me to know that in the most desper- 
ate conflict and the bloodiest charge, they were among 
the first, the foremost, and the most fearless. I fear 
(outwardly) that the gallant Colonel of that regiment, 
though inured to war, and taking familiarly to its 
tasks, has fallen. No tidings had come to me of him 
this morning. Col. Wood was a member of this 
church. We have a martyr, then, heroic and glori- 
ous. If he has fallen, he could have asked no better 
field in which to fall—no better cause. Angels stoop, 
doubtless, to take him into their bosom, and bear him 
before his applauding Judge. There are members of 
this church whose sons now suffer with wounds. 
God socthe their pain. We send, as it were, waves 
of sympathy to them where they linger, within the 
enemy’s lines, or within our own. But of the mem- 
bers of this church, excepting only Col. Wood, I know 
not that any have fallen. Some are with us here to- 
day, having come hither on special errands, to snatch 
a day and then go again to their posts of duty. What 
have we done that God should honor us thus ? 

There go this week others from us to take their 
place in the field of battle. Morning and night re- 
member them. Let your children pray for them, and 
do you pray for them, at the meeting and in the 
family. Let there be no occasion on which you shall 
send up your petitions for your own soul, that you do 
not bring before God thanks that they go from among 
you to do God’s work in behalf of justice and liberty. 

May God give us peace ; but may it be a peace 
that stands on justice to everyman. Until that foun- 
dation is laid, may God refuse us spurious peace. 
And let all the people say, Amen. 


———— EEE 


SANITARY MATTERS IN THE ARMY. 


BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 

From a very considerable observation of the ea- 
campments around Washington. we believe there is 
serious danger of a pestilence during the coming 
autumn. The private soldiers, of course, have not 
the smallest care about their own health, or the 
health of the camps; the officers are often utterly 
neglectful both of the most obvieus rules of health 
and cf the plainest “army regulations.’’ It seems 
impossible to convince them of the pressing neces- 
sity of care, and if they are convinced, there is no 
one to compel them to guard their men. Many of 
them have come here “to have a good time,” and 
they will take their chance of sickness. By next 
October we shall hear another cry against the Gov- 
ernment—even the bitter cry of thousands charging 
the sickness and death of brothers and sons on the 
ignorance or carelessness of the military authorities. 
It must be remembered that the healthy season for 
Washingten is just about over; it has been, beside, a 
season of remarkable coolness. Tie open-air life of 
the men has thus far been good for them, and before 
the recent retreat their health was, as a rule, better 
than when at home. Now, however, will begin the 
remittent and typhoid fevers which characterize this 
locality. The foul condition and careless habits of 
many of the camps will favor these diseases, and will 
originate diarrhea and dysentery. Already I know 
of several regiments where the cases of diarrhea 
amount to twenty-five per cent. of the whole number 
of men. Many of the regiments—as the 79th and 
others—lost both blanket and India-rubbers in the 
late disastrous action, and, in consequence, must 
sleep on the damp ground—thus exposing themselves 
to diarrhea and many diseases. 

A large part of the threatening maladies could be 
driven off by a common-sense care of their men on 
the part of the officers. I propose to state a few of 
the most obvious rules of health in the care of the 
camp, for the benefit of the new officers now entering 
the service. The philosophy of health is always sim- 
ple—a child’s lesson—and yet men (in masses) never 
learn it. 

First : Put your camp out of the shade, but near a 
shade ; on a gravelly soil, if possible, and a dry hill- 
side. The sun is a disinfectant and is healthy for 
camps, yet the men ought to have a place to lie down 
in the shace during the day. On a clayey soil, or 
with a clay subsoil near the surface, water lies stag- 
nant and breeds fevers ; a slope favors drainage. 

(2.) Put your tents at least six feet apart, with broad 
streets through the camp, and then trench around 
every tent. The trenches must be connected, so as 
to drain all the water off. (This last simple rule is 
continually neglected. ) 

(3) The sides of the tents should be raised during 
the day, and the interior thoroughly ventilated, as 
well as the blankets and Iredia-rubbers. The best 
flooring is of course board; but in fault of this, 
straw or hemlock-boughs ean be used, provided they 
are raised every day, for they collect vermin and 
cause dampness underneath. Many prefer as a mat- 
ter of health the dry, hard ground. 

(4.) Appoint at once a camp-police, to be changed 
continually, whose duty it shall be to see that all 
garbage is thrown into barrels, prepared for the pur- 
pose, and to take charge of the sink, which should be 
covered with a layer of fresh earth every morning 
and evening. All violations of these rules should be 
reported at once, and their perpetrators punished. It 
is the neglect of these simple provisions which is 
weakening almost every regiment now with diarrhea 
and dysentery. Just as it is in the poor wards of 
great cities, you cannot make the men take care of 
their waste and refuse. But Nature compels, and 
Pestilence is the sheriff and constable. Yet even 
intelligent officers cannot understand the causal con- 
nection. You visita camp; find to your horror that 
one hundred and fifty men are under charge of ihe 
dector for bowel complaints; you ask about these 
rules, and discover, of course, tuat they are entirely 
negiected. The doctor wanted the thiag done, but 
the cclonel thought it was no matter; or the colonel 
ordered and the captains forgot it! 

(5.) Be sure and have the camps near pure water ; 
but if this is not possible, get some simple filters, or 
let the water run through a barre] with charcoal at 
the bottem. If this is not done, and the men are 
becoming sick, make your commissary draw tea 
instead of coffee, which will take the place of water, 
and correct the complaints induced. (Not one com- 
missary in a hundred is aware that he can draw tea!) 
(6.) Force your men to bathe and to wash their 
clothes, and, if necessary, drive them at the poiat of 
the bayonet. It is the gross neglect of this which has 
caused the odious vermin that infest some of the 
regimetts. 

(7) Make one man cook, if possible, in each com- 
pany. There will generally have been some one 
experienced in that way who will be glad to cook to 
escape guard duty. If on @ clayey soil, a good stove 
can be made in the ground. If not, you must cook 
on an open fire, unless you have “a kitchen-wagon” 
with small stove and all appurtenances. It would 
generally be worth while to bring such a thing, as 
many of the camps may move only a few miles for 
some months. 

(8.) As to diet, not much can be said. The 
rations are plentiful, and in more variety than in any 
European army; but to our lwxurious American 
population, they seem hard fare. A good cook could 
make them palatable. Rice ought to be used mu:h. 
Vegetables can be drawn, if the doctor recommends. 
(9.) For tents, nene of them seem to me complete. 
The “ Sibley”—a conical tent with a ventilating hole 
at the top—is the best ; yet this needs a “ fly,” ora 
side that could be raised in the hot days. 

There are many other rules of healih that might 
be given, for instance—ihe disinfecting an old camp- 
ground with sulphate of iron or a mixture of 
charcoal and lime, and the like—but these include 
the most important matters, and if they be attended 
to, much sickness can be prevented. The great evils 
of camp-life could in a great degree be driven off by 
judicious management on the part of the officers. 
Let them do their duty, and we shall have a com- 
paratively healthy army. 

The hospitals around Washington, considering al! 
circumstances, are in good condition. The one in 
Alexandria contains over 160 patients, under the effi- 
cient charge of Dr. Sheldon, and his excellent assistant 
Walter Day. We regret to hear that erysipelas is 
appearing there. It is a pity that some of the pati- 
ents are not removed to the breezy, healthy hospital 
of Annapolis. The nurses sent there by the Woman’s 
Central Relief Society seemed just the right sort of 
persons, and were a great comfort to the wounded. 
But, reader, you have no idea of the weary, dull hours 





of an hospital patient, wounded, but with unclouded 
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mind, longing 80 for beloved faces and tender hands 
of dear ones around the lonely pillow. 

The cases in the Columbian Hospital, Washington, 
looked very depressing, being in large proportion 
typhoid. The capital wines and liquors sent on by 
friends were a great comfort to these poor fellows, 
The doctors here spoke in the highest terms of “ the 
lady-nurses ;’’ said they would do anything that 
nurse ought to do. There is great trouble here to get 
water enough, but they are trying to remedy this, 
The building is abominable for an hospital, and ought 
to be gutted and rebuilt. 

The Georgetown hospitals I have not seen, but 
hear them well spoken of. Miss Powell is laboring 


in one indefatigably, and we fear with too fittle pub. 
lic assistance. 





COTTON FROM INDIA—No. 2. 


TuerE lies before me a photograph of what is 
known as the cotton ground, at Bombay. It is the 
place to which large quantities of cotton are brought 
from the interior, to be pressed into bales, and then 
shipped. Here lies the cotton in almost every shape, 
It has been partially cleaned at its place of growth : 
but in the course of iis long journey to the sea-boarg 
has acquired some additional weight from the dust of 
travel. Some of these bags are sound, and keep the 
cotton clean. They are well tied up with cords, 
From some other bun¢les nearly all trace of gunny 
cloth has disappeared, and the cotton lies there in 
mass. Over the whole ground, the torn and worn 
bags reveal much of their contents. Acres are cov- 
ered with these bage, and the cotton is so much of it 
exposed to view, that the surface seems a motley 
colored mass, white and brown. A long line of carts 
is employed biinging in fresh cotton, and carting off 
to the presses the bundles which have been weighed. 
Men are busy unloading, loading, weighing, and piling 
up. It is a busy scene and one full of interest. Tae 
very fact that cotten in locse bags makes a journey 
in some instances of more than six hundred miles, 
on carts drawn by oxen, before it is pressed into 
bales, gives us one cause of the inferiority of the 
cotten from India. 

The great mass of cotton exported from Bombay 
comes from three districts of the interior—Broach, 
Berar, and Sholapur. Broach is north from Bombay, 
distant more than 300 miles. The cotton is brought 
neaily all the distance by sea, in native boats. Tor- 
merly this cotton was chipped mainly at Surat, a port 
nearly 200 miles north from Bombay. Hence came 
the name of “Surat cotton,” still used in the English 
markets. The Berar districts lie south and west of 
the city of Nagpur, in Central India, and are upwards 
cf 600 miles from the coast. The cotton is brought 
to the sea-board on native carts, drawn by bullocks. 
It is a journey of a month. The cotton from this dis- 
trict is said to be of a fine quality. Before very long 
it will be possible for this cotton to be delivered at 
the sea-side in three days from its place of growth. 
With the railway will go the cotton press, and clean 
and well-packed bales will take the place of these 
loose and misshapen masses. The city of Sholapur, 
which is near the center of the third cotton-growing 
district named, is 275 miles southeast from Bombay, 
The railway is completed between the two cities, 
with the exception of the ascent of the western 
mountains, the ghat. Were is, for the present, a 
break of six miles. Before the present year closes, it 
is expected that this portion will also be completed 
and the line be continuous. The ascent of these 
mountains by a line of rail is one of the grandest tri- 
umphs of modern engineering. The difficulties in 
the way of the undertaking are not surpassed any- 
where. 

In ajl these districts there is no doubt the growth 
of cotton can be largely increased, and that rapidly. 
At present cotton is but one of many articles of pro- 
duction. From Sholapur large quantities of oil seeds 
are exported every year, fiading their way to Europe 
and America. If the price be sufficiently high, cotton 
will take the place, to some extent, ef articles of less 
meney value. 

There are also districts apparently suited to the 
growth of cotton, so far as soil and climate are con- 
cerned, where It is not now grown at all. The grain- 
growing districts appear to have a good deal of land very 
similar to that on which cotton is grown. Along the 
banks of the river Bhima, southeast from Poona, in 
the direction of Sholapyr, also on the banks of the 
Gedavery, northeast from Ahmednuggur, also on the 
banks of the Krishna in Satara, west and south from 
Sholapur, grain is almost the sole article of produce. 
These districts are the granaries of Western [adia. 
The introduction of a new article of produce in addi- 
tion to their grain would prodably be greatly to the 
benefit of the cultivators themselves. 

Even in places where the soil is not like that where 
cottcn is extensively grown, I have seen the native 
plant growing to a large size, and producing a re- 
spectable boll. 

The means of communication with the co!tton-grow- 
ing districts are rapidly improving. Between Surat 
and Bombay steamers ply daily. North from Surat, 
in the direction of Broach, the railway is rapidly pro- 
gressing. Some sections are already open. To the 
northeast of Bombay the work is pushing fast. 
While I write, a letter just received says the engineers 
are passing a certain locality to press forward the 
work. “The line to Jubbulpore [northeast of Naz- 
pur, and in Bengal] is to be completed with all dis- 
patch.” The possibility of a diminished supply of 
cotton from this country is operating as a mighty 

stimulus in India, not only on the growth of the plaat, 


but on the completion of the system of internal con- 
munication. 





CHRONOLOGY OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 


Tne Christian era had its origin in the most im- 
portant event that ever transpired in this world, and 
yet the true date of that event is involved in greater 
uncertainty, and regarded with more apparent indif- 
ference, than many other events recorded in history of 
comparative insignificance. The uncertainty in re- 
gard to the precise date of the nativity of Christ, is 
easily accounted for in the fact, that before the com- 
mencement of his ministry he lived in obscurity with 
his reputed parents, and it is not to be expected that 
those out of the family, even of his acquaintance, 
should know the precise date of his birth. 

The general belief that the precise date cannot be 
ascertained, may perhaps account for the apparent 
indifference with which the subject is generally re- 
gexded. The Christian era was adopted in the Vith 
century, in the reign of Justinian. 

Not long after this event, the discovery was alleged 
to have been made that Christ was born four years 
eailier than the time designated by the era; and al- 
though the evicence of such discovery was not suffi- 
cient to induce a change by the Government, it had 
the effect to introduce a doubtful and contradictory 
chronology ; but may, and perhaps will in time, re- 
sult in the correction of the present Christian calen- 
dar, or the adoption of another. There is no good 
reason for the continuance of the chronological incon- 
sistencies which now aboundin the margin of our 
family Bibles, theological works, and schools. For 
example : the chronological tables in the Bible say 
that in a p. 8, Jesus was twelve years old; why not 
say ap. 12, instead of a.p. 8, and thus avoid the 
palpable contradiction? It seems most consistent 
both with natural feeling and with common sense to 
date the era from the actual time ef our Lord’s birth, 
and not four years after it. Itis doubtless true that 
many intelligent persons never inquired why the era 
commences four years after the birth of Christ, or if 
the question has ever presented itself, have never 
taken pains to seek a solution. Bat it is equally true 
that many others have asked, and asked in vain, why, 
as taught in common arithmetics, as well as else- 
where, a.m. 4004, instead of a mu. 4000, is made a.D. 
1, since it is eaid that the Savior was born in 4.™- 
4000. 

The subject is worthy of investigation by the 
learned and scientific of all Christian nations, with 
the view of such a correction of the calendar 48 
shall make the first year of Christ the first year of 
the era which is founded upon his advent. 

There is good reason to believe that neither the 
common era nor the alleged discovery are correct, but 
that our Lord was born six years before the common 
era. There are two very interesting articles on this 
subject in Coleman’s Historical Text and Atiss of 
Biblical Ge . 

On page tok said that, according to approved 
chronolegists, the date of the Christian era is five T 
six years subsequent to the nativity of Christ, 
that the dates in the Text-Book and Atlas will be 
given in accordance with this corrected chronology i 
also that the crucifixion, according to this system. 





oceurred in a-p. 29, instead of av. 33. The article 
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on page 172 contains an interesti 
ler’s discovery of means for de 
year of our Lord’s birth. By 

Lerd was born six years before t 
found that a calendar can be fori 
monize with Scripture, with his 
solar time, better than any that c 
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According to the common era 
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MINISTER'S SOR] 


A LESSON FROM E} 
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on page 172 contains an interesting account of Kep- 
ler’s discovery of means for determining the true 
year of our Lord’s birth. By assuming that eur 
Lord was born six years before the common era, it is 
found that a calendar can be formed which will har- 
monize with Scripture, with history, and with true 
solar time, better than any that can be formed upon 
any other basis. But to form a perfect calendar, it 
is necessary to assume 6,300 years as the age of the 
world at the date of the advent, or at least to substi- 
tute 6,300 years in place of the Julian Period, as the 
basis of chronological calculation. 

That our calendar needs correcting, is evident from 
the universally admitied fact that the date of the 
Christian era is several years subsequent to the 
important event upon which it was founded. There 
is an additional reason for requiring correction. It 
can be proved, beyond the possibility of refutation, 
that an error of one day has found its way into our 
calendar since a pv. 1. 

The Gregorian calendar requires the omission of 
Jeap day in the lasi year of each century not divisible 
by 400 without a remainder, which, in 3,600 years, 
amounts to twenty-seven days ; while true solar time 
requires the omission of seven leap daysin 900 years, 
which amounts to éwenty-eight days in 3,600 years, 
making a difference of halfa day since a.p. 1. The 
correction of the Julian calendar ia 1582, was made 
with the view of restoring the equinox to the 21st of 
March, where it had been in ap. 325. It seems that 
the correction was made without regard to the fact 
that 1584, only two years thereafter, would be 
leap year, in which one day would be intercalated, 
thus making a difference of another half-day. The 
correction should have been made according to the 
position of the equinox in 1580 or 1584, so that the 
equinox would be on the 21st of March in a leap year. 

It has been suggested by theologians that the pas- 
sage of Scripture which says, ‘‘ When the fullness of 
time had come, God sent forth his Son,’ etc., had 
allusion not only to the fitness of the world in all other 
respects for the advent, but also to a literal fullness 
ef time, such as a grand and perfect solar cycle. 
The suggestion may have been mere speculation ; it 
is nevertheless worthy of notice, since such a cycle 
has been fuund in 6.300 years. At 365 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes, and 48 seconds to the year, it will require 
900 yeais to make an equinoctial cycle ; that is, every 
900 years the sun enters the vernal equinex at pre- 
cisely the same hour of the day, though the days of the 
week and of the month do net coincide ; but 6,300 years 
constitute a perfect solar cycle, in which the days of 
the week, the days of the month, the date of the 
equinox, and the position of leap year in its relation to 
other years, coincide. Nothing less or more than 6,300 
years, or that sum multiplied, will serve as a correct 
basis of chronological calculation upon which to form 
acalendar. With that basis a calendar may be made 
te commence with am. 1, as easily as with a.p. 1, 
and the year a p. 1, will coincide with a.m. 1 in all the 
particulars before- mentioned. 

According to the common era and true solar time, 
this Tuesday, the 22d day of February, 1859, should 
be Tuesday, the 23d day of February, 1859, and the 
Sunday letter for this year should be C instead of B. 
But according to the chronology adopted by the Text- 
Book and Atlas, which, in my opinion, is correct, this 
Tuesday, the 22d day of February, 1859, should be 
Tuesday, the 22d day of February, 1865, and the Sun- 
day letter should be C. Sovar Time. 


MINISTER'S SORE THROAT. 


A LESSON FROM EXPERIENCE. 





Ler & student who has not been in the habit of 
taking much vigorous exercise, go into a gymnasium 
for the first time and exercise violently for an hour or 
two, and quite likely he will be lame and rheumatic 
for a whole week afterwards. But if he begins grad- 
ually, practicing but a few minutes to-day, a half an 
hour to-morrow, and so on, increasing the amount of 
exercise each day, before the week is out he can ex- 
ercise two hours a day without excessive weariness 
er the liability of inducing rheumatic pains. A young 
theologian just from the seminary, worn out and 
debilitated by eight or ten years of close application 
to books, wholly insensible to the risk of health and 
life he incurs, for the first time enters the pulpit to 
preach. He succeeds, perhaps, to his satisfaction, 
experiencing no other inconvenience than a weari- 
ness of lungs and vocal organs. The following week 
he spends in writing sermons, which he preaches on 
the succeeding Sabbath with like success. After a 
few weeks, perhaps, he takes cold, which settles in 
the organs most abused, namely, his throat. Bron- 
chitis ensues, and he is laid up for years and perhaps 
for life. Now what must he do in order that he may 
be restored to health, and spend his days in preach- 
ing? His disease is perhaps and probably incurable ; 
but I believe he may preach till his dying day, if he 
will exercise common sense and not abuse himself so 
unmercifully. Let him do as the sensible gymnast 
would, who enters the gymnasium for the first time, 
practicing a little each day, increasing the amount 
daily according to the increase of his strength. Let 
him practice daily reading or speaking, (speaking is 
better, monotonous reading is most pernicious,) con- 
tinuing the exercise till the tickling sensation in the 
throat or a disposition to cough warns him to desist. 
Go through this exercise several times a day, speak- 
ing from five to ten minutes, longer or shorter, ac- 
cording to his strength. The morning, before break- 
fast, is the best time for such practice, ani the open 
field is preferable to a close room. Always speak 
with full lungs, with the chest thrown forward and 
the head back. Do not bundle up the throat, but ex- 
pose it as much as possible to the air, wearing a very 
thin cravat, or none at all. Take good care of the 
stomach, avoid all dyspeptic food, and especially pep- 
per, spice, tea and coffee, and everything which is 
stimulating. Tohacco, though a temporary relief at 
first, is most disastrous in the end, es it breaks down 
the nervous system and aggravates the disease. 

The writer’s experience may not be uninteresting 
to those afflicted with the throat disease. 

Fourteen years ago, in my academic days, I was 
attacked with bronchitis, which so disabled my vocal 
organs that it was impossible for me te read or speak 
continuously more than two or three minutes ata time. 
I was necessarily excused from declamatory exer- 
cises and the reading of my compositions, being wholly 
unable to perform them. Before entering college, I 
attempted to teach school, but the talking which I 
was obliged to do was exceedingly painful, which 
greatly abridged my usefulness as a teacher. While 
in college, I had a desire to acquire the art of extem- 
poraneous speaking, and it was my practice to walk 
daily to the top of a distant hill to make a stump 
speech. I could then speak from five to ten minutes 
before a tickling in my throat and coughing weuld 
compel me to desist. After a few weeks of such 
practice, I found to my surprise and joy that I was 
killing two birds with one stone—in addition to ac- 
quiring a facility in the use of language, my vocal 
organs were increasing in strength, and my voice in 
fullness. I continued this practice through most of 
my college course. I had then so far recovered the 
sé of my voice, that I was encouraged to believe I 
could preach, and accordingly I entered the somin 
ary. But the fogs and easterly sterms of New York 
affected me so deleteriously, that I was in doubt 
whether to continue my theological course. My 
Jungs and throat were very much disordered, and at 
one time I believed that pulmonary consumption had 
begun its deadly work upon my system. But by 
spencing my vaeations on a farm in the couatry and 
taking much outdoor exercise while in the seminary, 
I was enabled to complete my course. Afier gradu. 
ating, being destitute of funds and unable to leave 
the city, I accepted an invitation to supply a vacant 
pulpit one Sabbath. In the forenoon I succeeded to 
my satisfaction. Inmy afvernoon discourse my vo'ce 
began to break and to waver, but by chinzing my 
key and lowering my voice, I succeeded in finishing 
my discourse without breaking down. I now saw 
the necessity of renewing my practice of daily read- 
ing and speaking, which during my seminary course 
had been neglected. I continued to supply vacant 
pulpits, preaching nearly every Sabbath for several 
months, when I had again so far recovered the use 
of my voice that I thought it safe to settle. I have 
Row preached nearly a year in one place, and my 
lungs and vocal organs are now stronger than they 
have been at any time since I can remember. I can 
how go through with my two discourses on the Sab- 
bath with no other inconvenience than a slight weari- 
ness of the chest and a severe headache, but my 
throat does not interfere with my speakiog in the 
least. I find it necessary to continue my habit of 
daily reading, speaking, or singing, to enable me to 
endure the labors and fatigue of the Sabbath. 

I believe that many of those who have given up 
Resching from bronchial difficulties mey return to 
we flocks, and spend their days in breaking unto 
oa m the bread of life, if they will heed the above 
One one 5 and it is recommended to all ministers 
who eak lungs, and especially to students in college 

are intending to become public speakers, to in- 








vigorate and strengthen their langs and vocal organs 
by daily exercise. Q. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE? 


To tne Eprrors oF Toe INDEPENDENT : 

What shall be done with the blacks who are now 
flocking to the United States standards in Virginia, 
as doubiless they will in other places as fast as the 
forces of the Government advance into the rebellious 
districts ? 

I. They cannot al! be set to work, as those now at 
Fortress Monroe ; and yet, if they are fed and clothed, 
they must soon find some productive employment. 

II. They ought not to be returned to the boadage 
from which they have escaped, where they would 
undoubtedly have to suffer far more bitterly than ever 
before. 

III. The loyal states have, many of them, stringent 
laws against their finding homes within their borders. 
And yet— 

1. Are not the cotton-growing regions of their own 
magnificent continent at this very time calling aloud 
for help? 

2. Is it not the voice of God charging Great Britain, 
in return for former injuries through the slave-trade, 
and the United States, as some return for long un- 
settled accounts, to wnite in employing their idle ves- 
sels in bearinpg back to their own homes the long- 
crushed children of Africa ? 

8. Would not this utterly take away from those 
whose consciences have long troubled them for hold- 
ing slaves their great plea, viz.: ‘They know not 
what to do with them—they wish they were in 
Africa ?” 

4. Would not this effectually break up the slave- 
trade for which these Governments have vainly sacri- 
ficed so many lives and so many millions of money ? 

5. Would not a line of colonies stretching along the 
coast, soon develop a trade with the interior that 
would more than repay the two Governments for all 





‘expended in their behalf ? 


6 And finally, through these colonies all speaking 
the English language, would there not be far greater 
hope of civilizing and Christianizing the African 
continent than through all other agencies combined ? 

An East TENNESSEEAN. 





LORD SHAFTESBURY : 
HIS “ PROCLIVITIES,” AND DECLINE AND FALL! 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


EnGianp, July 12, 1861. 
To THE Epirors oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Facts will group themselves curiously, stubbornly 
regardless of consequences to themselves; and, 
moreover, will obtrude themselves timelessly. An 
American woman of genius, suffering from momentary 
strabismus, sees Lord Shaftesbury suffering from 
something which is known in America as a “ pro- 
clivity ;” also, as afflicted with ‘“‘ sympathies for the 
South !’? just exactly, and as ardently, as the British 
Government have been “ procliving”’ toward mur- 
der, robbery, and Jefferson Davis. 

It is a little curious, and also a little perverse, that 
on the day on which these “sympathies” and this 
“ proclivity ’’ were first made known to a few in Eng- 
land, Lord Shaftesbury, in his habit, as he loves 
speaking and acting—the same man, without change 
in his moral and intellectual character, was showing 
his “Southern sympathies,” and the other thing, by 
directing a heavier blow against the South than any 
at this present time reported as having been deliver- 
ed either by President Linco.n or the veteran Com- 
mander- in-chief. 

In a word: In the House of Peers, Lord Shaftes- 
bury has gone into that wide field, which Mr. Brigur 
entered and labored in excessively some five years 
since. The field is Inp1a : India—from which, as it 
would seem, help will come to Africa, to England, 
and tothe United States, so far as it is subjugated 
to cotton and to slavery. Irrigatien, and the m2ans 
of transit, more extensively supplied, would, it is 
evident, produce wealth, in comparison of which 
that of California, and Australia, and the Ural Moun- 
tains all combined, is but as dust in the balance. 
Facts adduced by Cul. Corren, and which have been 
mentioned in this paper—the revenue returns, and 
the wealth in and from former famine-stricken dis- 
tricts—the astonishing verified results of irrigation, 
all prompt to that increased application of capital 
and of administrative energy which Lord Shaftes- 
bury has now urged with so much force. By a very 
bold and yet truth-conveying exaggeration, Lord 
SHaFrEsBury said—that there was now more cotton 
wasted in India than was produced in the United 
States. While the grain produced, and the over- 
flowing abundance caused by the pouring of water 
upon the thirsty land, supplies a comment to the 
glorious things foretold in the imagery of prophet-poets, 
beyond the cold imaginings of the European mind. 

About $20,000,000 annually are now devoted to 
these internal improvements. Lord Shaftesbury 
will add the capital to the column of his life of active 
benevolence, when he has stimulated the not reluct- 
ant Government to increased action—to apply say 
some *500,000,000 in this way. Well administered, 
it would probably yield 50 per cent. of profit; and 
create a per-centage of material wealth and prosperity 
beyond all computation. 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 


SPRINGFIELD, IL11No1S, July 30, 1861. 
To THE EpiToRS oF THE INDEPENDENT ; 

Messrs. Epirors: Since the great battle and defeat of 
Bull Run and Manassas, the air of these parts is heavy, 
as if charged with dangerous elements. So great wasthe 
confidence of success in the movement of the “ grand 
army ” onward to the capita! of the rebellion, that defeat 
was the last thing to be thought of. Even to this time, 
with all that the communications by mail and all the 
“lying wonders” of the telegraph have done to enlighten 
us, we are able to read that 159 to 1,500 men were slain 
in the great battle—the great defeat. Whether we shall 
be able to make a nearer approach toa definite knowledge 
of the facts, remains to be seen. 

The events, however, have not been without effect—as 
certainly they are not without a very startling signiti- 
cance. They who secretly sympathized with the rebel- 
lion took occasion to speak more boldly—evidently 
cheered with the hope of a termination of the war by the 
acknowledgment of the independence of the Southern 
Confederacy. 

Others, and some newspapers, who had hitherto been 
silent, now speak out boldly, and urge to the most 
earnest and decisive measures for the suppression of the 
conspiracy. The work of reorganizing the army, the 
enlistment of new recruits, and the re-enlistment of those 
whose term of service was just expiring, goes on bravely. 
Both in this state and Missouri the army of the Federal 
Government is greatly increased and increasing in num- 
bers; while by the arrival of Gen. Fremont, and the new 
plans and arrangements under him for the more vigorous 
and successful prosecution of the work, the tone of con- 
fidence is daily becoming deeper. All this looks well. 
It is the human side—‘he side where numbers, prepara- 
tion, physical power, and skillful adjustment of plans 
and forces are the elements of our reasoning and the 
ground of our expectations. And no man in his senses 
will either despise or underestimate their importance. 
These are our means of a settlement with Jefferson 
Davis: In our first great onset we are beaten back—not 
because our army did not fight—not because they gained 
no advantages over the enemy, fer this is conceded on 
all side8—but when on the eve of complete victory, sud- 
denly our troops are routed, and, as if driven by some 
unseen, overmastering power, are hurrying back in a 
confused retreat, and victory is on the side of rebellion. 
This is significant. If the loyal people, if the Govern- 
ment shall learn the lesson which the “ handwriting” 
of this defeat is setting forth, a new order of events is 
before us—if not, the sooner Southern independence is 
acknowledged, the wiser and the better. 

The Government, while professedly undertaking one 
thing, has actually been undertaking to do it in such a 
Way as thereby to accomplish ¢wo things—and very dis- 
similar, inconsistent, and even antagonistic things they 
are. They are engaged, sword in hand, to maintain the 
authority of the Government, which is assailed by armed 
traitors They would by force maintain the Constitution 
and the Union ; but the method they adopt includes an- 
other and a very different thing, viz, so to suppress 

the rebeliion as to maintain the institution of slavery 
where, by the laws of the state, it now exists. From 
the first opening of the contest, in all practicable ways 
the slaveholders have been assured that no efforts should 
be spared to protect the loyal people of the slave states— 
the Union men, in the possession of their slaves ; nor have 
any pains been taken to show that the right to hold their 


slaves, even on the part of the traitors themselves, would 
not be carefully protected wherever it was possible. 

uniform bas been this course, that not long since, a large 
slavehelder in Missouri expressed his satisfaction in the 
success of the United States arms, because of the secu- 
rity it gave him in the possession of human property! 
The recent debate in the Senate shows that the loyalty 
of Western Virginia is largely, if not based on the 
same fancied security to slave property. noble sen- 
timents of our new Senator, himself from Kentucky, 
openly defying the technicalities of politicians and plac- 
ing the raging contest for the suppression of the rebellion 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


on the foundation of simple truth and right, finds an echo 
in every loyal heart in Illinois. The language and the 
meaning of that “deliverance” is that the Government 
will put down the rebels irrespective of all consequences 
to slavery !—the only ground on which the Goverament 
can either safely or rightfully conduct its operation; 
against the slaveholders’ rebellion. And how slow are 
men in places of power and authority to understand a 
truth so simple! No one with any suitable means of 
jucging doubts the power of the loyal states under the 
Government at Washington to suppress the rebellion; 
but if, side by side with this gigantic enterprise, they will 
attempt another work—the upholding of slavery against 
the chances of escape, or against any and every incidental 
and disturbing force tending to the freedom of the en- 
slaved, then our success is more than doubtful—it iseven 
a fair question whether success is desirable. In other 
words, it is a question whether success on such condi- 
tions would amount to anything more than a perpetuation 
of the cause of our present evils—certain to reproduce 
them in the future. Let eny man inquire what it costs 
in a time of wree peace to maintain a peaceful state 
of things with 4,000,000 of enslaved men scattered over 
one-half our land; and then calculate, if he can, what 
may be requisite to do it when over the length and breadth 
of the lard society is in a perfectly volcauic state, If 
the Government seriously intends to uphold slavery 
while it puts down with the strong hand of military 
power the armed bands of treason, let it instantly take 
measures to raise another army of 500,000 men, thst 
while the first half-million puts its foot on the neck of 
treason, the second may be stationed along the swamps 
and the cotton ard sugar and rice plantations to uphold 
the peculiar institution in its integrity. At this very 
moment all the real friends of the Constitution and the 
Union tremble in view of the election next Monday in 
Kentucky: the people of that state have very naturally 
interpreted the movements of the Government as contain- 
ing a sort of pledge that slavery should not be interfered 
with, and as the prospect looms up before them that it 
may be impracticable to suppress rebellion without fatally 
undermining the institution of slavery, they are in doubt, 
ard the Secessionists wax bold, and the results of the 
election appear doubtful. Let us hope forthe best. Tae 
Lord reigns. 

We are just about in the condition of Israel when re- 
pulsed by the men of Ai (Joshua vii.) We went out all 
exultirg, entirely forgetful that we were hiding the ac- 
cursed thing. Weare repulsed, and now we increase our 
army ; but it will not be strange if God sends us to search 
out the accursed thing, and waits, before bestowing a 
genuine triumph, for us to comprehend wherein both our 
strength and our weakness lie. If a high jadicial func- 
tionary may assume the right to declare that, according 
to the Constitution, colored men have no rights that 
white people are bound to respect, may not the President 
and Cabinet and Congress assume that the institution of 
slavery, the sole cause of the rebeilion, ‘the accursed 
thing in the midst of us,” has no right to be cared for 
while cur armies go forth under the inspiration of the 
sacred truth that all men are created equal and endowed 
by their Creator with the right to life, liberty, and tae 
pursuit of happiness? Why not? . 

P.8.—We are disturbed just now with rumors of South- 
ern troops gathering at Bird’s Point, Mo., at Paducah, 
Ky., with a view to en attack on Cairo. The rumor is 
not credited, though there is nothing very improbable in 
it. Missouri is in a very wretched condition. Business 
is done with. The whole state is uneasy, as if seated 
over the fires of a volcano. People who can, leave the 
state. They who cannot, endure it. Faith and patience 
are prime qualities in Missouri just now. They hope for 
better times—they can hardly be worse. ar tye 

, LE. 





Deligions Intelligence. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


General Associaticns, etc. 
PLACE AND TIME OF THEIR APPROACHING MEETINGS. 
General Assoc. of New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Aug. 
27th 











‘ . 

General Conference of Mass., Newburyport, Sept. 10th. 
General Assoc. of New York, Binghamton, Sept. 24th, 
Presb. and Cong. Con. of Wis., Milwaukee, Sept. 25th. 
General Conference of Minnesota, Anoka, Oct. 10th. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Rindge.—Rev. A. W. Burnham, 
D.D., of Rindge, N. H., preached last Sabbath (July 28th) 
his 40th anniversary sermon. Dr. Burnham was settled in 
1821 as the immediate successor of Rev. Dr. Payson, and 
still continues his pastoral duties over one of the largest 
and most flourishing churches in southern New Hamp- 
shire. Sixteen persons were present last Sabbath who 
were also present forty years ago, when the first sermen 
was preached.— Boston Journal. 


MASSACHUSETTS— Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion.--The report read at the latemeeting of the Massa- 
chusetts General Association embraces returns from 453 
churches. The whole number in the state is 488. These 
churches have received 2,289 members, 721 by profession. 
They have lost 2,480—of which 1083 by death, 121 by 
excommunication, and 1,376 by dismissals, making a net 
loss of 591. The entire number of members is 76,000. 
There were six deaths of clergymen to fifteen last year, 
out of six hundred. Revivals of greater or less power 
are reported in several towns. Sabbath-schools are 
spoken of in the reports as receiving increased attention, 
and awakening a deeper interest in the churches in al! 
parts of the state.— Recorder. 


Lowell.—An ecclesiastical council was held in Lowell 
last week to consider the request of Rev. E. B. Foster, 
pastor of the Jobn street church, for his dismission, eathe 
pastor’s conviction that the state of his health demands 
such a release from a!l exhausting anxiety and labor as 
can be had only by a suspension of the pastoral relation. 
From this conviction the council are not prepared to 
dissent. The church and congregation also, although 
peretrated by no common sorrow at the prospect of a 
separation, have positively accepted their pastor's res- 
ignation. They have iadeed done so, not because he is 
not stil! the man of their choice, but because they fear 
lest a refusal of his request might prove an incurable 
unkindness to him. 


CONNECTICUT—East Windsor Seminary.—The an- 
niversary of this institution occurred last week. On 
Monday and Tuesday was the examination of the class-s, 
On Wednesday, the sessions of the Trustees and the 
Pastorai Union, with the Alumni sermon in the evening. 
The exercises of the graduating class came off on Thars- 
day. The young men, eight in number—one excused on 
account of illness—acquitted themselves with credit. 


Tutor Levi L. Paine of Yale College has accepted a 
call to become colleague pastor of the church in Farm- 
ington, Ct., where Dr. Noah Porter has served more than 
halfa century. Messrs. Henry Upson and Samuel H. 
Lee of Yale Theological School were examined in June 
last by the Hartford South Association, a.d recommended 
to the churches as candidates for the ministry. 


NEW YORK.—Suspension Bridge.—An ecclesias'‘ical 
council met at Suspension Bridge, Thursday, July 18th, 
by the invitation of the First Congregational church, and 
orcained as their pastor William H, Webb, a graduate of 
Auburn Theolegical Seminary. 

Rev. Dr. Condit of Auburn was chosen moderator, and 
preached the sermon. It was a learned and eloquent elu- 
cidation of the power of the church to do good, if its 
latent energies were called forth. The right hand of 
fellowship was extended by Rev. Jos. L. Bennett of Lock- 
port. He assured tne pastor that he had a welcome in 
the warm hearts and waiting homes of his people. He 
here aliuded to the first pastor in a manner calculated 
to endear his memory to his youthful successor : “ That 
the people have warm hearts toward their pastor is the 
loving testimony of that good man who first dwelt among 
them, and so long as he lingered on these earthly shores, 
though far toward the setiing sun, this people had no 
heart to ordain another pastor. Now that he has crossed 
the river, they love him yet, but wiil love you none the 
jess for that. Even now he seems to bend from above to 
welcome you to this pulpit consecrated by his prayer. 
Meek, pure-minded, and unselfish was he—with spirit so 
loity and aim so exalted—it were almost a privilege to 
cie, to live in memory like Jared Knapp ” 

ONE OF THE HEARERS, 


MINNESOTA—Austic.—Pursuant te letters mis- 
sive from the Congregational church in Austin, Rev. C. 
C. Humphrey, late of the Theological Seminary of 
Chicago, was ordained to the work of the Gospel minis- 
try, July 21st. The public exercises were as follows: 

Introductory Exercices, Rev. E. Newton; Sermon, Rev. J.C. 
Strong ; Ordaining Prayer, Rev. 0. A. Thomas; Charge to the 
Candidate, Rev. W. L. Coleman; Right Hand of Fellowship, 
Rev. L. Armsby; Address to the People, Rev. E. Newion; 
Concluding Prayer, Rev. S. Cook: Benediction, Rey. C. C. 
Humphrey. 

ENGLAND—London —A deputation from the Cana- 
dian Congregationalists is about to visit this country, in 
order, if possible, to set the relations of the infant churches 
in that colony with the Colonial Missionary Society upon 
a satisfactory footing. Mr. Marling of Toronto will form 
one of the deputation, and we hope Dr. Wilks of Mon- 
treal will be able to accompany him. Mr. W. F. Clarke 
will also come over, and we shall hear something more 
about the negro-pew question. They will of course be 
visitors at the autumnal meetings of the Congregation+} 
Union, and for once we think that body may profitably 
spend the whole time of its assembly in considering their 
relations and duties to other lands, and to their brethren 
in the colonies.— Patriot. 


Ordination in Calcutta.—The missionaries of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society ordaired three of their native 
evangelists in Union chapel, Calcutta, on the evening of 
March 20th. 





BAPTIST. 


Rev. Dr. Robinson, in his address to the graduating 
class of the Rochester Theological Seminary, at the re- 
cent commencement, advised them to follow the example 
of Dr. Emmons, the great theologian, whom he had pre- 
sented to them as an exemplar, and be in no haste to 
marry. But, since the commencement, three of the class 
of ten have gone into matrimony, and three were already 
married at the time of the address, thus showing the 
shrewdness of the remark of one of the Professors of the 
heme tem | at the time—that the Doctor was “too late— 
too late !” 


Europe.—Baptist principles are spreading in almost 
every part of the Continent. Our missionary at Morlais 
in Brittany has just baptized Mr. Monod and his wife, the 
son of Rev. A. Monod, a name well-known to many of 
your readers. Mr. Monod also offers himself for mission- 
ary services in that part of France. No decision has yet 
been come to on his case, but I think it highly probable 
that he will be accepted.—Correspondent of Chronicle. 


Good Tidings from Burmah.— The Macedonian for 
August J cheering intelligence from the missions in 
Burmah. . Hibba: 


th the labors of Mre. 


interesting revival in connection 
Tetpidau, In this “marked outpouring of the 


Ingalls at 





Spirit,” which commenced in March last, Mr. Crawley 
baptized three converts at Taingdaw, where an assistant 
is stationed. At Letpidau he baptized twelve, March 
24th, besides three on the preceding day, who belonged 
in another village. ‘The whole district seems stirred up 
to inquire whether these things are 9. Ina word, re- 
vival seems the only word adapted to describe the state of 
feeling which I witnessed.” Within the last three 
months, in connection with the labors of Mrs. Ingalls, 
twenty-one have been baptized and admitted to the 
charch, besides five in Henthada district. Mr. Stevens 
writes, April 15th, that he had baptized on Sabbath, Aoril 
ith, six candidates, five of whom were natives of [adia. 
Their conversion was chiefly owing to the instrum2ntality 
of a faithful brother, a member of a sepoy regiment. Mr. 
Stevens reports the baptism, on the 21st of that month, 
of four Burmans by the native paster in Rangoon—one 
male and three females. The former is a pleader in the 
courts of Rangoon, and one of the women is his wife. 
Dr. Binney of the Theological School at Rangoon reports 
avery interesting meeting of the Karen Association at 
Bassein, attended by eight or nine hundred Christian 
Karens.— Examiner. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


Rev. James Barnett.—Private advices from Feypt, says 
The Christian Instructor, announce that this devoted 
missionary was about to sail for this country. He was 
the first foreign missionary of the Associate Reformed 
Church, and has been for seventeen years indefatigable 
in his Jabors. He comes, we understand, to recruit his 
impaired health. He had been advised to return for this 
purpose years ago, but the necessities of the mission have 
detsined him until this time. 


Cumberland Presbyterian Church.—There is a move- 
ment now being made, as we learn from The St. Louis 
Observer, in favor of holding a convention of ministers 
and elders of the Cumberland Presvyterian Church in the 
bounds of the loyal states. The necessity for a conven- 
tion has been precipitated by recent action taken by the 
Assembly’s Board of Missions, located at Lebanon, Tenn., 
and, like the other interests of that Caurch, largely con- 
trolled by the South. The Board first cut off the Burling- 
ton Missicn, and, by a recent “Important Letter,” notice 
is given of the cutting off of the Peoria Mission. The 
reason assigned for withdrawing aid from the latter is 
that “the missionary ” at Peoria, “in a recent letter, has 
uttered sentiments offensive to a large [the Southern] 
portion of the Church.” The letter states further that 
wile there are some missionaries in the loyal states with 
whom the Board sympathizes, yet they too are cut off, 
because “the state of Tenneesce, in which the Board is 
located as a corporate body, is now a member of the Con- 
federate Stetes of America, and as such at war with the 
United States of America; therefore, according to the 
law of nations, it would be illegal to make remittances to 
missionaries in the bounds of the states that are at war 
with the Confederate States.” 


The Irish General Assembly.—The Psalmody Com- 
mittee report as follows : 

“The Psalmody Committee report that their efforts to have a 
teacher of music appointed in connection with each presbytery, 
have not realized their expectations. Their wantof success they 
attribute not so much to the unwillingness of presbyteries to 
make the appo’ntments, as to the scarcicy of competent candi- 
dates. They hope, however, that this difficuity wili soon be 
obviated, a3 a musical association has resently been formed in 
connection with the church in Belfast, for which a conductor of 
first-class musical qualifications has already been secured. 
Although the duties of this gent!eman will, for a time, be strictly 
local, yet it is hoped that his services will ultimate'y be availia- 
bie for the benefit of the church at large, as the assoviation has 
been organized under the auspices of your committee, and is 
intended to take the place of a central institution for the train- 
ing of precentors and candida‘es for presbyterial appointmen‘s.” 

Dr. Dill (Ballymena) moved the adoption of the report. 
He referred to the very low state of the church psalm- 
ody some years ago, and said that there had been a 
gradual improvement. A complaint had on one occasion 
been presented to the Assembly that the minister had in- 
troduced new and strange music, being a departure from 
what were called “the twelve tunes of David.” (Laughter.) 
He believed they had great reason to be thankful fer the 
change that had taken place. 

Dr. Molyneux said that they could not get proper men 
to undertake the duty of the precentor unless they paid 
a proper salary. 

Mr. John Hall (Dublin) moved the reappointment of 
the committee, and that they be instructed to prosecute 
their work with continued energy, and to make greater 
use of the voluntary services of members of the congre- 
gations.—Agreed to. 


METHODIST. 


It is a little remarkabie that the four oldest mia- 
isters of the Methodist Episcopal Church in this country 
shouid bear the name of Joshua. They are Rev. Joshua 
Wells, Rev. Joshua Hall, Rev. Joshua Soule, (now 
Bishop,) and Rev. Joshua Taylor. The last of these has 
recently died ; the others are all living. 


Calvinistic Methodists —7The Religious Intelligencer 
(St. John) says, concerning the great revival which has 
been in progress in Wales during the last two years: 


“ As to figures, it appears that the Calvinistic Methodists, who 
are probably the largest body in Wales, have had the greatest ac- 
cession to their numbers ; 36,000 have been added to them, over 
30,000 to the Independent body, 10,000 to the Baptis‘s, 4,500 to 
the Wesleyan Methodists, and 20,0(0 to the Episcopal Caurch,— 
thus making one hundred thousand in all.” 


Germany —The Annual Conference for this mission 
inet.on June 20th, at Bremen. Rev. C. H. Doering gives 
us the fullowing account of it: 


“We had avery peacefal and harmonious session. The pres- 
ence of oar beloved Bishop Janes has proved a great blessing 
nnto us, and the presence of the otber brethren, Rey. E. L, Janes 

W. F. Warren, made us feel like days of old, ming!ing with 
cur American brethren on like occasions there. Brother Warren, 
no dovbt, wiil prove the right man for us. May the Lord only 
give him strength for the fulfillment of his arduous duties. <A‘ 
present he and his lady have gone to Kissingen for the improve- 
ment of his hea’th, as our insticute will not be opened berore the 
first of September. Brother Willerup, from Copenhagen, was a 
few days with us, to take the Bishop to Norway and Denmark.” 


Buigaria.— Rev. F. W. Flocken writes from Tulcha 
under date of June 29tb, and shows his mission to be dif- 
fusing the leaven of life among the Bulgarians, Germans, 
and Russians. He says: 


“T have, some four weeks azo, been to Odessa, in Russia pro- 
per, and there had the opportunity to address hundreds of Ger- 
man colonists at my father’s house. My main object in goiag to 
Odes*a was to get’ money to pay the debt on our schooi-ho:se, 
which is net yet paid on account of the hard winter and stoppage 
of every kind of employment. The house is already too small, 
and something must be done ; our only trust is in God, and from 
him we wait for guidance in this matter. I got at Odessa this 
time 68 rubles, or $62 38; besides this I will get the needed 
amount ata much less per cent. than I pay now ; and, thirdly, 
— have been devised by which the whole amount is to be 
raised.’ 








EPISCOPAL. 


English —A church-rate has been carried at Camber- 
well by 981 to 873 votes, and at Sefton, Livergool, by 801 
votes to 528. 

The Bishopric of Honolulu (Sandwich Islands) has 
been conferred, with the ys of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, upon Rev. T. N. Staley, formerly Feilow 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and afterwards Vice-Prin- 
cipal of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea —Johkn Bull. 


Taken Prisoner —We regret to learn that our friend, 
Rev. J. F. Mines, rector of Grace church, Bzth, and 
chaplain of the Sscond Maine Volunteers, was made a 
—— by the Confederate troops at the battle of Bull 

un, in which his regiment was engaged. We presume 
the fact to be that Mr. Mines voluntarily placed himself 
in the power of the enemy, in order that he might be adie 
to minister, in the hospital, to the wounded and dying men 
of the regiment.—Calendar. 


Ecclesiastical Separation —Our Southern brethren in 
the Church as well as in the state are resolved to cut 
loose from us Northerners. The Diocese of South Caro- 
lina, no less than the state thereof, determined that it 
would dissolve all connection with the Caurch in the 
loyal states. She takes the lead in nullification of sacred 
ties as in others. Now the Convention of the delegates 
from the Church in the several seceded states, held 
lately in Montgomery, Ala., hae passed an “ ordiaance” 
of separation from the General Convention. We cannot 
but regard such an action toward unoffending brethren, 
and uncalled for, as not only contrary to Christian 
comity, but to ecclesiastical obligation entered into, 
mutually binding equally upon all, under the General 
Constitution and Canons of the Church. But a rash 
haste has marked their operations from first to last, and 
their precipitancy is only involving them, with every new 
step, more and more in trouble and inconsistency. Their 
measures are not calculated to deepen the affection 
which their Church brethren, irrespective of politics, 
have hitherto cherished for them. It is a poor return for 
the sacrifices which the Church at the North has su fered 
on their account. Because, as a Church, we would not 
meddle with slavery, our Christian character has been 
questioned, and our progress no; been as fast as it might 
have been had we worked with that means for popularity. 
— Calendar. ' 





DUTCH REFORMED. 


Summary cf the Church.—From the minutes of the 
General Synod just published, we gather the following 
summary of our ecclesiastical affairs : 
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Proportion to communicants, only 's fraction over $10 
each, for support of the Gospel at home, and for mis- 
sionary and other benevolent purposes. 


Canasteta —This church, formerly under the charge of 
Dr. Garretson, has secured the services of Rev. James A. 
Little, recently ordained to the Gospel ministry. Under 
a few weeks’ administration of thie young brother, this 
church has suddenly arisen from a state of discourage- 
ment to one of — promise. The scattered elements 
have been regathered. Preaching the Gospel in love, 
without bitterness, and in a captivating manner, he has 
opened the people’s hearts and purses. He does n»t mis- 
take dullness for orthodoxy. He seems to be a man for 
the place, and a man for the times.—Christias Intelli- 
gencer. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Induction of « Native Pastor at Calcutte.—We learn 
from The Overland Christian Spectator that the indac- 
tion of Rev. Lal Behari De as pastor of the Free Church 
mission con tion, Cornwallis square, Calcutta, on 
the 17th of March, excited much interest among natives 
and Europeans. Dr. Duff officiated on the occasion, and 
introduced the pastor. The native congregation are to 
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Romish Decline in Ireland.—In 1845 the population 
of Ireland was well-nigh nine millions. Three aillions 
—a number equal to the entire pepulation of Scotland— 
in the course of the — a fifteen years disappeared, 
in consequence of famine a cnignetien. The famine 
fell most heavily on the Popish portion of the people, and 
the emigration has proceeded mainly from the same 
cless. It is perhaps unnecessary to tell you that of the 
multitudes who found their way to the United States, a 
very large proportion renounced Popery; and the same 
thing may be affirmed in regard to those who landed in 
Australia, New Zealand, and other parts of our colonial 
empire. We are, however, looking at present only to 
Ireland ; and, although the emigration has, from the 
American crisis, received a ar gay check, it may be 
expected to go on feeding itself by the large sums sent 
home by emigrants to bring out their friends. Tnen, 
both in the south and west of Ireland for several years 
there has been a constant and a rising tide of emigration 
of Scotch settlers; so that the All-wise seems now about 
to settle a plantation from Scotland in Munster as he did 
in Ulster two centuries ago. All these settlers, perme- 
ating the provinces with Protestantism, are severa'ly and 
collectively a powerful weapon in the hands of him 

“Who moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform,” 
for an aggressive warfare against the anti-Christian sys- 
tem. Then look at the very blunders of Rome herself, so 
long pretending in Ireland to be the friend of liberty, and 
at length completely throwing off the mask in gettin up 
that very foolish expedition of the Irish Italian brigade. 


Departure of Missionaries from India.—Eleven or 
twelve missionaries belonging to the different missionary 
bodies in India have been obliged to leave that country 
since the commencement of the present year, priacipally in 
consequence of the enfeebled state of their health. They 
belong to the Church Missionary Society, London Mis- 
sionary Society, Baptist Missionary Society, Welsti Cal- 
vinistic Missionary Society, and the American Bap ist 
Missionary Society. 


Progress in Italy.—In Italy, we rejoice to learn, the 
work of evangelization is agen with giant strides. 
Mr. M’Dougali, the Free Church missionary at Florence, 
narrated to the Irish Assembly a variety of cheering in- 
cidents in the history of the consolidating of the Italian 
kingdom within the last few weeks. The Irish Presby- 
terian Church, we may notice, contribu:ed no less a sum 
last year than £13,000 for Italian evangelization ; and to it, 
therefore, the statement by Mr. M’Dougall as to the new 
italian law ofliberty came with all the odor of tidings from 
a far distant land. According to the Sardinian law of 
freedom, which has been carried over into Italy, with the 
exception of Rome and the territory of Venetia, both of 
which are longing for their birthright, the colporter 
travels about unmolested with his passport and permit as 
the vender of religious books. The church-yards have 
been thrown open to Protestant and Catholic dead with- 
out distinction. The government of the common schools 
has been taken out of the hands of the priests; and lib- 
erty of discussion in religious matters has been declared 
to be no crime in the eye of the law. What is most 
fortunate at such a time is that there is ready to hand the 
Diodati Bible, 300 years old, a translation superior, some 
think, to our English version, or the German edition of 
Luther and the ancient Waldensian Church. The stu- 
dents of the Waldensian Church, who enjoyed their resi- 
dence in Florence during the winter and spring months, 
are now employing their holiday in tours of evangetiza- 
tion and colportage. In reference to colportage, we may 
state that Mr. M’Dougall estimates the sale of Bibles last 
year in all Italy at betwixt 40,000 and 50,000 copies. “I 
never (he said) felt such a thrill of pleasure in my heart 
as when I learned that a colporter who left Florence last 
spring, laden with Bibles and religious treatises, had 
journeyed on foot through the States of the Church re- 
cently taken from the Fe a and, after selling right and 
left without let or hindrance, had safely arrived at 
Naples.” And though box after box of both Bibles and 
religious books was forwarded to Naples, a depot pro 
posed to be established there did not really exist for 
some months; for each box was emptied of its contents 
a day or two after Its arrival, and earnest entreaties were 
sent for more. 


Massachusetts Chaplaine.—The following is a complete 
list of the chaplains in the Mass. three-years regiments se 
far eppointed: 1st Regiment, W. H. Cudworth, Unitarian ; 
2d, A. H. Quint; 7th, Robert Carver; 9:h, (Irish,) Mr. 
Sculley. Roman Catholic; 10th, F. A. Barton; llth, 
Elisha F. Watson. Episcopal; 12th, Edward L. Clark; 
13th, N. M. a Universalist ; 14th, Stephen Barker, 
Univarias ; 16th, A. B. Faller, Unitarian. Messrs. Quint, 
Carver, Barton, and Clark are Congregationalists. The 
latter is late of the Seminary at Andover, where he was 
captain of the Havelock Grays. The Andover Advertiser 
says he is alike posted in theology and Hardee’s tactics. 
The same may be said of Mr. Barton, who was talked of 
as Colonel of the 10th Regiment.—Congregationalist. 


MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. 


Alexander—Mr. William Alexander, a licentiate of 
Huntingdon, has been engaged to supply the church of 
Spruce Creek, Pa. 

Andrews—Rev. Russell B. Andrews, on the 4 h inst., 
was ordained to the pastoral care of the Paris and Wood- 
stock Baptist church, Me. 

Aimstroxsg—Rev. Noble Armstrong, New Albany Pres- 
bytery, has been sussended from the ministry. 

Averili—Rev. A. M. Averill of Middleboro’ having re- 
ceived the offer from Capt. Howes, one of his deacons, 
of a free passage to Europe in his brig, has accepted. 

Bates—Rev. L. C. Bates has accepted the unanimous 
invitatien of the Second Baptist church in Walworth, 
Wayne co., N. Y. 

Bray—Mr. Wm. L. Bray, of the last class of the Chi- 
czgo Theological Seminary, has accepted a unanimous 
cail from the First Congregational church of Aurora, Iil. 

Brownson—The First Presbyterian church of Cincin- 
nati have extended a unanimous call to Rev. James I. 
Brownson, D D, of Waehington, Pa. 

Clark—Rev. A. D. Clark, D.D., Professor of the United 
Presbyterian Seminary, Allegheny, has accepted a call 
to Manchester, Pa. 

Cochran—Rev.S. D. Cochran was dismissed, July 12th, 
from the pastoral charge in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Colver—Rev. N. Colver, D.D., late of Woodstock, IIl., 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of the Tabernacle 
Baptist church, Chicago. Rev. H. K. Green, late pastor, 
is now in New York city, with health improved. 

Drake—Rev. J. C. Drake has resigned the charge of 
the Baptist church of Westfield, N. Y. 

Frdman—Rev. Albert Erdman of Reading, Pa., has ac- 
cepted acall to the Congregational church at Deans- 
ville, Oneidaco., N. Y. 

Fisher—Rev. D. W. Fisher has resigned the charge of 
the Thalia-street church, New Orleans, La. His address 
for the present is Pomeroy, Meigs c2., Ohio. 

Flint--Mr. F. W. Flint, Buffalo Presbytery, was 
ordained pastor of the Presbyterian church in Silver 
Creek, N. Y. Prof. Huntington of Auburn Seminary 
preached the sermon. 

Gallaher—Rev. F. B. Gallaher’s post-office address is 
Hillsdale, Mich. 

Galloway—Rev. John S. Galloway has taken charge, 
as Principal, of the Cooper Institute, at Dayton. 

Garre!son— Rev. John Garretson, D D , has accepted a 
cali from the church at Owasco Outlet, Cayuga county, 


a. 7%. 

Gilbert—Rev. N. P. Gilbert is meeting with much en- 
couragement in his mission at Callao, the seaport of 
Lima, the capital of Peru. He preaches both in German 
and in English. 

Herr—Rev. Wm. Herr of Dayton, Ohio, has received 
the appointment of egent of the American Bible Society 
for Southern Ohio. 

Hickmar—Rev. W. W. Hickman has resigned the pas- 
toral charge of McKeesport Baptist church. 

Hopweoc—Mr. Isaiah B. Hopwood, of Union Seminary, 
N. Y., was ordained associate pastor of the Second church 
in Coventry, N. Y. 

Jameson—The last moments of the gallant Colonel 
Slocum, of the Rhode Island 24 regiment, were soothed, 
we learn, by the presence and sympathy of his friend and 
the chaplain to his regiment whom he had chosen, Rev. 
T. C. Jameson. 

Jones—Rev. J. L. Jones found it necessary to leave 
the New Providence church, Emerson, Mo..on account 
of the difficulties in that state, and is supplying the First 
Presbyterian church at Rushville, Ill. 

Judson—Mr. Adoniram B. Judson, eldest son of the 
late Dr. Judson, has been appointed assis'ant-surgeon in 
the U. 8. Navy, Washingten. 

Kennedy—Rev. G. W. Kennedy. for a number of years 
General Agent of the American Tract Society for Vir- 
ginia, has resigned. 

Lasher—Rev. G. W. Lasher of Nerwalk. Ct., has re- 
ceived the appointment of chaplain to the 5th regiment of 
the Connecticut Volunteers, and has resigned his charge 
of the Baptist church. 

Little—Mr. James A. Little was ordained as an evan- 
gelist in the Thirteenth-street church, July 21st. Sermon 
by Rev. Dr. Burchard. 

Marsha)]—Rev. Samuel C. Marshall has been ordained 
pastor of the First Presbyterian church, Hoboken, N. J. 

Mason—Rev. Arthur Mason has resigned the rectorship 
of St. Andrews, Chelsea, Mass. 

Mather—Rev. W. L Mather, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in Geneva, Wis , is acting as chaplain of the 
3d Wisconsin regiment, now in Western Virginia. 

Mines—Rev. J. F. Mines, chaplain of the 2d Maine 
regiment, we are glad to learn is safe. He was revo 
killed and left on the field. He was captured by the 
rebels, and made his escape, arriving at Alexandria a day 
or two after the battle. 

Mosher—The post-office address of the Rev. William 
C. Mosher is changed to Jackson, Amador co , Cal. 

Richolson—Rev. C. F. Nicholson, late of Madison Uni- 
versity, was, on the 18th ult., ordained pastor ef the Bap- 
tist cones, Ceasar, Mose. Sermon by Rev. G. B. Ide, 

-D., of Springfield, Mass. 

Pp erinethef Bev. Octavius Perinchief has accepted a 
call to the Church of the Mediator, Lexington avenue and 


Twhelpe—Rev, J. Phelps, DD. was installed on the 
5th of July, by the Presbytery of Stockton, as pastor of 
the First Presbyterian church of Sacramento, Cal. 

Phillips—Rev. B. T. Phillips, Rondout, N. Y., desires 
correspondents to address him as “Chaplain, 9:h Regi- 
ment New York State Militia, Washington, D. C.” 

BRoot—Rev. L. J. Root of Ionia, Michigan, has received 
2 call to the church in Medina. 

Scott—Rev. W. A. Scott, D.D., pastor of the Calvary 
church, San Francisco, has sent in his resignation on 
account of a difference of views on the war question. 

See—Rev. John L. See of Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
elected by the Board of Education as a secretary of the 
+ same. 

Severance—Rev. John F. Severance has eccepted a 
gh Se “<- church in Frank!in, N. Y. 
setts, and now in Mobile, 
Christ church in that city “ 
the climate.” 


Smith—Rev. Henry 





Smith, D.D., of Lane Seminary, 
bas accepted an invitation to supply the First Presbyte- 
wan church, Rochester, for one year. 
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—Rev. H. L. Stanley, Dunkirk, has taken the 
Puschyterioh church at Adams, N.Y. 
Stansbrough—Rev. Rufus M. ge eg has accepted 
a call from the Reformed Dutch church at Manheim 
Center, Herkimer county, N. Y. 

Strieby—Rev. M. E. Strieby of Syracuse has been in- 


vited to become pastor of the Congregational church in 
West Meriden, Ct. 
T Rev. J. W. Tag has resigned the pastoral 


aggart— 

charge of the First Baptist church, Detroit, Mich. 

Ve e—Mr. Henry Vehslage, Jr., has accepted a 
call from the Reformed Dutch church of Irvington, N. J. 

Wells—Rev. J. A. Wells, formerly a member of the 
Genesee Conference, and who became disconn:cted with 
the Methodist Church during the Nazarite excitement, 
two years since, has returned to the Church, and is again 
es Bf the creation of ee authorities. 

Rev. Samue ckotf h “ 

tation to the church at Kerr’s Hitl, oy cece to 


es 


General Wels. 





DOMESTIC. 

No Cotton to be an rele ublish to-day a card 
signed by every cotton factor of New Orleans, recom- 
mending the planters not to ship a bale of cotton to New 
Orleans until the blockade is fully and entirely aban- 
doned. The gentlemen who sign this card are all men 
of their word, who mean precisely what they say, and 
who control the trade of one-half the cotton product of 
the United States. Their recommendation will be carried 
yr by the planters to a man.—New Orleans Crescent, 
23d. 


Emigrants Arriving.—Mr. Casserly, the clerk of the 
Board, informs us that a large number of the emigrants 
arriving are enlisting in the volunteer service of the 
United States. A large number of Germans have joined 
the Clinton Rifles, and the Borussia, which arrived to-day, 
brings several European officers who come to this 
country to offer their services to this Government. One 
of them has already signified his intention of joining the 
above-named rifle corps. The arrivals are about ten 
thousand less for the year thus far, in comparison with 
the arrivals of last year. 


Stars in Flags and Coins —In answer to the query, 
“‘why the stars on the United States flag are five-pointed 
and those in the coins six-pointed,” the editor of The 
Historical Magazine answers, that the designer of the 
coin followed English, and of the flag French custom. 
In English heraldic language the star has six points; in 
the heraldry of Holland, France, and Germany the star 
is five-pointed.— Boston Transcript. 


Rebel Prisoners.—The Government does no: propose 
to recognize the Southern Confederacy by an exchange 
of prisoners. All who have not been officers of the 
United States army will be released on giving their 
parole not to bear arms again against the United States, 
afford aid and information to the enemy.—Phtladelphia 

ress. 


The Juvenile Lincolns.—The President’s younger sons 
have erected an encampment on the Executive grounds, 
and have gone into quarters. They are “in for the war,” 
and are enlisting a little army of juveniles. 


Copperheads.—The sympathizers with the Southern 
rebellion, residing in Bergen county, held a meeting at 
Schraalenburg on Tuesday, and, by inflammatory speeches 
— the Administration, endeavored, as far as pos- 
sible, to discourage volunteers from enlisting to sustain 
the Stars and Stripes. Considerable excitement prevailed 
toward the close of the meeting in consequence of re- 
marks uttered by one of the so-called peacemakers, and 
for a while 2 fracas was apprehended. 


What Gen. Fremont thinks of the Repulse —On the 
road from Columbus to this ciiy, yesterday afternoon, 
Gen. Fremont expressed himself to a prominent citizen 
of Cincinnati about the war, and especially about the 
late repulse of the Federal army. The General gave it 
as his opinion that the “defeat” of Sunday last would 
have a gocd effect upon the Union troops, making them 
rally with redoubled zeal around the Stars and Stripes. 
He thought our loss, considering the circumstances, was 
very smal!. He believed the war would be brought toa 
speedy termination, and said he “did not see how it could 
have any other result than the perpetuity of the Union.” 
—Cincinnati Gazette. 


Chaplain Missing —Rev. Hiram Eddy of Canaan, Ct., 
the chaplain of the Secend Connecticut Volunteers, has 
not been heard from since the battle at Bull Run. He 
was last seen administering to the wants of the wounded, 
and — probably taken prisoner at the hospital at Cen- 
treville. 


From Hayti.—Rev. 8. W. Lewis, who left this country 
some time since as a minister and missionary with a 
company of emigrants to Hayti, writes back encourag- 
ingly of his reception, and of the country as a field for 
missionary labor and a home for the colored people of 
the United States, 


From North Carolina and the South—We had an 
interview yesterday with a highly intelligent gentleman 
from Raleigh, N. C., which place he left on Friday after 
the battle of Manassas. The cry in that section seemed 
to be universally “On to Washington !” 

Wilmington, N. C., has not been blockaded, and the 
Mariner, a tow-boat mounting two guns, had gone out 
with a letter of marque. British vessels came in almost 
daily, and took out ship stores without interference. 

The rebel wounded at Manassas passed southward in 
the train with our informant, and halloed their intention 
to go back when recuperated and burn the Yankee towns. 

Two brothers of Mrs. Lincoln were in the rebel army, 
one a private and one acaptain. The former was a doc- 
tor, and had been arrested on a groundless charge of trea- 
son to the rebel Government. The second, when our in- 
formant saw him, had in charge thirty-five Federal pris- 
oners from Fortress Monroe. The mob at Atlanta, Ga., 
were anxious to get at these, and rend them, but Capt. 
Todd took their part, and drew upon some of the com- 
moners. 

Gov. Pickens was refused a pass to Manassas after the 
battle of Sunday week, and no civilian was allowed to go 
beyond Richmond in that direction. 

The first loyal flag was seen by our informant forty 
miles from the Tennessee line in Kentucky. The trains 
at the boundary, as if afraid of treachery from each side, 
back up with reversed locomotives, ready to steam off at 
the first display of force. 

Breckinridge was in disgrace in the South, bul Vallan- 
digham and Ben Wood were in high favor. McClellan was 
every where feared and cursed, and Gen. Scott was libeled 
on all occasions. Our officers and privates were placed 
in contempt at every quarter. 

Building railroads and making war munitions were the 
sole employments. The first draught for the Confederate 
army was daily expected, and the Southrons were in great 
trepidation at the prospect of impressment. 

Northerners are execrated, and run out or hung ¢very- 
where, and a movement is on foot to oust all the Northern 
renegades from the rebel army, where many of them hold 
commissions.— Philadelphia Press. 





Pay of the Police —If the police officers could be paid 
weekly, or even once a fortnight, it would be a very great 
advantage to them, and would very often prevent them 
from incurring debts. Three-fourths of the police force 
would much rather be paid weekly at the rate of $700 a 
year, than monthly at the rate of $800 a year. And-they 
would be gainers by it, while it would break up the trade 
of a set of usurers, and save the morals of the men. 


Indians Comizg.—A correspondent of The New Or- 
leans Delta, writing from Fort Smith, Ark., says : 

“Six hundred mounted riflemen are coming from the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws, and a regiment of half-blood Cherokees 
has gone forward to Camp Walker. The Cherokees area fighting 
tribe, but the half-breeds are doubly so. ‘Choctaw small on the 
plain, but h—1! in the bush!’” 

Some will be reminded of Lord Chatham’s speech on 
the “means which God and nature put into our hands.” 


Truth vs. J: ff Davis —It will be recollected that Jeff. 
Davis, in his speech at Richmond, after the battle of Ball 
Run, stated that the rebel forces had captured provisions 
enough to last an army of fifty thousand men one year. 
A gentleman attached to the Government service has 
computed the details of this assertion. It would require 
thirty-six and a half millions of pounds, and over twelve 
thousand wagons and forty-eight thousand horses to 
transport the amount. The official returns show that 
we lost but twenty-one wagons, and due allowance can 
therefore be made for the idle boasts of the rebels. 


Mount Vernon Safe—The Washington correspondent 
of The World writes: 

“Mr. Wm. H. Morrell, Lady Georgiana Fane, and Mrs Clif- 
ford, British subjects, left here yesterday for a trip to Mount 
Vernon, returning to-day. Their visit was entirely successful, 
and gives an occasion for the contradiction of the reports _—_ 
the grounds and buildings had been mutilated. ber y/ &- 
perfect condition as of old, though the place presen’ —_ 
gloomy desolation. Mr. Hibbard, the superintendent o x e 

Jace, and his attendants were tnere in perfect security. oy 
bad been disturbed by no rebel incursions, nor had any scouts 
even been seen in the vicinity. The party met with no trouble 
on their way from Alexandria, though they were urged at head- 
quarters not to undertake the journey It woald hardly be safe 
for @ loyal American citizen to visit Mount Vernon, but the 
passport of a foreign government protects its citizens in the 
sacred pi! grimage.” ' 

Bailroad Opened.— The Lewiston Journal thinks the 
Androscoggin Railroad extension will be opened early in 
‘August, so that cars can run from Bath to that place. 


Secesh Coffee.—Some of the Southern journals are ter- 
ribly troubled about a substitute for coffee, the blockade: 
of the Southern ports having cut off their usual supply 
of that article. One paper suggests that common okra 
seeds are a good substitute, and a writer to another says 
he has mixed dried sweet potatoes with equal quantities 
of coffee, and “ this coffee,” he says, “looks much richer 
and is equally as good as the genuine.” 

No W_nt of Arms South —A correspondent of The 
Georgia Citizen, writing from Richmond, savs there are 
over 900 men employed fn the Tredegar Ivon Works, where 
they turn out over ten cannon per day, from five to one 
hundred and thirty-four pounders—columbiads, howit- 
zers, field-pieces, rifled cannon, shell-shot, and — 
enough to supply an army of 500,000 men. — — 
stock is made in a peculiar way. The piece of wood is 
put into a machine, and it comes out a perfect stock ; 
five hundred are turned out in a day. Cartridges are 
made by women and se cee Mihebaies Wane 

on South.—Adams 

nen to send apy letters Sout rovided the 
United States letter stamp is put upon them, Their 
charge for sending letters is twenty-five cents. 

send everything sealed, just as they receive it, 
without any examination either of their own or by any 
officiel. This means of intercourse with the rebels ought 
to be stopped, or some examination should be p 

for, which would prevent the traitorous communication 
of information useful to the rebels.— Washington Repub- 


lican. 
—Rev. W. A. Passavant Ab db >= 
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NEUTRALITY HOSTILITY. 


Ir is a doctrine of political science generally re- 

ceived, and we all clearly understand and strenuously 
maintain, especially in these days, that when a part 
of a nation revolts from a lawful government, all the 
rest of its subjects are bound to take their stand on 
its side, and that if any propose to hold themselves 
aloof, in a posture of indifference as between the 
conflicting parties, they ought to be reckoned, as in 
fact their influence is felt, in the interest of the rebel- 
lion. Every just notion of authority imposes this 
obligation wherever it extends. The government 
must be either maintained or opposed by all its sub- 
jects. One province of an empire cannot stand 
neutral as between another province and the im- 
perial authority, without itself revolting against that 
authority. While certain states of our Union are in 
arms against the Federal Government, every other 
state must take part with it, or else, if only by inac- 
tion, it takes part with them ; because that Government 
has been constituted supreme over the territory of all 
the states. Another nation, occupying other terri- 
tory, may be neutral, but not any part of this nation. 
Neutrality here is hostility. Now the conception 
which pervades the Scriptures, of a divine kingdom 
of which Christ is the head and his disciples citizens, 
as plainly exposes the plea of those who say that 
though they are not its loyal subjects, yet they are 
not its rebellious enemies. For this kingdom has for 
its territory the universe, and claims all beings for 
its subjects. Itis the empire of God and holiness, 
ever and everywhere in conflict with the dominion of 
sin and Satan. Unequal as are the parties in the 
strife, the universe of souls is divided between them. 
If any world should declare itself neutral as between 
Christ and the adversary, it would thereby place itself 
on the adversary’s side ; and the same must be true 
of every individual soul. The divine King claims of 
every man allegiance, and proposed neutrality be- 
tween him and rebellious spirits, whether of hell or 
of this world, is something else and something con- 
trary, and therefore itself rebellion. Tobe only not 
loyal to him is to be disloyal. Neutrality in respect 
to him or his religion, is hostility. Such is his 
proclamation: ‘He thatis not with me is against 
me.’ Beit remembered that he counts every man 
for him or against him, and the latter if not the 
former. As many as own that they are not on his 
side, do thus class themselves on the contrary side. 
If they are not citizens of the kingdom of God, they 
are aliens and enemies, of whom the Psalmist says, 
“ They are confederate against thee.’”’ This is the 
conclusive answer to be given when one would 
quiet himself in the neglect of personal religion by 
saying or thinking: “Iam not serving God, but I 
do not rebel against him, nor mean to serve Satan; 
I am not a friend who loves him, but neither 
am I an enemy who hates him; I am not a 
Christian, yet I am not a scoffer, nor an infi- 
del; if I do not take part with Christians, neither 
co I with their enemies; I have not come to 
a choice between the two kingdoms of good and 
evil; and though not among the children of God, I 
am not willing to be reckoned among the children of 
the devil.’ Let every one think of such a position, 
and what it means in the affairs of our country, 
when he reads the newspapers ; and let him think 
what it means in the affairs of religion, when he 
reads the Bible. 





THE BULGARIAN QUESTION. 

Tue readers of The Independent have from time 
to time been advised of the indications of a religious 
reformation among the Bulgarians, their readiness to 
receive the Bible, and their disposition to throw off 
the yoke of the hierarchy. A while ago this reforma- 
tion seemed about to shape itself externally, by the 
separation of the Bulgarian community from the 
ecclesiastical rule of the Greek patriarch. Several 
Bulgarian bishops, more or less enlightened by the 
truth, had applied to the Porte to be constituted, like 
the evangelical Armenians, into a distinct politico- 
ecclesiastical community, to be governed through 
their own officers, and recognized by the general 
government through their own representative head. 
According to the terms of the [atti Humayoun this 
application should have been granted, and the eman- 
cipation of the Bulgarians from the political and 
ecclesiastical domination of Greek officials made 
secure. But Russia, siding with the Greek patriarch, 
used her influence to have the protesting bishops 
banished as heretics and rebels. French influence 
combined with Russian for this object, assuming that 
the Bulgarians, if denied the privilege of a separate 
ecclesiastical organization, with the usual political 
privileges allowed to such communities in Turkey, 
would throw themselves into the arms of the Latin 
or Romish Churea, which has a recognized political 
existence in the empire. Tne banishment of the 
bishops—a violation of the solemn pledges of the 
Government—was secured by these sinister influ- 
ences. But the Bulgarians as a community have 
refused to be led over to Rome ; and if their leaders 
have firmness, patience, and wisdom, they may yet 
be able to secure their religious independence. In a 
private letter to an editor of this journal, from which 
the accompanying extracts are taken, Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin of Constantinople gives the latest phise of 

this interesting and complicated movement. He 

prefaces the account with a hopeful reference to the 
new Sultan: 


“ Abdul Medjid has passed away. Abdul Aziz reigns 
in his stead. No commetions whatever have attended 
the change. Riza Pasha, who has so long had such a 
powerful influence in the empire, and who is hated by 
the present Sultan, is deprived of all his offices, (three in 
number,) and will probably have to give up some of his 
enormous wealth. The monarch is cleansing the Gov- 
ernment of sinecures in the most wonderful manner for 
Turkey, and if he goes on for two weeks as he has begun 
he will have the most economical Government in the 
world. He is evidently a man of energy—time will show 
if he has wisdom to make his energy a blessing to the 
empire. 

“The French occupation of Syria seems tobe regarded 
here as a grand failure, and now that they have gone, 
the Turks are doing better without than with them. 

“When I first arrived here the Catholics were jubilant 
over their prospects among the Bulgarians. They had 
diplomatically outwitted the Greeks and Russians, and 
had completely equelched England, America, Dutchland, 
and all Protestant influences combined, 

“It is true the late Administration committed a base 
act, directly against all the principles of the Hatti Huma- 
youn, in banishing the Bulgarian bishops who only 
claimed spiritual freedom from the Greek patriarch. But 
Ruseia and the Greeks insisted uponit. France, and with 
her all the Catholic embassies, joined with Russia, seeing 
clearly that their banishment would throw the whole 
community into the arms of Rome. The English embas- 
sador is rarely moved with any fierce emotions of religi- 


ous zeal, and his indifference neutralized the influence of 


the other Protestant embassies, who were ready to take 
8 bold stand upon the question. The Turks, seeing that 
the majority of Christian diplomats put such a curious 

tion upon the limits of the Hatti Humayoun, 


quietly eaid, ‘God is great! Let the Giaours have their 


own way, The question concerns them alone ;’ and the 


cardinal’s hat. 

“ And the exasperated Bulgarians seemed ready to do 
as they had threatened, and go over to Rome. It is true 
the astute editor of The Levant Herald saw throughit all, 
and cautioned the Catholics not to trust 'such promises, 
but this only made them furious at his heretical hostility 
to their great success. 

“In order to bring the movement to a very speedy and 
very glorious result, a Bulgarian priest, Rev. Josif Sokol- 
ski, was sent to Rome to be consecrated by the Pope 
himself ‘Bishop of the United Bulgarians.’ The cere- 
mony was performed with great splendor in the Sixtine 
chapel ; and Rome lifted up her head and rejoiced that 
while infidel Italians and Frenchmen were taking away 
her temporal power in the West, Mary had heard at length 
the ery of her worshipers, and was giving them the East- 
Bishop Josif was the object of special attention at Rome. 
He received noble presents, sacred miracle-working 
relics for the speedier conversion of the whole Slavic 
race, and was promised the patriarchate of all the Bul- 
garians as soon as his converts should reach half a mil- 
lion. The most devoted, pious, learned, able, and apos- 
tolic missionary, M. Boré, was to be made Bishop of 
Smyrna and Apostolic Vicar over all Catholic missions 
in the empire. 

“Soon after his return from Rome, Bishop Josif began 
to see that the stolid, obstinate Bulgarian people had no 
heart-deep intention of following his lead to Rome. 
Some of them began very ignorantly and stupidly to in- 
sinuate that they only threatened to do it for effect, and 
that really to come under the yoke of Rome would be 
‘jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire.’ So the 
new bishop sent his chief priest, Rev. 5. Theodore, well 
furnished with French gold, on a tour, a very spiritual 
missionary tour, among the Bulgarian people. He soon 
turned ‘back in utter discouragement, although in the 
meantime all the French and German Ultramontane pa- 
pers were glorifying the church and worshiping the 
dragon that gave such power unto the beast and was 
healing in Turkey, China, and over all the East the 

of Italy. 
yaoi Boré ae impatient of delay. He called 
Bishop Josif to give account of his stewardship. Bishop 
Josif demanded a definite statement of the source and 
amount of his episcopal revenues. A fierce altercation 
it is said ensued, and much holy wrath was poured out 
on both sides. ; : ; 
“ Bishop Josif departed then in high indignation to his 
chief priest Theodore, and conscious of all the apostolic 
power with which he had been invested, he first excom- 
municated and anathematized Mons. Bor’, and then with 
his new miter, crozier, jewels, relics, and priest disap- 
peared, taking French leave of all his new confreres, and 
especially of the French embassador, Mons, Lavalette, 
who had lavished upon him official smiles and honors, 
Report says he took the Russian steamer to Odessa. 
“The boasted thousands and tens of thousands of con- 
verts have likewise disappeared, the Catholic Bulgarian 
newspaper has ceased, the Ultramontanes seem to be 
struck with black despair, and the beast, instead of being 
healed, seems to be stone dead. M. Lavalette and all 
the newspapers throw the blame upon M. Bore. Instead 
of the Smyrna bishopric and apostolic vicarate, he will 
have to expiate his mistakes (¢. e., crimes) insome remot- 
est region of the world, whithersoever the General of 
the Jesuits shall please to send him, ‘Sic transit 
gloria.’ ”’ 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN THEOLOGI- 
CAL SEMINARIES. 


Tux Theological Seminary in the distinctive form 

in which it exists in this conntry—as at Bangor, An- 

dover, West Newton, New Haven, New York, Prince- 

ton, Auburn—is hardly known to our English breth- 

ren in their methods of training for the pulpit. In 

the Church of England a course of theological read- 

ing under a Fellow of one of the Universities, with 

attendance upon certain courses of lectures, followed 

by an episcopal examination, is the ordinary way of 
preparing for orders. The Independents have of late 

years given much attention to the education of their 

ministry, and under the lead of able and scholarly 

men their various collegiate institutions have ad- 

vanced in their relative standing, and in the re- 

quirements of the preparatory course. It still reads 

strangely to us, however, when the report of a school 

of the prophets blends elassical and mathematical 

studies with the various branches of theological in- 

struction. For example, The London Patriot, of 
July 4th, contains a highly interesting report of the 

anniversary exercises at the Countess of Hunting- 

don’s College, Cheshunt, from which it appears that 

the classes had read the Crito, the Apology ef Soc- 

rates, portions of the Odyssey and of Xenophon’'s 

Memorabilia, and in Latin, portions of Tacitus, Ovid, 

and Sallust; that in mathematics they had gone 

through three or four books of Euclid, the elements 

of Algebra and of Trigonometry; that in theology, 

they had studied exegetically portions of the New 

Testament, with the related topics of the canon, 

genuineness and inspiration of the Scriptures, But- 

ler’s Analogy, the elements of moral science, natural 

theology and Christian evidences, had heard lectures 

on homiletics, pastoral theology, and church-history, 

and had read essays and sermons. This is as if 
Phillips Academy and the Theological Seminary at 
Andover should be combined in one institution, omit- 

ting the intermediate four years’ collegiate course, 

and instructing their classes jointly under three pro- 

fessors for one brief term of three years. Upon such 
a system the average preparatory training of Con- 

gregational ministers in England falls far short of 
what is expected in this country; and the result is 
that, upon the average, the English pulpit exhibits 
much less of critical and theological disquisition, and 
less of logic in preaching, than are common in New 
England. We do not say this to disparage the Eng- 
lish pulpit ; but to point out the distinction between 
its training and our own. As a whole, perhaps, our 
English brethren have more fluency, and are more 
given both to the textual and the hortatory style. 
This may be owing to the fact that English students 
are so much in the way of familiar neighborhood 
preaching from an early period of their course ; and 
in this particular our American Seminaries might 
borrow a useful hint from the English. But on the 
other hand, the scholarship of the English Dissenting 
minis'ry, collectively, might be improved by adopting 
our method of theological training. 

An institution in which Biblical criticism and 
literature, theology and homiletics, are exclusively 
studied for three years, after a previous training of 
seven years in the classical academy and the college, 
would impart to the study of theology and the work 
of the ministry a higher dignity and worth. The 
Seotch have theological schools more nearly analog- 
ous to ours; and the tendency in English Dissenters 
is to elevate the standard of ministerial culture with- 
out diminishing anything from the popular character 
and vital force of the ministry as it now exists. The 
proceedings at the Cheshunt anniversary indicate 
this ; and the comparison of such an institution with 
our own is the more striking and useful at this sea- 
son of theological anniversaries. 





BRAVE WORDS FROM ENGLAND. 


The London Daily News not only understands 
our position, and sympathizes with the North, but 
utiers brave and hearty words of counsel and cheer, 
to which we do well to give heed. It thus e nds 
the seeming inaction before the affair of Sumpter : 


“Tt is now three months since the bombardment ot 
Fort Sumpter led President Lincoln to call out the mi- 
litia of the Union, proclaim war to the rebels who had 
seized the Federal property, and summon ee od 
bos > of ce. 5 e act at that ah we iota _ "7 
the the light, as we DOW , 
perent tmeetivity of his Government during its first five 
weeks of office. We now know that never were 
weeks more energetically or more wisely spent than those 
which to the ninitia spectator seemed to ebb away 
in hesitation and imbecility. Then came that marvelous 
uprising of the freemen of the North, an outburst oy 
ete any which Europe cannot pa The first effect 

ere Was incredulity. Some said it could not be true, 
others—the positive and practical—said it ought not to 
be true, that one section of the nation was about to fight 
with the other ‘for an ’ “However, there were 
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THE INDEPENDENT: 


proved that men in power were alike arbi all the 
world over. With criticisms as venturous blind as 
these men beguiled a season of ignorance and uncer- 
tainty. But now the 4th of July has come, and we see 
that Congress has been called quite in time to exercise 
freely its full influence on the relations of the separate 
states : to defend Washington its aid was not necessary. 
It does not find itself called to register any despotic and 
irreversible act of the Government. It fi a quarter of 
a million of men under arms, not, however, to do the 
bidding of an irresponsible chief, or to hurry into ir- 
regular and uncontrolled action, but to execute the be- 
hests of the nation, expressed through its lawful and 
constitutional organs. The Government leans solely on 
the nation ; it is surrounded by no privileged or profes- 
sional classes ; but its reliance is nobly justified. It ts 
grandly supported and cheerfully obeyed.” 


The News penetrates to the root of the evil, and 
holds up distinctly the relation of slavery to the war : 


“As long as there was a prospect of poses men were 
ready to forego much to preserve that blessing ; but the 
sentiment of the North, irrespective of parties, is well 
represented by a recent delivered by Hon. D. 8. 
Dickinson of New York. This gentleman belonged = 
the old Democratic party which opposed Mr. Linco 
with all their might ; yet his language now is, ‘The door 
of reconciliation is closed ; we must meet the South > 
their own ground ; let us have no compromises, but finis 
things while we are about it ; we may have civil, and even 
servile war; but we owe tt to our children to settle this 
thing (slavery) and leave nothing behind us.’ Such is 
the present temper of the North. Nothing less would 
have called forth the host which now waits but the word 
of General Scott to sweep down upon the home of 
slavery, the nursery of arrogance and every evil passion. 
It is also the temper of the Government. One of 
the last manifestations of official opinion is contained in 
a speech of Mr. Cameron, Secretary of War, at a dinner 

iven to the ‘Scotch Regiment’ of New York Volunteers. 
Mr. Cameron says that the quarter of a million of men 
now at the President’s command will be half a million in 
another six months, and that this body, drawn from all 
classes of the community, represents the nation, resolved 
to bear the tyranny of the Southern monarchists no 
jenger. Mr. Lincoln, he says, is as honest and upright a 
man as ever lived, and ‘the war will not end with his 
consent until the caure of it is destroyed.’ Such is the 
disposition of the mass of the people and the Government, 
ond such, doubtless, will be the sentiment echoed by the 
vast majority of the Congress.” 


Let us not disappoint such brave prophecies. 


* . 


REST AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 





Cowper sighed for the wilderness as a refuge from 


“rumors of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war.” 
His sensitive nature shrank frem contact with the 
miseries of mankind. Not misanthropy making hu- 
man society distasteful, but philanthropy brooding in 
morbid melancholy over wants and woes it could not 
heal, caused him to long for a retreat in some 
“boundless contiguity” of desert, where he should 
never again hear of the “wrong and outrage with 
which earth is filled.” The feeling is natural to a 
mind shut up to the contemplation of evils with 
which it cannot cope; but the opportunity of action 
in the field of humanity gives to philanthropy a wiser 
and healthier tone. We would not shun even the 
shock of battle, when great interests of civil govern- 
ment, sccial order, and human freedom hang upon 
the issue. We do not shrink from knowing the worst 
of human sorrows and sufferings, that we may plan 
te relieve them. 
In widest contrast with Cowper’s longings fur se- 
clusion is the spirit of the Christian people of the 
North in this time of public peril and distress. In- 
stead of seeking seclusion from the exciting and 
sometimes harrowing rumors of the battle-field, by 
journeying abroad or burying themselves in the wil- 
derness, they are rather at pains to keep themselves 
in closest connection with all sources of information 
from the seat cf war ;—and this not from feverish 
curiosity, but from a patriotic, intelligent, and prayer- 
ful interest in the progress of the conflict, and in 
many cases from a personal interest in friends, kind- 
red, neighbors, townsmen, who have gone to the 
battle. Numbers have forborne to take their custom- 
ary summer recreation, in order that they may be 
near the centers of intelligence, and in some way 
serviceable to the cause; while-others have made a 
visit to the hot and dusty Capital a substitute for the 
green hills and wholesome breezes of Massachusetts 
and Vermont. As an indication of the spirit of the 
people and the all-absorbing interest of the war, this 
abandoning of summer pleasures, as by general con- 
sent, is significant and hopeful. 
Yet this excited and prolonged interest in the war 
bas another bearing that must not be overlooked. 
For the great and increasing responsibilities of the 
war itself, for that calmness and self-poised energy 
which are necessary to the highest reach of effurt and 
sacrifice, and above all for that thoughtful, prayerfal 
frame which will qualify us to meet the grave and 
momentous social and moral problems which the 
war has brought upon us, we need not the excitement 
of overstrained interest in military movements, but 
the vigor that repose and quiet nerves impart, so that 
rest itself becomes a tonic for higher activity. We 
have heard men of high intellectual power and in 
vigorous health say, that their nervous exhaustion 
after the exaggerated news of the disaster at Bull 
Run was greater than that produced by the most 
intense and protracted mental effort in the way of 
their professional duties. Let any one try the 
experiment of intermitting for a few days his reading 
of ail the editions of all the newspapers and all the 
details from correspondents at the seat of war, of 
withdrawing from the excitement of cities, forts, and 
camps, and as far as possible from all belligerent con- 
versation, and yielding his brain and nerves to the 
soothing influence of woods and streams, of sea-side 
monotony or the solemn repose of the mountains, and 
he will find that instead of losing or even lessening 
his interest in the great conflict of the day, he returns 
to it with more freshness and vigor for whatever 
duty it may demand of him. Of all retreats for such 
invigoration, mountain regions are the most salubrious 
and satisfying. They seem to bathe one in their own 
strength while hushing him to repose. They allure 
to physical exercise in an atmosphere that exhilarates 
without exhausting the nervous force; and while 
tening the body they uplift the soul to a higher plane 
of thought and feeling, and instill into it something of 
their own majestic calm. 
For those whose nervous organism has been over- 
taxed by the labors and anxieties of the past few 
weeks, or to whom the fall and winter are likely to 
bring yet graver responsibilities, a fortnight among 
the primeval forests of the Adirondacks, or under the 
shadow of Greylock, a taste of camp-life at Moosehead 
or Katahdin, a pedestrian tour over the Green Moun- 
tains or among the inexhaustible wonders and beau 
ties of the “‘ White Hills,’ would be worth more than 
a three months’ course of artificial tonics under thé 
wisest medical prescription. We confess that we 
share Rev. T. Starr King’s enthusiastic partiality for 
the White Mountains. The more one visits them, 
the more beauties does he discover in their surround- 
ings, and the more does he rise in the general concep- 
tion of their majesty and grandeur. This year the 
number of visitors at the mountains is so small that 
one can be quite aloof from the world, and more than 
usually sure of comfort and quiet at the hotels. Bos- 
tonians and Portlanders have a great advantage over, 
Gothamites in hugging these mountains so closely 
with their iron arms, that a few hours’ ride takes one 
from either city to the heart of the mountain-district— 
from Portland by the Grand Trunk Railroad to Gor- 
ham and the Glen ; from Boston by the Bosten, Con- 
cord, and Montreal Railroad to Plymouth or Littleton, 
as the tourist prefers, and thence to Franconia Notch. 
It is easy, however, to strike this latter route from 
New York, by boat to Norwich and railroad to Wor- 
cester and Nashua. Anexpeditious and very pleasant 
trip may be made by going direct from New York to 
Littleton, (via Norwich and Nashua,) or from Boston 
via Concord, thence to Franconia Notch, then around 
to Mt. Washington, down through the White Moun- 
tain Notch, and on to Conway and Senter Harbor, 
taking the cars again at Weir's landing for Boston or 
New York. A few days will suffice for this, and the 
route one with the leading features of the 
region. Upon all the roads the cars are punctual and 





well-reguiated, so that one may plan his movements 





with certainty. Many of our citizens who for months 
have been oppressed with business anxieties, or with 
the trials of the country, but have desperately under- 
taken to go through the summer without relaxation 
of nervous wear and tear, should give heed to the 
divine injunction, and “ go apart into a desert place 
and rest awhile.” 





ANDOVER AND BAWGOR. 


Tux anniversary exercises at Andover and Bangor 
Theological Seminaries took place last week upon 
the same days, thus depriving visitors of the pleasure 
of participating fully in both ; and one has but to take 
the long and weary railway ride between the two 
points to be satisfied that the institutions are not near 
enough to interfere with one another, but that each 
may fairly claim a field of its own. Strangers at An- 
dover on Sabbath, July 28th, had the rare good for- 
tune to hear from Professor Park two Baccalaureate 
sermohs ; for this year the anniversaries of Phillips 
Academy and the Seminary coincided, and it was 
Professor Park’s preaching term at the chapel. In 
the morning, addressing the students of the Academy, 
he discoursed of the duties of the patriot with a vigor 
and freshness which showed that the habit of abstruse 
metaphysical disquisition has not divorced his mind 
from living questions of the day, nor his sympathies 
from the interests of freedom and humanity. The 
Andover of to-day is a place not of scholastic seclu- 
sion but of wide-awake energy for whatsoever is 
good, right, and true ; full of the spirit of patriotism, 
and of hostility to that gigantic iniquity that has 
brought us to the verge of disruption. Such a ser- 
mon as Prof. Park’s, like the grand discourse of Prof. 
Phelps before the Governor and Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts last spring, sufficiently refutes the silly 
eneer that the study of theology disqualifies one for 
discussing affairs of state. The afternoon sermon to 
the graduating Theological class was fitted to inspire 
them with most elevated views and hopes of the 
work and kingdom of God to which their lives are 
consecrated. The class numbers between forty and 
fifty. 

On Tuesday the examination and exhibition of 
Phillips Academy—our American Rugby—took place, 
with results most satisfactory to pupils and visitors. 
In the Greek dialogue a company of bowmen and 
spearmen were put through Scott’s and Hardee’s tac- 
ties in a way that would have sent terror to the Per- 
sian invader! Several of the orators exhibited marks 
of good promise for the future. 

On Tuesday evening, the address before the Mis- 
sionary Society of Inquiry was delivered by Dr. J. P. 
Thompson of New York, who discussed the compara- 
tive merits of the theory of the Progressionists and 
the theory of the Renovationists for perfecting human 
society ; showing by an analysis of society and of 
civilization, and by the testimony of history, and of a 
sound ethical view of man’s condition, that there is 
no hope of perfection through a normal development 
of the race, but only by the spiritual renovation ofthe 
individual, thus reforming and elevating society. 

On Wednesday morning the venerable Dr. Storrs of 
Braintree preached in the Seminary chapel the annu- 
al sermon to the alumni. His subject was the quali- 
fications for the Christian ministry, with a special con- 
sideration of the times as fitted to develop and apply 
them. It was treated with that vigor and unction 
which the preaching of Dr. Storrs has always so hap- 
pily combined, and which a pastorate of fifty years 
has in no cegree abated. In the afternoon the Porter 
Rhetorical Society were regaled with a rich feast of 
wisdom and beauty by Professor Haven of Chicago, 
upon the Actual and the Ideal. 

The graduating class, by their performances on 
Thureday, showed thoroughness of training, and a 
generous enthusiasm for their work. We have no 
room to individualize, and this might seem invidious. 
In all respects Andover sustains its high reputation. 

The anniversary at Bangor cemmenced on Wed- 
needay with a sermon before the alumni; this was 
followed in the evening by an able discussion of the 
relation of Christianity to a true civilization, by the 
President of Waterville College. On Thursday the 
exercises of the graduating class (some twelve in 
number) were performed, very creditably to them- 
selves and the institution. The parting address of 
Professor Harris was wise, clear, thoughtful, timely. 
He hit the golden mean between hobbyism and fogy- 
ism in matters of reform. Bangor sends out true 
men. 

On Thursday afiernoon Dr. Thompson repeated the 
address above noted as given at Andover—buckling 
on the armor of the Gospel against Buckle’s materi- 
alism. A social reunion at the new and beautiful 
Seminary chapel closed the anniversary season. 





LETTER FROM ONE OF US TO THE 
REST OF US. 


Wasarnerton, D. C., July 31, 1861. 

I nave now been here long enough to begin to have 
some opinions, founded not indeed upon any very ac- 
curate knowledge of details, but upon personal obser- 
vation of the surface of our public affairs, and upon 
personal intercourse with many different persons in 
very different positions and relations. Some things I 
will venture to set down distinctly as results to which 
I have come in my own mind. 


I. The Battle and the Retreat. 

Ten days have now elapsed since the fight at Bull 
Run. We are still waiting for the official report, 
which, it seems to me, is strangely delayed. Till that 
appears—or, if it is to be kept back much longer, 
perheps I may say till Dr. Russell's account of the 
battle and the retreat comes to us through The Lon- 
don Times—the stories which we get from individuals 
who participated in the conflict or looked on as civil- 
ians, must pass for what they are worth—perhaps for 
more than they are worth. Dr. Russell has seen 
battles before this on as large a scale ; and I shall be 
disappointed if his account is not more complete, in- 
telligible, and impartial than any that I have read or 


‘heard as yet. Some things, however, are already 


pretty well settled in my own mind and in the minds 
of most men hereabout. 

1. The defeat cannot be imputed to our soldiers as 
their fault. If there could have been a doubt whether 


* the thousands of our peaceable and industrious citi- 


zens who have been so suddenly converted into 
soldiers are soldiers indeed, and are ready to fight 
and to die for their country, such a doubt is no longer 
possible. We may now say with all confidence that 
never Was an army composed of better materials 
than ours. The terrible execution done upon the 
enemy, whose loss in killed and wounded was far 
greater than ours, notwithstanding our disadvantage 
in numbers and position—is a lesson which the rebels 
will not be likely to forget. The panic which con- 
verted the retreat into a flight, was what might have 
happened to regular soldiers or to veterans. Tech- 
nically speaking we were defeated ; but the defeat is 
worth more to us than the name of victory, with the 
price that was paid for it, can be to the enemy. 

2. Much has been said as if the civilians were to 
bear all the blame—the members of Congress and 
newspaper writers, who were there as spectators..- 
My own opinion is that spectators are not wanted 
on @ battle-field. Their proper place is only where 
they can be in nobody’s way. But if the civilians on 
that battle-field were in the way, why were they per- 
mitted to be there? It was not their business to 
know that in case of panic or other disaster their 

would incumber the retreat or would help 
to throw the army into confusion. Whatever mis- 
chief resulted from their presence should be imputed 
not so much to them as the generals who planned 
the battle and commanded in it, and who should have 
foreseen that danger and guarded against it. 

8. The weak point of our army is in the in- 








experience and unskillfulness of its officers. A 
peaceful citizen, quite unaccustomed to the use of 
arms, may be more speedily and eertainly converted 
into a patriot soldier to stand resolutely under fire, 
than into a good lieutenant or captain. It is easy te 
make a colonel of volunteers out of a politician, 
but the chances are many that the new colonel will 
need much teaching and practice before he is fit for 
his place. Yet good colonels and good company offi- 
cers are quite as indispensable to a successful bat- 
tle or to an orderly retreat, as good generals ; and 
both are necessary even to the best of soldiers. I 
will not undertake to say how great this defect is in 
our army, but I have heard many complaints about 
incompetent colonels—some of them dissolute and 
worthless men unfit for any trust, and complaints 
about subordinate officers not qualified for the duties | 
they were expected to perform. All this is incidental 
to the suddenness with which our great army of vol- 
unteers has been called out and organized. Incapable 
Officers will soon be sifted out, and inexperienced offi- 
cers will learn by experience. And this is as true 
of generals as it is of colonels. The incapable will 
be found out and superseded, and men more fit for 
high command will take their places. The disaster 
at Bull Run is naturally and not unreasonably im- 
puted to the want of generalship. I have heard not 
a syllable implying any diminution of the great con- 
fidence with which the people look to Gen. Scott. 
The battle was not fought under his personal com- 
mand, and nobody seems to hold him responsible for 
the failure. But there is a widely prevalent opinion 
that some of the generals who were in the field on 
that occasion are (in the phrase of the day) “ played 
out.” The presence of Gen. McClellan has already 
effected a great change here. Never since Washing- 
ton took command of the colonial forces at Cam- 
bridge in 1775, has any military man been placed in 
@ position so grandly related to all the history of our 
common country. 


II. Confidence in Leaders. 


I cannot deny that I find here many indications, 
more or less distinct, of that feeling which has been 
80 loudly uttered through some of our New York 
journals, and of which The Tribune (as I am happy 
to observe) is no longer the organ. There is a 
measure of distrust—widely diffused—concerniag the 
management of this conflict with rebellion. There is 
no want of confidence in Gen. Scott, nor in Gen. 
McClellan. The members of Congress, with no dis- 
tinction between Republicans and Democrats, seem 
to be thoroughly aroused, and ready to do anything 
that belongs to the legislative body of the nation. I 
do not forget the few sympathizers with treason who 
infest both the Senate and the House of Representa 
tives. But they are too few to be of much cons2- 
quence or to obstruct the progress of business. The 
President, as everybody knows, and as act of his 
testifies, is honestly and heartily determined to sup- 
press the rebellion at whatever cost. Nor can I 
entertain a doubt that on this point the heads of the 
Departments are absolutely of one mind, and are as 
earnest ashe is. Yet I must confess that‘I hear on 
every side complaints of a want of vigor in the Ad- 
ministration. How far these complaints may be 
regarded as proceeding from men who have not ob- 
tained the offices or the contracts which they hoped 
for, and from men whose advice has not been adopted, 
I cannot judge, though it is natural to expect com- 
plaints from such men, and their name is legion. 
The Departments of War and of the Navy are par- 
ticulanly censured. The Secretary of the Navy is 
admitted by all to be an honest man—inflexibly honest 
and seeking no end but the public welfare. Against 
him the complaint is that he is too cautious and 
therefore slow, and that he is too much afraid of being 
cheated to accept proposals that would be really ad- 
vantageous to the Government. Every man who has 
an old steamer which he thinks might render some 
important service in the blockade of the Southern 
coast if the Government would charter it at a good 
price, is of course inclined to think that the Govern- 
ment has missed a good bargain when he finds 
that the Secretary of the Navy is of a different 
opinion about the value and probable usefulness 
of such a steamer. Nobody can wonder if in 
such cases the Department is complained of for 
its inefficiency. Against the War Department, 
I hear complaints of a more painful character. 
The complaints are, in effect, that the Secre- 
tary of War is using the patronage of his De- 
partment for selfish purposes—that contracts are 
made in which he himself is directly or indirectly 
interested. Far be it from me, with my imperfect 
knowledge of the facts, to affirm that these complaints 
have any foundation of truth. But you ought to 
know, and our readers everywhere ought to know, 
that such complaints are made, and are an important 
feature in the present aspect of affairs. At all times, 
and above all, at such a time as this, the Head of 
that Department ought to be above the reach of sus- 
picion in the matter of contracts and appointments. 
And if the complaints which I have heard are wholly 
unfounded, the men, whoever they may be, from whom 
those complaints have proceeded, are doing more 
damege to the cause of the Union than can be done 
by those who in both Houses of Congress are giving 
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by the conquest and expn'sion of the rebels as Gen. 
Greene, the Yankee from Ricode Island, restored the 
loyalty of South Carolina and G‘eorgia in the Revolu- 
tion. 


IV. Probable Duration of the fonflict. 


Will the war be along one? Yes! I a9 not thiak 
it likely that Mr. Ben Wood, and Mr. Gerard Hallock, 
and the others of that sort, will succeed just yet in 
persuading us of the still United States to accept such 
“a reconstruction of the Union’ as Jefferson Davis 
and his comrogues may choose to dictate. Nor, on 
the other hand, will the rebels who have appealed te 
the principle of anarchy and despotism against the 
decision of a constitutional majority constitutionally 
declared, submit to be hanged as they deserve till the 
millions whom they govern to-day shall have been 
thoroughly conquered. The sooner our New Yerk 
merchants give up all such expectations about “ the 
fall trade” as imply that the war will end in time for 
Southern purchasers to contract new debts before 
Christmas, the less will be their disappointment. 





WERE MARCHING ON. 

Ir is but little more than eighteen months since 
John Brown was hung at Harper’s Ferry. New 
under the shadow of his gallows, General Nathaniel 
P. Banks commands the army of retribution, and a 
son of Daniel Webster serves under him there, while 
Governor Wise is a fugitive before the Northern 
Volunteers. Colonel Webster's regiment marched 
down Broadway singing the refrain of Glory Hallelu- 
jah, which is preceded by a recitation of such words 
as these— 

“ John Brown's body lies a-moldering in the grave, 
His soul is marching on.” 
“ The stars of heaven are looking kindly down 
On the grave of old John Brown.” 
‘* He’s gone to be a soldier in the army of the Lord, 
His soul is marching on.” 
“ John Brown's knapsack is strapped upon his back ; 
His pet lambs will meet him on the way, 
They’il hang Jeff. Davis on a tree 


As they go marching on— 
Giory Hallelujah.” 


Let any thoughtful mind put such facts together, 
and he will see that however untoward the signs ia 
some quarters, the cause of freedom is marching en. 





THE VERY POINT IN ISSUE. 


Tux Southern leaders maintain that they aloae 
have the right to govern the United States, because 
they can; and that the majority of the people are 
bound to obey, because they can't help themselves. 
To yield to their demands, for the sake of peace, is 
to give up the point. No matter whether by their 
return to the Union, or by our acknowledging their 
Confederacy, we shall be equally their subjects, until 
we compel them to submit unconditionally to the 
Constitution and the laws of the Union. 


Che Pro-Slabery Rebellion. 


THE EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 














Our narrative of the Southern Rebellion was last week 
unavoidably omitted. Since the disastrous battle of 
Bull Run, with a description of which our last number 
of the record closed, no event of striking importance has 
occurred on the line of the Potomac. The Government 
has been occupied with measures caleulated to insure 
a greater effectiveness among our troops, and to prevent 
the recurrence of another disaster like the one we have 
just experienced. Among these measures one of the 
most important was the appointment of Gen. McClellan 
to the command of the army of the Potomac. This ap- 
pointment has been hailed throughout the country as the 
best assurance the President could give that the war 
would be prosecuted with redoubled vigor until brought 
to a successful close, In the first terror and amazement 
which seized the public mind, when the morning’s victory 
was turned into the afternoon’s defeat, it was universally 
believed that the disaster resulted only from gross mis- 
management on the part of the principal officers. The 
bravery evinced by our soldiers proved that, under good 
leadership, they would be as invincible as soldiers can be. 
Hence the appointment of a general like McClellan, 
whose skill and ability are acknowledged both in Europe 
and America, had a most salutary effect upon the excited 
people of the North. It restored wavering confidence, 
and brought us to ourselves again, so that we could face 
the disaster and weigh its probable effect upon our na- 
tional affairs. 

The measures which Gen. McClellan has inaugurated 
since taking command at Washington, prove his fitness 
for the post. He has restored discipline in the disordered 
ranks of our soldiers. His first order, issued immedi- 
ately after his arrival in the capital, prohibited soldiers 
and officers from strolling about the streets, and straying 
from their respective camps without leave, regulations 
which are standing orders in all European armies, and 
which ought to have been put in force in our own camps 
from the very outset. The following is the order: 

HEADQUARTERS Division oF THE PoToMAc, 
WASHINGTON, July 30, 1861. 

The Genera] commanding the Division has with mach regret 
obterved that large numbers of officers and men stationed ia 
the vicinity of Washington, are in the habit of frequenting tae 
streets and hotels of the city. This practice is eminently preju- 
dicial to good order and military discipline, and must at once be 
discontinued. The time and services of all persons connected 
with this Division should be devoted ts their appropriate daties 
with their respective commands. It is, therefore, directed tnat 


hereafter no officer or soldier be ailowed to absent himself from 
his camp, and visit Washington, except for the performance of 





aid and comfort to the great rebellion. 
III. The Great Disadvantage. | 
It seems to me that, from the beginning of this | 
conflict in arms to the present hour, the President | 
and his advisers have been hampered, as it were, by | 
the disadvantage of our position. The enemy means 
war—assumes all the powers and righi‘s of a belliger- 
ent—is not afraid of hurting us so much as to cut off 
the chances of reconciliation—ineans to damage us in 
every possible way and to the greatest possible extent. | 
We, on the other hand, are trying to ‘‘ make believe” 
that this is after all not quite a war but something 
else—that we are only putting down by military force 
a somewhat extended and protracted riot—that our 
armies, when they march into Virginia, are still in a 
friendly country, where every man musi be presumed | 
to be a friend till he is found with arms in his hands | 
and with the flag of treason floating over him. Is 
this a war? Have we the rights and powers of a 
belligerent in all those states and parts of states in 
which the Federal power has been, for the time being, 
extinguished, and the Constitution abrogated by 
force? It is time for this question to be definitely 
settled in the minds of the Administration, as it is 
already settled in the minds of the people. This is a 
war and nothing less—a war of the worst kind. The 
entire area of the rebellion is, for the time being, an 
enemy’s country. As things now are, the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States have no more force 
there than they would have in Mexlco if our armies 
were in that country. oe 
I find the opinion current that some, if not all, the 
members of the Cabinet are affected with a sort of 
insanity not yet set down in the medical books,—the 
expectation of the Presidency. It is said that each 
of them (with some possible exceptions) is a little 
touched with the expectation that three years hence, 
or seven years hence, he may be a candidate for 
the Presidency, and that the votes of the Southern 
states may be necessary to his election. If this be 
the case with any of them, the man in a mad-house 
who believes himself Emperor of China or rightful 
heir to the throne of Ireland, is not more insane than 
they. Nothing is more palpable to common sense 
than these two things :—/irst, No man can pass from 
one of the Departments to the Presidency ;—and 
secondly, If the now seceded states vote at all in 
the next Presidential election, or in the next after 
that, they will give the most votes not to the man 
who shall have managed this rebellion with that pre- 
kindness with which Patrick in the fable is 
said to have cut off his pig’s tail—gradually, one joint 
at a time, for fear of hurting the poor beast too much ; 
but rather to the man who shall restore their loyalty 





some public duty, or for the transaction of important private 
business, for which purposes wri:ten permits will be given by 
the commanders of Brigades. The permit will state the object 
of the visit. Brigade ccmmanders will be held responsible for 
the strict execution of this order. 

Cel Andrew Porter, of the Sixteenth United States Infantry, 
is detailed tor temporary duty as Provost-Marsha! in Washing- 
ton, and will be obeyea and respected accordingly. Col. Porter 
will report in person at these headquarters for instructions. 

By command of Major-Gen. McVielian. 

(Signed) 8. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


The sale of liquor to soldiers was also strictly forbid- 
den. In order to insure the effectual carrying out ef 


| these orders, Gen. McClellan appointed Col. Porter Pre- 


vost-Marshal of Washington, with a competent force ef 
reguiars to act as military police. The effect of these 
measures has been felt not only in the army, but through 
the whole country. It is stated that the army at Wash- 
ingion is already in better condition for fighting than ever 
before. 

For several days after the battle it was feared the en- 
emy inivht attack and capture Washington. H's neglect 
to co so proves that he cannot trust his soldiersin the 
open field, ard at the same time enabled Gen. McClellan 
to complete his arrangements for the defense of the city. 
The position is now believed to be impregnable against 
any attack which the rebel generals may attempt. 

As fast as troops arrive in Washington they are bri- 
gaded, by order of Gen. McClellan, with so little appar- 
ent show, that the public knows nothing about it until it 
has been done. “Secret and speedy” is a golden watch- 
word in military matters. The General has also ordered 
that the troops under his command shall be drilled once 
each week by the sound of the trumpet. The men now 
know nothing of the trumpet drill. 

The redoubtable Gen. Wise, who was going to allow 
himself to be cut to pieces before he would retreat, has 
“cut and run” in a very different style from that which 
his boasting had led us to expect. Our troops under 
Gens. Tyler and Cox can’t begin to keep up with his flying 
legions. Napoleon’s soldiers, after two victories achieved 
by rapid marching, are said to have exclaimed, “Our 
Gereral makes more use of our legs than our bayonets !" 
Gen. Wise’s men may say the same of him, though witb. 
quite another application. At last accounts he was stidl 
retreating toward the mountains, leaving Western Vér- 
ginia free from rebel troops. 

Gen. Banks has evacuted Harper’s Ferry, and taJcen 
potitions on commanding hights in Maryland, from wnhich 
the Ferry could be more securely held. His disporsition 
of the troops under his command evinces skill and & aergy. 
His picket guards have been extended along tbe river, 
until they reach those of Gen. McClellan. The line of 
the Potomac is therefore under strict survei)'iance, and 
no attempt of the rebels to cross the river »'pove Wash- 
ington can fail to be discovered. 


Desecration of Mount Vernr,n. 


Gen. Scott has issued the following o ders. It is to be 
hoped that he has been misinformed ?.n regard to the al- 
leged desecration of the tomb of Way hingten. 


oF ian, and ee St V1 such matters, shall be 


sta ek aa 


command 
Et. TownsEnp, Assistant Adjutant-General. 
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Heapqvuarrers or tur Army, 
WasuincrTon, July 31, 1861. 
Gznzrat Onpsrs No. 13,—It has been the prayer of every 
patriot that the tramp and din of civil war might at least spare 
the precincts within which re the sacred remains of the 
Father of his Country, but pious hope is disappointed. 
Mount Vernon, so recently contecrated anew to the ortal 
‘Washington by the ladies of America, has already been overrun 
bands of rebels, who, having trampled under foot the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the ark of our freedom and prosperity, 
are prepared to —- on the ashes of him to whom we are all 
mainly indebted for those mighty blessings. Should the opera- 
tions of the war take the United States troops in that direction, 
the General-in-Chief does not doubt that each and every man 
will approach with due reverence, and leave uninjured not only 
the tomb, but also the house, the groves and walks, which were 
a yo by hoe | best and greatest of men. WI 
y command, NFIELD TY. 
E. D. Townsend, Assistant Adjutant-General. — 
Bince the battle at Bull Run, the rebels have repeated 
their old trick of sending a flag of truce to Washington: 
ostensibly with reference to an exchange of prisoners? 
‘but more probably with the design to make notes of the 
position of our troops, the temper of the people, etc. It 
is to be presumed that their report was not as favorable 
to their side as they had expected, as we hear nothing 


more of animmediate advance upon Washington. 


From the West. 
Carro, August 2, 1861. 

General Fremont and staff and a fleet of eight steamers 
and four regiments of infantry, also several detached 
companies of infantry and two companies of light artil- 
lery, all equipped, arrived here at five o’clock p.m. They 
were enthusiastically received by the soldiers and citi- 
zens. A salute was fired by the battery at Fort Prentiss. 
The troops were landed at Bird’s Point, swelling the force 
at that camp to about 8,000. 

There is a rumor that Gen. Pillow, instead of attack- 
ing Cairo, which is now well-nigh impregnable, will 
make a bold dash at St. Louis, with the intention of cap- 
turing that city and making it the basis of rebel opera- 
tions in the West. He will have to look out sharp fot 
Gen, Fremont, who has already taken possession of 
Pilot’s Knob with a force sufficient to hold him in 
check. 

The Missouri Convention, on the 30th of July, declared 
vacant the offices of Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and 
Secretary of State, by a vote of 56 to 25. The seats of 
the members of the present General Assembly were also 
declared vacant. The day following, Hamilton R. 
Gamble of St. Louis was elected Governor of Missouri by 
68 votes ; William P. Hall, Lieutenant-Governor, by 61 
votes; and Mordecai Oliver, Secretary of State, by 61 
votes. The Opposition were excused from voting, as they 
protested against the power of the Convention. No votes 
were cast against any of the candidates. The inaugural 
address of Gov. Gamble was patriotic, and evinced a firm 
determination on his part to sustain the National Govern- 
ment, On the 5th of August he issued a proclamation to 
the people of Missouri, enjoining upon officers of the 
jaw to put down every attempt to disturb the public 
peace, calling upon all persons liable to military service 
to enroll themselves into companies for the defense of 
the state, offering pardon to rebels who peaceably lay 
down their arms, ard ordering out of the state all armed 
bodies of men from other states. The Secretary of War 
has signified to the Governor that his offer of an amnesty 
to those who lay down their arm: will be sustained by the 
General Government. 

The rebels are inflicting severe injuries on the defense- 
less Union men of the Southwestern states, and numbers 
of them are daily escaping into Missouri, where they are 
sure of protection from the new state government. 
Thus the South, in her madness, is driving out her best 
inhabitants. The day will come when she will bitterly 
rue this pelicy. 

General Pope of Missouri has resolved upon measures 
which will probably result in securing the loyalty of 
that state. He has determined to occupy nineteen 
counties in Northern and Western Missouri ; to appoint 
committees of safety in each county, who shall be re- 
quired to perform the duties assigned them under penalty 
for refusal or neglect. Whenever a disturbance shall 
occur requiring the presence of a military force, the ex- 
pense of such force will be levied upon the county. The 
measures for the suppression of rebellion and marauding 
parties will be prompt and vigorous, and penalties will 
be inflicted with military promptitude. 


Reported Action on the North Carolina Coast. 

Southern accounts state that on July 2lst a naval 
engagement took place between a Federal steamer and 
the rebel steamer Beaufort, commanded by Lieut. Davals 
near the fortification at Oregon inlet, on the North Caro- 
lina coast. The Raleigh Standard says: 

“The Federal steamer was a large three-masted propeller, 
carrying six heavy guns and a rifled cannon forward and aft, 
and having on board at least one hundred and seventy-five 
men. The Beaufort is a small steamer, carrying only 
one smooth-bore gun, and a crew of twenty-six. The en- 
gene commenced at 10.15 A.m., and terminated at 11 a.m. 

@ enemy fired fifteen shots, five or six of which were 
from the jrifled cannon The Beanfort eight shots, three 
of which struck the enemy. The Federal vessel finally re- 
treated, and sought safety behind a projecting bluff.” 


Engagement at Point of Rocks. 

A detachment of the New York Twenty-eighth Regi- 
ment, Col. Donnelly, on Monday morning surprised a 
squad of rebel cavalry, at the house opposite the Point of 
Rocks, killed three, wounded five, and took seven pris- 
oners, They also captured their horses and recrossed 
the river without loss. The rebels were at breakfast at 
the time, and among the killed was the captain of the 
squad. 

Increased Pay of Volunteers. 

Congress has adopted an important provision with 
reference to the pay of volunteers. Hereafter they will 
be paid from the period of their enlistment. The 
increased pay of $4 per month involves an additional 
expenditure of $20,000,000 by the Government. 


Movomonts of Gen. Butler. 


Gen. Butler returned to Fortress Monroe Monday. It 
is said that his visit to Washington was caused princi- 
pally by his desire to arrive at some understanding with 
the authorities with reference to his disposition of con- 
traband negroes. I: is believed that no immediate change 
will be made in the command of Fortress Monroe. 


The Press and General McClellan. 


The representatives of the newspaper press in Wash- 
ington and General McClellan have arrived at an under- 
standing, and a committee has been appointed to transmit 
the following suggestions to the editors of papers repre- 
sented : 

; First—That all such editors be requested to refrain from pub- 
lishing, either as editorial or correspondence, any description, 


or, from any point, any matter shat may furnish aid and comfort 
to the enemy. 


Second—That they be also requested, and earnestly solicited 
to signify to their correspondents, here and elsewhere. their ap- 
proval of the forego‘ng suggestion, and to comply with it in 
spirit and letter. 

Tre committee resolved that the Government be re- 
spectfully requested to afford the representatives of the 
Press facilities for obtaining and immediately transmit- 
ting all information suitable for publication, particularly 
touching engagements with the enemy. 


Colonel Smith. 

The Advertiser says that Col. Smith, of Governor's 
Island, is about to be put in an important position at the 
seat of war. He is one of the ablest tacticians in the 
army, was twice breveted for distinguished service in 
the Mexican war, aud possesses in an eminent degree 
one of the best attributes of a successful general—viz., 
a thorough military education, enhanced by a lifetime 
of active experience. He isa native of Pennsylvania, 
entered the service as a brevet second lieutenant in the 
Second Artillery in July, 1825, and was made a brevet 


lieutenant-colonel in August, 1847. He is in the prime 
of life. 


Important Telegraphic Arrangement. 


The Washington correspondent of The Philadelphia In- 
quirer Says: 


* Professor Lowe left this morning for Philadelphia with an 
order from the Governme 4 
used forthe army, nt to build a mammoth balloon, to be 

6 learn that a cipher has been arran for 
Government by Mr. J. A. Talcott of ty hey Telegraph 
Company. It will enable them t» send important information 
and orders over the wires, so that none but those furnished with 
- a - my apne ay even th = 
ng of what he is sending ; and if an 
the enemy, and they catch what is passing over Go can 
not avail them anything. It is believed now that ever nessag 
that passed over the wires to and from Patterson's colt ; 
a off and enn — enemy. ny ee 
steamer Yankee arrived at the navy- ; ; 

& very disabled condition. In coming up the ae ae 
she was fired at from two batteries on the Virginia side jast 
below Aquia Creek. The shots were fired at her at a distance of 
over two miles, and took effect in her hull, in the wheel-house. 
and in the engineer's store-room. The steamer did not return 
the fire, and got out of range as quickly as possible, Nobody 
was hurt. It was ascertained that the batteries were mounted 
with cannon of the largest caliber, and that there were at least 
eight guns in each. 

“Messrs. Drexell & Co. of Philadelphia have offered to furnish 
the Government with the five millions needed this month.” 


Rebel Barbarism. 

A leading Secessionist writes from Fernandina, 
Florida, to a gentleman in Washington, that “ there is in 
the interior a well-organized negro soldiery, who are 
ready to defend the soil, and to whom a bonus of $10 
is offered for every scalp of an invading foe, and I assure 
you they are anxious for a contest.” 

Vay likely ; but are the rebels so sure that the knives 
of this negro soldiery may not be sharpening for their 
Own throats? ° 

Fortress Monroe. 
Shortly after the disaster at Bull Run, Gen. Butler 


es orders from the Commander-in-Chief to send 
“* and a half regiments to Washington. The order 








came to Gen. B. at 2 o’clock am. on the 26th, the regi- 
ments were designated before daybreak, and the troops 
were dispatched in course of the day; aithough at the 
sacrifice of an important advance movement for which 
he was making preparations; designed to cripple the 
enemy “by seizing a large quantity of negroes” who 
were pressed into the rebel service and used in building 
intrenchments. He was also compelled to withdraw 
his force from the village of Hampton. A large number 
of black people who had found shelter there, and been 
employed in various useful services, were obliged to leave 
their homes and flee across the creek within the lines, 
for fear of a worse than Egyptian bondage. He says: 

“T have now within the peninsula, this side of Hampton 
creek, 900 negroes, 300 of whom are able- bodied men, 30 of whom 
are men substantially past hard labor, 175 women, 225 children 
under the age of ten years, and 170 between ten and eighteen 


years, and many more coming in. The questions which this 


state of facts presents are very embarrassing. 


“ First, What shall be done with them? and Second, What is 
their state and condition ? 


ae ~~ these questioas I desire the instruction of the Depart- 
ment.” 

Are these people to be considered slaves or free? The 
children, at least, can hardly be deemed contraband, for 
they are an incumbrance to either army. Are they prop- 
erty, and of whom? Their masters have gone away, or 
are in arms against the Government. Left to his own 
conclusions, he would regard these people as freed by 
circumstances, and so entitled to the same care as any 
other persons rendered homeless and helpless by the 
war, on account of their loyalty to the Union. But the 
prohibitory order of Gen. M’Dowell, forbidding all fugi- 
tive slaves from coming within his lines, compels him to 
ask whether this rule is to be universally applied. Ho 
proceeds to reason the matter thus: 

“If s0, who are to be considered fugitive slaves? Isa slave 
to be considered fugitive whose master runs away and leaves 
him? Is it forbidden tothe troops to aid or harbcr within their 
lines the negro children who are found therein, or is the soldier, 
when his march has destroyed their means of subsistence, to 
al'ow them to starve because he has driven off the rebel mas- 
ter? Now shall the commander of regiment or battalion sit in 
judgment upon the question, whether any given black man has 
fied from his master, or his master fled from him? Indeed, how 
are the free born to be distinguished? Is any one more or lees 
a fugitive slave because he has labored upon the rebel intrench- 
ments? If he has so 'abored, if I understand it, he is to be har- 
bored. By the reception of which are the rebels most to be dis- 
tressed, by taking those who have wrought all their rebel mas- 
ters desired, masked their battery, or these wh? have refused to 
labcr and left the battery unmasked ? 

“Thave very decided opinions upon the subject of this order. 
It dces not become me to criticise it, and I write in no spirit of 
criticism, but simply to explain the full difficulties that sur- 
round the enforcing it. If the enforcement of that order be- 
comes the policy of the Government, I, as a soldier, shall be 
bound to eoforce it steadfastly, if not cheerfully. But if left to 
my own discretion, as you may have gathered from my reason- 
ing. I should take a wide'y different course from that which it 
indicates. 

“In a loyal state I would put down a servile insurrection. 
In a sta’e of rebellion I would confiscate that which was used 
to oppose my arms, and take all that property, which censti- 
tuted the weaith of that state and furnished the means by which 
the war is prosecuted, beside being the cause of the war; and 
if, insodcing, it should be objected that human beings were 
brov ght to the free enjoyment of !ife, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, such objections might not require much considera- 
tion.” 


We apprehend the Government will feel compelled to 
look at this question in a much more comprehensive 
scope than with reference to the handful of fugitives 
gathered by Gen. Butler in the small space around 
Fortress Monroe, scarcely yet secured from the power 
ofthe rebel forces. Such questions as these will arise : 

1. Has the Government undertaken to feed all the 
poor people, white or black, whom the vicissitudes of 
the rebellion may render destitute? If so, how long ? 

2. If only fugitive slaves are to be received and pro- 
tected, how are they to be distinguished from worthless 
free negroes who may like an easy way of living? 
And how are the slaves of loyal citizens to be distin- 
guished from those of rebels in arms ? 

3. If the existing state of things around Harper’s 
Ferry, around Alexandria, and around Hampton, is to be 
taken as a type of the necessary results of the necessary 
defense of the Government, when and how will it be 
possible for the body of fugitives from slavery finding 
refuge in our lines, to obtain the means of subsistence 
by labor on the soil ? 

A sagacious man of color, who is a good deal conver- 
sant with “contraband” dealings in a retail way, an- 
swered our question, What shall Butler do with them ?— 
“Send them to Hayti.” If our Government would au- 
thorize Mr. Seth Webb, now Commercial Agent of the 
United States at Port au Prince, to make a treaty of 
amity and commerce with the Republic of Hayti—a 
thing which justice has demanded for fifty years, we 
have no doubt that a beneficial arrangement could be 
made for the transfer of as many fugitives as would 
choose of their own accord to go there and get a living. 
Those who prefer to remain should be left to take care 
of themselves. But it is to be remembered that Congress 
has said it is no part of the business of our armies /o re- 
turn fugitive slaves. 


An Expedition up the Chesapeake. 

An expedition under Lieut. Ashley, consisting of the 
propellers Cadwallader, Fanny, and Adriatic, with three 
hundred men and several pieces of artillery, was sent up 
the Chesapeake on the 3lst inst. The steamers sailed to 
the Pocomcke River, up which they proceeded some six 
miles, aud communicated with the people, informing them 
that they were there to prevent the transportation of 
contraband gocds to the eastern shore of Virginia. A 
landing was subsequently effected at Shelltown, Md, to 
ascertain the truth or falsity of the report which repre- 
sents that a bsttery had been erected there. No battery 
was found. The steamers are now anchored off the 
mouth of the Pecomoke River. 


Virginia receives her Share of the Proceeds of tho 
Public Lands. 


A day or two ago the United States paid over to the only 
legislature and recognized authorities of the state of Virginia, 
the full amount which the “Old Dominion’ was entitied to re- 
ceive under the memorable act of 1811. Upwards of forty-one 
thousand dollars were paid in solid gold to the true and loyal 
government of Virginia. 


More Contraband Goods. 


The steamer Geo. Weems was seized Saturday morning at 
the fort. Capt. Ives and Lieut Russell, of the cutter Hope, 
visited General Dix, in company with the surveyor of the port, 
and on representations made that a large quantity of arms, 
percussio:. caps, and quinine were discovered secreted on the 
steamer, Gen. Dix gave orders to seize her, and place the cap- 
tain and officers under arrest. Too much credit cannot be 
given to Capt. Ives and Lieut. Russell, of the Hope, for their 
untiring and ceaseless efforts in discovering contraband articles. 
It is almost impossib e to escape the vigilance of the Govern- 
ment in these matters. —Baltimore Patriot. 





Eastern Shore of Maryland. 


Some fifty (or probably more) men, representing themselves 
as deserters from the Federal army, have passed through and by 
Easton during the past week. It has been reported here that | 
from three to four hupdred have landed in small boats in the | 
Bay State District, in this county, and divided in small squads 
and made their way up the country. Some say they are from 
New York regiments, but the most of them say they are from | 
Maine, 

If these men really are NORTHERN men, and desertersfrom the | 
Federal army, those bereabouts who profess such a hatred to 
that section, and had such an abhorrence of her “‘ filthy,” “‘ half- 
starved,” and “lousy” soldiers, have wonderfully changed, 
They appear to be the particular pets now of those who have | 
heretofere, with their whole eutrgy, heaped curses upon their | 
heads, 

Since the above was written, a letter has been received by a | 
gentleman here from a prominent citizen tn Centreville, Queen 
Anne’s county, in which he says: 

“ For the last two or three days our town has been consider- 
ably excited by the appearance among us of suspicious persons | 
who came here from your town, having letters from some of your | 
prominent citizens to citizens of our place, who have paid them 
particular attention, ard gave them directions to other places | 
upward, etc.”—Easton (Md.) Gazette. i 


A Triumphant Vindication of the President. 


Jn the House, last Thursday, Mr. Blair of Misgouri effectually 
upmasked the tortuosity and innuendoes and suppressions to 
which Mr. Richardson of Illinois had resorted on a previous 
day, to produce in the country the impression that Gen. Scott 
had charged the President with forcing him, in some way, into 
the battle of July 2ist. And Mr. Blair went one step further, 
and affirmed what nobody has since presumed to question, that 
the President, so far as he interfered at all, did so by the sugges- 
tioa to Gen. Seott that the battle should be postponed until the 
force of Gen. Patterson could be brought down to co-operate with 
that of Gen. McDowell. 

Although determined always,as he had declared in another 
conversation with Mr. Richardron, to leave to Gen. Scott the sole 
and exclusive power and responsibility of determining the time, 
place, and manner of the then impending battle, the President 
did nevertheless, as a matter of opinion and suggestion, urge 
certain considerations upon Gen. Scott, not, however in favor of 
precipitating the centest, but of postponing it until we could have 
the same advantage of a junciion of our armies on the Potomac 
which the enemy had. 

These revelations cntirely upset that theory of affairs which 
the enemies of the President and the Administration endeavored, 
and with some success, to impose upon the country, by a con- 
trived and systematic clamor, immediately after the disaster of 
July 2ist. Lies are more nimble than the truth, but the truth 
has got on her boots at last, and will soon overtake and demolish 
her adversaries — Washington Republican. 


Important Events Pending at the West. 


The next important collision will, from present appearances, 
take place at the West. The rebels are fully aware that they 
must guard the avenues to the Lower Mississippi, or a powerful 
expedition down that river will occupy the chief positions on 
the route, and even threaten New Orleans itseif. After a long 
period of preparation, a strong rebel force has moved North, in 
steamers frem Memphis, to be joined by troops from Arkansas 
and Missouri, with the intention of attacking Bird’s Point, 
Cairo, and other places. 

General Fremont, however, is preparing to meet them, and 
regiments from Illinois and other states are hurrying by forced 
marches to join his army. It is highly probable, therefore, that 
_— oa ye og Drang t an important blow wili be struck 

‘or the con pper Mississippi f 
the city of St. Louis will be involved. » in which the safety o 

Letters from rebel sources state that the Missouri army has 
already enlisted in its ranks a band of six hundred Cherokees, 
besides a considerable number from other tribes, If they are 








able to make a junction, the combined Soathern army will prob- 
ably number from thirty-five to forty thousand men. They are, 
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ho wever, but poorly. yplied with artillery, which acems to be 
the chief reliance of @-tes in the Snare yeibctmcaraing 


Const at Paris. 

The Camden Jerseyman is ‘formed that Mr. Spencer, the 
American Consul at Paris, has bee, removed, and that lhomas 
H. Dudley, Esq , of Camden, has bem temporarily delega ed by 
our Minister, Hon Wm. L. Dayton, to 41) that post, until a suc- 
cessor is appointed by this Government. 


Gen. Scott’s Property. 


By the ordinance of Virginia, the property ot Gen. Scott in 
that state was yesterday confiscated to the public treasury. As 
a contemporary well observes, before the state can realize it, 
Gen. Scott will probably make good his title with his sword. 


Baltimore Traitors. 


It is eaid that the Baltimore Secessionists have obtained alarge 
supply of ammunition from the returning volunteers. It ap- 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


(ar GREAT PREMIUM. “Ge 


We have coneluded an Arrangement by which 
we now offer to any old subscriber a premium of 
copy of Webster’s Abridged Dictionary, contaiaing 
nearly five hundred pages, for the name of every new 
subscriber for one year sent us with two dollars. The 
price of the Dictionary alone at the book-stores is 
$1 50. The book will be delivered at our office, or be 
sent by express, as desired. 


Each Child at School of every family should have 
a Webster’s Dictionary always at hand for consulta- 


pears that they send out boys to beg for cartridges as the troops ition. It is a fountain of knowledge, and no one should 


pass through the city. Should these men return to the seat of 
war, some of them may be killed by the very bullets they so 
unthinkingly distributed to the emissaries of the rebels in Balti- 
more. 


be deprived of it. One copy among a family of chil- 
dren at school is not enough, any more than one Geog- 
raphy. Send us the name of one new subscriber to 


The Bluenoses and the Blockade. The Independent for one year with $2, and get this 


The following is an extract of a letter dated Yarmouth, N.8., 
July 29th, received by a firm in this city : 

“The captain of a schooner of about ninety tons arrived home 
here yesterday, having left here about three weeks since with a 
cargo of fish, which he took into Wilmington, N. C., sold at am 
enormous profit, then took a cargo of naval stores to Halifax, 
upon which he has cleared a pile of money. He says he saw no 
blockading fleet, and is preparing to go the same voyage again 
as soon as he can get off. Other vessels here and elsewhere atong 
the shore are doing the same thing, and laugh at the idea of being 
caught.” 

A Georgian Judge. 


Justice Wayne of Georgia is now in Washingten to take his 
seat upon the bench of the Supreme Court, which he has con- 
tinued to retain, desp'te the treason of his state and the secession 
of his Southern co.leagues. We hope he will prove to be as loyal 
to the Constitution now, as his antecedents in other circumstances 
authorize us to believe. 

New Naval Signak. *) 

Several reports of the new naval signals have been made by 
officers who Lave had occasion to use them, all of which concur 
in describing them as useful as need be. The commanders of the | 
several men-of-war are particular in placing the signal-book in | 
the hands of unquestionable officers. These books are placed in 
a leaden satchel, and in case of “‘ flag striking” or surrender, are 
to be flung into the sea. The rumer about the signal-book of the 
Mediterranean squadron having been purloined, turns out to 
have been a canard, 


Not so Bad as it Looked. 


An unlucky private in one of the New York regiments was | 
wounded in this fight, and his father arrived at the hospital just | 
as the surgeon was removing the ball from the back of his shoul- | 
der. The boy lay with kis face downward on the pallet. “Ah, | 
my poor son,” said the father, mournfully, “ I’m very sorry for 
you. But it’s a bad place to be hit in—thus in the back!” The 
sufferer turned over, bared his breast, and pointing to the open- 
ing above the arm-pit, exclaimed, ‘‘ Father, here’s where the 
ball went in.” 





A Baltimore Traitor. 


Among the killed on the rebel side at the battle of Bull Rua, 
was Col. Francis J. Thomas of Baltimore, who was attached to | 
Gen. Johnston's staff. He was a real estate agent; and during 
the troubles in this city consequent upon the riot of the 19:h 
April he was appointed Adjutant-General of the forces under 
the command of I. R. Trimble.— Baltimore Patriot. 


Rebel Arms. 


A private letter from a trustworthy source in Virginia declares 
that the rebels have 1,110 Columbiads—stolen from the Norfolk 
Navy-Yard—planted in various positions te guard the approach 
to Richmond, and that between two and three hundred Golum- 
biads are now mounted upon the Hights of Manassas. 


Gov. Wise. 


Gen. Cox’s Brigade is still in pursuit of Gen. Wise and his 
command. Though our troops had not succeeded in overtaking 
the rebels, it is quite evident they are close upon their heels, as, 
in their flight, they were obliged to leave behind them a large 
quantity of arms, pewder, and even bacon. The evacuation of 
Western Virginia by the rebels is complete. 


Rhede Island. 


Gov. Sprague has ordered an extra session of the General As- 
sembly to legislate on military matters. They meet on Thurs- 
day. It is expected that twe more regiments and two more bat- 
teries will be raised. 


Proposed Increase of the Rebel Army. 


It is understocd that the rebel Secretary of War, L Pope 
Wa'ker, has recommer ded to the so-ca"led Congress an addition 
to the Southern asmy of about three hundred and fifty regi- 
ments, or such a number as, added to the force already organ- 
ized, will make an aggrega’e of five hundred and sixty regi- 
ments. Estimating each regiment at a theusand men, this 
would give a force of 560,000 men, rank and file. The white | 
population of the Confederate States being, in round numbers, | 
5,600,0€0 souls, the proposed army would amount to just 10 per | 
cent. of the whole, or one soldier to every ten white people. 





Adjournment of Congress. 
‘ 

Congress adjourned yesterday, having been in session since the } 
4th of July. Its proceedings have been marked by a degree of | 
unanimity befitting the extraordinary character of the crisis. 
Party distinctions have not been heard of in thedebates. Demo- 
crats, Republicans, and Americans, Northern men, Western men, 
and Southern mep, have united in a hearty and determined ef- 
fort to rescue the Republic from the atrocious conspiracy whtgh 
is striking at its existence. The zeal and the resolution of the 
people have been well illustrated in the acts of both Houses. It 
is a Congress fully up to the enormous exigencies of the times. 

The grants of men and means necessary to main‘ain the na- 
tional integrity have been voted. An army and navy unequaled 
in the history of this continent have been provided ; officers to | 
command them have been appointed and confirmed, and pay 
more liberal than any national forces ever before received has 
been allotted Authority to meet the emergency has been con- 
ferred on the Executive, although, indeed , we could have wished 
that its scope had been still further enlarged by the passage of 
Senator Trumbull's Insurrection bill. And finally the repre- 
eentatives of the people, by imposing taxes novel to all who do 
not remember the experience of the last war with England, have 
provided for preserving the public credit and for raising the | 
money that will be required in the vigorous and efficient prose- 
cution ef this most holy war for the preservation of the Re- 
public. 

Congress has thus done its duty. Now let the People, the Ex- 
ecutive, andthe Army do theirs! 


Taxes and the Public Credit. 





The new tariff, and the bill imposing direct and other taxes, 


have received their final shape through committees of confer- 
ence, and are now Jaws, It is hoped that they will be efficient 
to protect the public credit. 

The excise taxes were given up, as not likely to produce an 
amount which would compensate for the cambersome machinery 
recessary to collect them. 

The income tax is fixed at three per cent. on all excess of in- | 
come above eight hundred dollars. The tax is reduced one half, 
where it is derived from the interest on Treasury notes. 

The direct tax is twenty millions, apportioned as follows 


eee $420,826 (@ Indiana.......... $904,874 33 | 
New Hampshire.. 218,406 66 Illinois. 1,146,551 33 
Vermont........ 211,068 00 Missouri ......... 761,127 33 
Massachuecits.... 804,881 33 Kansas....... 71,743 33 
Rhode Island.... 116,963 66 Arkansas.. .. 261,886 60 
Connecticut...... 308,214 (0 Michigan ........ 501.763 33 
New York....... 2,603,918 66 Florida.......... 77,522 66 
New Jersey...... 450,134 00 Texas............ 355,106 66 | 
Pennsylvania..... 1,946,719 33. Towa............. 452,088 00 | 
Delaware ........ 74,683 33 Wisconsin........ 519,688 66 | 
Maryland........ 43€,843 33 California........ 254,538 66 | 

| Virginia........ 937,550 66 Minnesota..... 108,524 00 | 
North Carolina. 576,19% 6 Oregon...... ; 25,140 66 , 

| South Carolina. 363,570 66 New Mexico...... 2,648 00 | 

| Georgia.......... 584,367 33. Utah....... 26,982 00 

| Alabama....... 529,313 33. Washington...... 7,755 33 | 
Mississippi...... 413,084 66 Nebraska........ 19 312 00 

; Louisiana.... . 3€5,886 66 Nevada...... 4,592 66 

= 1,557,089 33. Colorado 22,905 33 | 

j Kentucky........ 713,695 33 Dakots........... 3,241 33 

| Tennessee........ 669,498 00 Dist. of Columbia 49,437 33 


The states can pay their respective quotas, being allowed cer- 
tain discounts for prompt payment, and can then collect it in 
any ménner they choose. But ifthe states do not pay within the 
specified time, a machinery is provided for collecting the tax 
through officers of the United States. There is to be a commis- 
sioner of taxes in connection with the Treasury Department, who 
shall be appointed by the President on the nomination of the 
Secretary, and receive a salary of $3,000 per annum, and shall 
have a number of elerks, whcse aggregate salaries do not exceed j 
$6,000, j 

Under the new tariff the following ad valorem duties aretm- | 


posed : . 


Arrow roo‘, 23 per cent.; preserved ginger, 30 per cent.: 
limes, bananas. and other tropical fruits, 20 per cent. ; Peruvian 
bark, 15 per cent ; quinine, 30 per cent.; rags, 10 per cent. ; 
feathers, 50 per cent. ; hides, 10 per cent. ; sole leather, 30 per 
cent. ; India raw, 10 per cent. ; India rubber, manufactured, 30 
per cent ; vegetable and unmanufactured ivory, 10 per cent. ; , 
all wines, 50 per cent. ; gum siJk and pe manufactured silk, ; 
30 per cent. ; silk and part:y velvet silks, $3 per yard, or 35 per 
cent. ; silk ribbons, etc., 40 per cent. All imporcations beyond 
the Cape of Good Hepe, 10 per cent. additional. 


And the following specific duties : 


On raw sugars, 2 cents per pound ; on unrefined sugars, 2% 
cents; refined sugars, 4 cents; cloved and tinctured sugars, 6 
cents; molasses, 5 cents per gallon ; teas, 15 cents; almonds, 4 
cents; shelled almonds, 6 cents; crude limestone, $3 per tun; | 
rolled limestone, $6 ; coffee, 4 cents per pound ; cocoa, 3 cents : 
cocoa berries and shells, 2 cents; chocolate, 6 cents; cassia, 10 
cents ; cassia buds, 15 cents: cinnamon, 2@ cents; cloves, 8 
cents ; cayenne pepper, 6 cents ; cayemne pepper, ground, 8 
cents ; currants, 5 cents; tartaric acid and Rochelle salts, 10 
cents ; dates, 2 cents ; figs, cents; ginger root, 3 cents : ginger, 
ground, 5 cents; liquorice paste and juice, 5 cents; mace and 
nutmegs, 25 cents; nuts, 2 cents ; per, 6 cents; pimento, 6 
cents; plums, prunes, and raisins, 5 cents; Russia 7 
per tun ; Manilla and other hemps, $25 ; lead, in pig, $1.50 per 
ewt. ; lead, in sheets, $2 25 per cwt.; white and red lead, $2 25 
per cwt.; salt, in sacks, 18 cents per cwt.; salt, in bulk, 12 
cents; soda ash, 3§ cent per pound; bicarbonate of soda, 1 
cent; salt soda, % cent; caustic soda, 1 cent; chloride of lime, 
30 cents per cwt.; crude saltpeter, 1 cent; refined saltpeter, 2 
cents ; turpentine, 10 cents per gallon ; oil ef cloves, 70 cents 
per pound ; brandy, $1 15 per gallon; spirits of grain, 50 cents 
per gallon ; gum copa! and similar gums, 19 cents per pound.— 
Washington Republican. 


P.S.—Gen. Lyon, in Southwestern Missouri, has 
defeated the rebels under Ben McCulloch. Another 
battle momently expected. Rebels killed, 40 ; Union 
troops, 8. Rebel horses, wagons, and arms captared. 


———EEE 


Everett's Patriotic Oration.—Mr. G. Q. Colton, No. 145 
Nassau street, has published this masterly production in 
pamphlet form, with the title—“The Great Issue now 
before the Country,” adding, by Mr. Everett’s request, a 
portion originally prepared, but omitted in the delivery, 
and first published originally in The Ledger, on “E 
Pluribus Unum.” This is “the third great political 
truth” which United America added to political science. 


| months—August 1, 1861 , te September 1, 1861. 


s | was the chief instrument of its success and usefulness 


| Greenwood on Monday, Aug. 5th, Mattie 


(* Abridged Edition”) at once by express. 
One Hundred Thousand Copies of Webster's 


Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 500 pages 


each, price $1 50, can be had for nothing at the office 
of The Independent by only sending us the names of 
One Hundred Thousand new subscribers at our reg- 
olar subscription price, viz., $2 each. 


Man, Woman, and Child in the nation 
thould have a Webster’s Dictionary, either the large 
* Quarto Pictorial” or the “ Abridged Edition.’’ The 
former can be had for nothing hy sending us the 
names of five new subscribers for one year, (or one 
subscriber for five years,) and the latter for only one 
new subecriber for one year. In all cases the money, 
$2 each, must accompany the order. 


Every Child at School should have a copy of 
Webster’s Dictionary on the desk before him every 
day. No parent should rest easy until such a book is 
provided. It can be had for nothing by sending us 
the name of one new subscriber with $2. 


Every Merchant ehould have a copy of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary in his counting-room to correct his 
bad spelling. Send us $2 with the name of a new 
subscriber to The Independent for one year, and you 
shall be presented with a copy of the “ Abridged 
Edition.”’ 

We are happy to say that we shall be able to 
send or deliver this premium immediately on receipt 
of the orcer, with the money, as the Abridged Edition 
of Webster can be manufactured much faster than his 
very large Unabridged “ Pictorial Quarto.” 

Addrees 

JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
Publisher of The Independent, 


No. 5 Beekman street, N. Y. 


A LIBERAL OFFER. 


CASH COMMISSION fer NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 











WE will allow any old subscriber, on renewing his 
own subscription, (and at that time only,) one dollar 


each for all the names of new subscribers he will send 


us, accompanied with the money. Since we made 
this extraordinary offer, we have received as many as 
seventy-five new names, with the money, in a single 
letter. There are thousands among our friends who, 
with a very little effort, could do equally well. We 
also remind our readers that for the names of five new 
subscribers for one year with ten dollars, or for the 
name of one new subscriber for five years, with the 
same amount sent us in cash, we will present a copy 
of Webster’s New Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary, 
with 1,500 beautifully engraved illustrations. The 


| book is worth twice this trifling trouble of getting it. 





A GREAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS. 
Any person who will send to the office of The Inde- 
pendent the names of five new subscribers for one 
year, or of one new subscriber for five years, with 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollars a year for each sub- 


scription,) will receive as a gift a handsome copy of 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 


Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred En- 
graved Illustrations. 


This is the best edition of the best Dictionary of 
the English Language. Its price at the book-stores 
is Six Dollars and a Half. Every farmer should have 
a copy in his house, every merchant in his store, 
every lawyer in his office, every minister in his study. 
Nobody can afford to be without Webster’s Diction- 


| ary. Ask five of your friends to subscribe for The 
| Independent for one year, or one friend to subscribe 
| for five years, and you will receive this beautiful vol- 
| ume 68 a free gift. 








NOTICES. 


FINANCIAL YEAR OF THE BOARD. 
Miss1onAky Hovss, Boston, July 29, 1861. 
As the time for holding the annual meeiing of the Board has 
been changed from September to October, the Prudential Com 





| mittee have changed the time for closing the financial year. 
| Henee the statement of receipts and expenditures to be pre- 


sented in the nex: Annual Report will cover a period of thirteen 
It is hoped that 
the friends of the Board will keep in mind that the receipts for 
August are generally very smail, while the expenditures are 
nearly $30,000. Is it not practicable to make the former at least 
equal te the latter ? 8. B, TREAT, Home Secretary. 


Commencement at Middlebury Cellege. 

Sunday, rp M., Aug. ]1th.—Baccalaureate Sermon. By Pres. 
Labaree. 

Tuesday, Aug. 13th.—Address bafore the Philomathesian So- 
ciety. By Hon. Edward Everett. Address before the Philadel- 
phian S-ciety. By Rev. Rey Palmer, D.D. 

Tuesday Evening.—Parkerian Prize Speaking. 

Weanesday, Aug. 14th.—Commencement. 

Thursday, Aug. 15th.—Alumni Day. Address by Rev. H. D. 
Kitchel, D.D., Detroit, Mich. Poem by Stephen A. Walker, A.B., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 








Houghton Female Scminary, Clinton, N. Y. 
We are pleased to learn that this Institution, recently op2ned 


| by Dr. John C. Galiup and Mrs, Mavilla Houghton Gallup, has 


been established on a large and permanent basis. Mrs Gatlap 
was formerly the Principal of Ingham Seminary at Leroy, and 
The pro- 
prie’‘ors purpose to make the Institution at Clinton of the hizhest 
grade in every respect; one in which thorough scholarship, 
refined manners, and true Christian character shall be the stand- 
ard of attaizment for every pupil. 

The healthfulness of Clinton, the beauty of its scenery, and 
the superior literary advantages it affords, render it a very 
desirable place for the education of youth of both sexes. G. 


MARRIED. 
BRAY—TEMPLE—In the South Presbyterian church of 
Galena, on the 16th inst., by Rev. D. S. Gregory, Rev. Wm. L. 
Bray, pastor-elect of the First Congregatiena! church of Aurora, 








| Ill, to Mies Emily A. Temple, daughter of James Temple, Esq , 


of Galena, Ml. 





DIED. 
TILTON—In Newburg, on Sunday, Aug. 4th, and buried in 
ilton, aged 9 months, 
lizabeth M. Tilton of Brooklyn. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


daughter of Theodore and 




















CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 18 WALL sTBEET. 
3. renee cree $500,000 00 
eee 1,061,135 93 
i i aces i ciate 16,188 02 


The DIRECTORS of this COMPANY have this day declared a 


DIVIDEND of 
35 PER CENT. 
TO ITS CUSTOMERS, 

upon the premiums earned during the year ending Ist inst., on 
all policies entitling the holders to participate in the profits of 
the Company’s business, and Serip will be issued on the 1(th of 
September to Poliey-Holders for amounts te which they are 
respectively entitled, and upon the same day SIX PER CENT. 
INTEREST willbe payable upon the outstanding Scrip issued 
by the Company. 

A oy ae meg 4 of SEVEN PER CENT. wil! be 

olders, or their | 

_ MONDAY, 5th inet. egal representatives, on and 

New York, July 11, 1861. 

This Company continues the business of INSURANCE on 


favorable terme. GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. Lamrorr, Secretary. = 


Crrus Psck, Assistant Secretary. 


New York & Erie Railroad 


Passenger Trains leave, via Pavenia F d 
Leng Deck, from foot of Ohambers strect, as fel- 
lows, viz.: 

7.00 a.m., EXPRESS, for Dunkirk and Buffalo. 
8.10 a.m, MAIL, for Dunkirk and intermediate stations. 

oa a.m., MILK, daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 
ions. 

nse aT ACGOMMODATION, daily, fer Port Jervis and 

pr 
4.00 Pp u., WAY, for Middletown, Newburg, and intermediate 








thus creating the new type of free government. 


5.€0 P.u., NIGHT EXPRESS, daily, for Dunkirk, Baffalo, Can- 
andaigua, and Stations. The Train of Saturday stops 
at all ané runs only to Eimira. 
6.00 P.u., ACCO! TION, for Hornelisville. 
Gia's MINOT, Goat Sept 
ATHANIEL MAR&H, ver. 


MORTON’S 


voidable in their uction, and also to bring the cost within 

Go seach of all writing public should know the following 

for six months is done cheaper with 

Ott Fone Gna th Steel, therefore it is economy to wse 
The Gold Pen remains by of centinued 

ty cmenten ena wa’ 


be 
at prices varying from ge hd 





— 


He is now selling gold pens 
$1, according to size, the ave wear of every oneof whi 
will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Seld by all dealers in the line hout the country. Whole- 
sale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, where ali er- 
ders, cash or post-stamps, will receive prompt atten- 
tion ; and a Pen or Pens corres: in value, and selected ac- 
cording to description, be sent by mail or other- 
wise, as 


A. MORTON, No 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“We happen te know Mr. An Morten to be not only one of the 
best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens not only in 
America but in the world. We use his pens, and can assure our 
readers of their excellence.” —N. Y. Tribune. 


L. D. OLMSTED & CO., 


L. D. OLMSTED] 





(LYMAN BAIRD, 


Chicag 0, Tlin ois, 


Offer their services to persons who reside at the East, who wish 
to lend money at the West, at ten per cont. interest, secured by 
bond and mortgage, or in making collections. Having been 
engaged in this business several years, they are able to refer 
a large number of correspondents residing at different pointe 
wt the East, whose names will be furnished, with a circular giv- 
ing detail of business, te any one whe chooses te apply by 
mail. 616-667 













BRATED * > 
GELEY NoOISELESS 


SEWING MMAGHIRES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 


No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


“We speak from ce when we say that, after ha 
tried all the principal Sewing- Machines, we must accord te 
of Grover Baker the pre-eminence. Those indispensable 


features of sewing, strength, uniformity, and \ elasticity, all of 
which are brought out in this incomparabk invention, make it 
the first Sewing-Machime in the country. have their 
good ts, but this combines all, and possesses every charac- 
te © necessary to make it most desirable.”—N, Y. Christian 
Advocate and Journal. 





4 
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AT REDUCED PRICES, 


With Glass-Cloth Presser, Improved Loop-Check, New Myle 
Hemmer, Binder, Corder, etc. 


Office, Ne. 505 Broadway, New Yerk. 
‘This Machine makes the “ LOCK STITCH,” and ranks 





an account of ae permanence, beauty, and gen de 
sirableness of the stitc when done, and the wide range of its 
application.’’—Report ef American Institute, New York. 


WANTED. 


A COUNTRY SEAT, with a few acres of ground, well worth 
$25,000 to $30,000, within an hour’s ride by railroad from New 
York, for which good improved Brooklyn Oity property will be 
given. This is a rare opportunity to obtain a fair price fora 
desirable place. Address ‘“‘ Puritan,” at The Independent office. 
At the Cid Stand—150 Bowery, corner Broome Street. 

J. H. Johnston & Co., 


DEALERS IN FINE GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, JEW- 
ELRY, SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


Wedding and Visiting Cards engraved. Specimens sent by 


" SONS’ 











CHICKERING & 
Grand Square 


and 


Upright Pianos. 
WAREROOMS, No. 694 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


For quality and pew*r of tone, and superiority of workman- 
ship, these Pianos are still considered the best im the market. 
Every instrument is fully warranted. Chickering & Sons have 
received Forty Prize Medals from the different Fairs io this 
country and Furope. 

Full illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


Old Pianos. 


We have constantly on hand a large number of Second-Hand 
Pianos of various makers, most of which being taken in ex- 
change for New ones of our own make, we are enabled to sell 
them very low. 

Liberal discount to Clergymen an Seminaries. 
Flags! Flags! Flags! 
OF SILK O UNTING. 

All Sizes on Hand and to Order, Address, inclosing stamp, 


HOJER & GRAHAM, No. 97 Duane st., N. Y., 


Practical Flag, Banner, and Ornamental Painters, Designers, 
and Manufacturers. 








Communion Furniture. 


Silver-Piated and Britannia COMMUNION SETS, of veriow 
patterns and prices, to suit the wants of all. 
4 liberal discount to the trade, and also to Mission Churches 
Alao, a large assortment of fine 
PLATED AND BRITANNIA WARE, 
At Reduced Prices. 
LUCIUS HART, 


At the cid stand of 
634-485 Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip, New York. 





Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and 
Salt Rheum 


Are universally conceded te be the most trying te human nature 
of any of the whole catalogue, and almost every conceivable 
remedy has been tricd for their cures; but nearly all these ap 
plications have been external, giving merely temporary roliel 
At last an internal Remedy has been discovered in 


“Gardiner’s Rheumatic and 
Neuralgia Compound,” 


which received sever '] years’ trial as @ test of its merits, befor 
it was offered to the public. Oertificates of some of our most 
influential citizens are now in the hands of the Proprietor, shew 
ing that it may be implicitly relied upon es @ suna ouns; Mi 
does its work quietly but surely strengtheningtthe system, while 
it removes every vestige ef the disease. 

For sale in New York by F. C. WELLS & 00., No. 115 Franke 
tim street ; and G. MILHAU & SON, No. 183 Broadway. 

Bold by 0. J. Woon & Co., Ne. 444 Broadway, New York, af 
Whelesale and Retail. 


EDWARD EVERETT. 


Just PustisnEd, the great Fourth of July Oration, by Hon. 
Edward Everett, vindicating the claims of the North, and anni- 
hilating the pretensions of the South. The only complete 
edition. Quarto—large type. Price 15 cents; by mail, 18 ots. 
50 for $5. Published by G. Q. COLTON, 

No. 145 Nassau street, New York. _ 


A GBADUATE OF YALE COLLEGE WISHES 
¢ 1 Y. 01 LEG 
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Bowe WANTED PERMANENTLY IN THE 
@ gentleman and wife. Terms moderate. Ad- 
dress ARCHER, ote of ae ee 
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THE UNION, THE CONSTITUTION, 
AND THE LAWS. 


Now is the Time to Subseribe! 


_us SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


Tae New Yorx Semi-Weextx Tawsuns is published every 
TUESDAY and FRIDAY. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 1,690 (AUGUST 6ra :) 


I.. LEADING ARTICLES : Slavery in the Contest; Rana 
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Unionists. 
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E HAVE BEEN WORKING AT THIS MAP 
ONE YEAR, COMPLETED JULY 10th, and READY 
FOR MAILING, 


Lloyd’s Great Military Map 


OF THE 15 SOUTHERN STATES, AND GAZETTEER OF 
SOUTHERN COUNTRY, COST $5,000, SELLS 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS. 


Engraved for use of the War Department. 


Engraved on Steel, SIX FEET LONG by FIVE FERT WID#, 
showing every county and c.unty seat. from Delaware to the 
center of Mexico, and the only correct Map of the whole Seat of 
War new before the public. 

Price in sheets, colored handsomely in counties, 50 cents, or 3 
copies for $1; sent by mail free to any part of the world. Price, 
in book form, $1, or 5 copies for $3. Price on linen, varnished 
and on rollers, $2 50, or 6 cepies for $9. The mounted edition 
will have to be sent to those ordering by express; the other two 
editions can be mailed safely anywhere in the civilized world, 

Ma saad of this size ever seld before for lose 
than . 


Lloyd’s Military Map 
OF THE SOUTHERN STATES OF NORTH AMERICA, AND 
GAZETTEER OF SOUTHERN COUNTRY. (FOR THE USE 





HEART OF MEXICO. 

Drawn from actual Surveys, showing every foot of the South- 
ern Country from Delaware to the banks of the Rio del Norte, 
Mexico. Every County and County Seat, Town, Village, Fort, 
Navy Yard, River, and Towns and Landings on the Rivers, 
Lake, Swamp, and Mountain, is marked down. Every Railroad 
completed {, to 6th day of July, 1861, and all those projected, 
are exhibited on this Map; every Station. and the distance from 
station to station, is marked distinctiy. More than 3,000 towns 
on the Mississippi, Red, Arkansas, and Ohio River:, are laid 
down on thismap. All the information in the Departments at 
Washington Ci:y, in regard to the last Coast Surveys, was used 
in perfecting this Map ; every inlet and creek is shown. The 
Forts and Areenals are all laid down on Lloyd's Map correctly, 
from official documents in the War Department. 

The Gazetteer of the Southern States, Cities, Villages, Moun- 
tains, and Rivers, giving a correct sketch of each village, where 
and how situated. Its population, military strength, all from 
the last census, is alone wor h ten times the price of the Map, 
ané is printed on the back of the large sheet map without extra 
' cost. This matter which we give to the public on the back of 
this map is equel to an octavo book of 300 pages, information 
that would alone cost $10, All for 50 cents, Map included? three 
copies for One Dollar. 


Lloyd’s Military Map of the Southern States 


Is acknowledged by Civil Engineers to be the best drawn and 
most accurate of any map ever offered to the public before. The 
surveys for this map were made by Civil Engineers of the South- 
ern States ; and the information of the Railroads, Stations and 
Distances was furnished by Southern Railroad men the aselves, 
and can be relied on as correct. In fact this is the only correct 
Map of the Southern Country ever drawn. The people of the 
Northern States can see correctly ata glance the preponderanee 
of the Southern Country over the Northern and Western Sta‘es, 
and will more fully comprehend the reason of the Southern 
States uniting, by glancing westward at the rich plains of Mex- 
ico, which are exhibited on this map. 

Lloyd’s Military Map is the only Map fin America that shows 
Vienna, Newport News, Pig’s Point, Matthias Point, Manassas 
Junction, Fortress Monroe, Granby Lead Mines, and every other 
place of interest in the Fifteen Southern States, and each county 
is colored differently. 

[2 The public will please understand that this Map was not 
rushed out for the purpose of supplying the people with an im- 
perfect Map during the present excitement, but has been under 
way for more than one year, and is now ready for the public 
after a long and tedious work in surveying, drawing, and en- 
graving, and is believed to be the only reliable and full Map of 
the whoie Southern country ever issued, 

Can be sent by mail anywhere in America. Agents can sell 
fifty copies per day. Send money for Sample Map and Private 
Circular. No Postage Stamps taken. The postage on the Sheet 
Edition is only one cent per copy to any part of the country. 
Can be rolled and folded without injury. 

The Mounted Edition will have to be sent by Express. Agents 
supplied at the following rates per dozen: Sheet Edition, $3 60; 
Cloth Pocket Edition, $7 20; Mounted Edition, $15. Terms, 
CASH. 

Sample copies are gold at retail price. Registered letters only 
at our1risk. Address 


J. T. LLOYD, Publisher, 
No. 164 Broadway, New York. 
London, No. 156 Cheapside. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


VIRGINIA. 


A COMPLETE COUNTY MAP OF VIRGINIA—mirute about 
the Seat of War—colored in Counties—two feet square. Show- 
ing Railroads, Rivers, Cities, Towns, Mountains, Common Roads, 
etc. Price twenty cents; by mail for seven letter-stamps. 
Agents wanted. Published by 0. N. SNOW & CO., 

No. 145 Nassau street, N. Y. 


The Tribune’s War Maps. 








LIST OF THE KILLED AND WOUNDED AT 
THE BATTLE OF BULL RUN. 


TOW READY, EXTRA TRIBUAE, CONTAIN- 
ing the various Maps published in Tas Taisone since the 
commencement of the War. It also contains a list of the killed 
and wounded in the late battle, so far as ascertained. Price five 
cents. Three dollars perhundred. Termscash. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


NOW READY, 
THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY'S 


ALMANAC 


FOR 


1862, 
THIRTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Price 6 cents single ; 50 cents per dozen ; $3 50 per hundred ; 
$30 00 per thousand. 


Published by the Amznican Tract Society, 28 Connamt, 
Boston, and for sale at the 


TRACT DEPOSITORY; 
No. 13 Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 
I. W. BRINCKERHOFF, 


GEO. L. CANNON, 
DEALER IN HOT-AIR FURNACES, 


PORTABLE HEATERS, 
WATER AND STEAM HEATING APPARATUS, 
KITCHEN AND LAUNDRY RANGES, 
REGISTERS, VENTILAfORS, ere. 1 








Repairs for the Rippowam Ranges and Farnaces. 
No. 54 EAST 13th STREET, 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND UNIVERSICY PLACE, 
New York. 








GLASS FOR CHURCHES. 
@* As NEE NEY £8. , GLASS-STAINER, 
aad pt aR to hie Mew 
The subscriber would attention 
Style of work for Sliding Vestibule Doors. 
aaa LADY OF EXPERIENCE 
and successful tuition a situation cither in aa 
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a gay given and required. Address 
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Srnily Beading 


GOLDEN TEXT ILLUSTRATED. 


* Blessed are they that mourn ; for they shall be comforted.” 
—Marr. v. 4. 


Barrtz! Cannon belch hissing, heavy shot, the 
earth trembling with their stupendous recoil. Couriers 
fly from point to point, riding to the death amidst iron 
rain, or racing like comets on the open field. Men 
are running, advancing, retreating, firing. Cavalry 
charge with impetuous onset, flashing spear-blades 
pointing to human breasts. Men fall like reeds. 
The smoke of powder clouds the morning air, half 
vailing the carnage. God of battles! give strength 
te the arm and clearness to the eye of such as will 
Jay down their lives for the Right! 

The left flank recoils. A corps of reserve—brave, 
impetuous young men—sweep galiantly down. The 
recoil is staid. It presses now, and the enemy falls 
back, while all the air over those trodden acres 
screams with merciless builets. 

A young man lies dead there. Him of the tall form 
and black eye, in the van, on the stormy-gray charger. 
One of many—very many. 

By-and-by, when the tempest has swept past, and 
soldiers are out seeking human wrecks, & handful of 
men kneel beside the still young man. His cheek 
rests on his arm as though he were sleeping. Gentle 
as women, the soldiers touch the face, the wrist, the 
breast. Not a word—but a glance from one to the 
other which says softly, ‘‘ Dead.” 

“ Poor fellow !”’ murmurs one as they lift him; and 
the rugged men brush their eyes in simple silence. 





A fireside in a cottage under a rocky ciiff, where 
birds sing and 2 spring bubbles. A gray-haired grand- 
father sits beside it in an old-fashioned chair, holding 
his face in his hands, thinking. He is living over the 
battles of the Revolution as his father fought them. 
The mother jostles his reverie, bringing out the family 
Bible—heavy-clasped, black, and ponderous—and 
while the tall young boy and little Susan look up to 
his face from the warm corner, grandfather reads : 

“ Make a joyful noise unto God all ye lands. . . . 
He ruleth by his power for ever; his eyes behold the 
nations ; let not the rebellious exalt themselves. 
. . . Thouhast caused men to ride over our heads; 
we went through fire and through water; but thou 
broughtest us into a wealthy place.” 

The book is closed. The grandfather kneels, clasp- 
ing his chair with the convulsive tremor of age, and 
while mother and children fall with buried fac2s, 
offers up the good- night petition. “God of the uai- 
verse! strengthen the arm of those who fight for 
country, liberty, and the rights of thy ‘little ones.’ 
Comfort and care for the widow, the orphan, and the 
childless. Give us rest and sleep to-night. Watch 
tenderly over our boy; and, if it can be thy will, 
shield him in battle, and bring him home to us again.”’ 

How the mother’s heart flits—swift-winged, while 
she kneels there—from the fireside where her treas- 
ures are, to the field where her best jewel is! She 
little knows how still has been her first-born all day 
long. And yet she has wept many tears since the 
morning—more than ever before. She can scarcely 
tell why. 

Elsewhere. A window is thrown up, and a young 
girl leans upon the casement, looking out into the 
night—a white face resting on a white hand. Large, 
Justrous eyes contrast and yet match the transparent 
surface through which blue veins show their rounded 
threads. 

Within, tinted wax fuses a tiny flame. Carpet 
seft as velvet. Hangings pale and pure. Curtains 
rich and flowing. Couch snow-white, tempting. 
Vases with flowers in them. Books, paper, pencils, 
colors. 

Looking out into the night, her thoughts flit over 
the fields, over the crests of hills, over rivers, to 
where a soldier sat to-day a stormy-gray charger. 
Prayers for him float from her lips up to the stars, 
between them as birds skim between leaves, far, far 
beyond the stars, into heaven. She little knows that 
horse and rider are still and motionless to-night. 
And yet there are pearls in her eyes and a pressure 
at her heart. 


Later. The news of the battle has flashed over 
willing wires to the city. Bells are ringing out on 
the night 2 giad peal for the victory. Fleet horses 
bear the same great news to the hamlet where tae 
snow-bearded grandfather, the gentle mother, and 
the black-eyed children wait with pride and irem- | 
bling for tidings from son and brother. } 

“Dead. Killed in the splendid charge which res- 
tored the left flank.” 

At the morning devotions what scalding tears! 
And yet the sun shines down on the acres—his acres, 
resplendent with blossom and grain and sweet fruit- 
ege—in seeming thanksgiving and joy. 

True end loving friends come in to mingle tears 
with the weeping ones. 

“He was my chief comfort,’ says a poor old man, 
leaning on his staff. 

“J joved him as @ son and brother. I was proud 
of him as though he were my owa. I could always 
open my secret soul to him.” And the great-hearted 
pastor buries his face. 

Children say childlike words, ask childlike ques- 
tions, and weep with the grown and the old. A 
farm-wagon comes up to the gate with a slow, su)- 
dued rattle; a woman, old and carewora, climbs 
down from it, stifling her sobs, enters the room, 
clasps the stricken mother around the neck and leans 
her face upenhers. The room is all mute during 
that silent flow of sympathy. The aged mother is 
the best comforter of all; for she, too, has lost her 








THE UNION PLEDGE, 
BY ABNER JONES. 


Wr celebrate the Union 
Of theee United States, 
For whom in full communion 
A common glory waits— 
Which foreign powers shall never 
Invest with any yoke, 
Nor rebel traitors sever, 
Nor foul revolts revoke. 


We vow to keep the Union, 
The Stripes and Stars unfurled, 
Our emblem of communion 
‘And standard to the world ; 
We pledge the contribution 
Of loyal hearts and hands 
To keep the Constitution 
Supreme in its demands. 


We will contend for Union, 
Our goodly heritage ; 
Will march in full communion 
Against rebellious rage ; 
Nor give the conflict over 
Till life itself is done : 
Our trust shall be Jzenovan, 
Our watch-word, WASHINGTON. 


TROUTING IN OTSQUAGO CREEK. 
BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 





A company of six started soon afier breakfast. Two 
young ladies, a blonde and a brunette, and four gen- 
tlemen: one an ingenious mechanic, who can make 
any thing from a horse-shoe to a sewing-machine ; one 
a medical student, who, in the language of the “auto- 
crat,”’ will soon become “a wheeled animalcula,” 
rolling over the hills hereabouts ; one a critic and re- 
viewer, and a scientific fisherman ; and the other an 
editor ruralizing. 

We passed groups of rose-lipped children on their way 
to school—busy farmers in their shirt-sleeves up to 
their waists in the luxuriant grass—and bronze-faced 
smiths who made the air ring with the music of 
labor. 

Before us the hills rise like sentinel giants doing 
picket duty in the distance. They are a wall of free- 
dom which forbids the extension of slavery in this 
direction. 

Now we are on the edge of the greenwood, whose 
foliage is a shield protecting us from the burnished 
lances of the sun. Sweeping through the vale and 
tumbling down the hills is the musical brook, whose 
soft language invites us in tones of cheerful welcome 
to “drop our lines in pleasant places.’’ Surely water 
never wandered through 2 more picturesque and bsau- 
tiful landscaue. On either hand the steep banks lift 
their green foreheads in the pure air, and spread their 
mossy mantles to the very border of the stream. 
Here the trees stand like troops of soldiers under 
arms waiting for the word of command from some old 
hemlock who has battled with the storms of centuries. 
There the symmetrical maples, the graceful young 
elins, the delicate lindens, and the beautifwl birch 
with their white satin robes, look like so many mad- 
cap girls holding hands and leaning over the steep to 
see their fair forms reflected in the liquid mirror et 
their feet. One might easily fancy a concert in the 
forest, in which the trees, “ slipping out of their bark” 
as in the days of the ancient Druids, danced to the 
musie of the brook by the light of the moon. Tenny- 
SOR says: 

“« The birch-tree swang her fragrant hair, 
The bramble cast her berzy, 
The gin within the juniper 
Began to make them merry, 
The poplars in long order due, 
With cypress promenaded, 
The shock-head willows two and two 
By rivers gallopaded.” 
Strawbenies are strewn over the path as thickly 
as jewels over the drapery of Queen Elizabeth—one 
of the proudest and ablest rulers that ever sat on the 
English throne. Red and black raspberries grow 
here “cheek by jowl’’ on the same bank, their 
bushes forming “ entangling alliances,” and the birds, 
fearless of criticism, feast upon them without mak- 
ing invidious distinction in consequence of their color. 

As for flowers, I cannot even name the variety. 
Nature loves them as Jacob did Joseph, and gives to 
them raiment of many colors. They giance at you 
from the shelving bank—they nod and dance in patch- 
es of grass and clover—they peep from behind pros- 
trate logs—they hold up their fragrant censers by the 
side of the beaten path. The glory of the heavens, 
with sun, moon, stars, clouds, comets, and rainbows, 
is repeated in their blossoms! Thank God fer chiid- 
ren, biids, and fiowers. They ligh: up the solitary 
piace with gladness. Flowers smile upea all who 
look at them. They fling kisses of fragrance upon the 
air for us—they hold their healing virtues in store for 
us—they are the delight of innocent childhood—they 
crown the bride with the emblems of hapjpiness— 
they grow upon the graves of the dear departed, took- 
ing like hope toward heaven, alihough morning and 
evening find their sweet eyes wet with drops of dew. 
But to the fishers. Four of the half dozen are 
“whipping the waters.’ Our “Isaack Walton,” 
whos can throw a fly so as to tempt the wariest trout, 
has been tickling the trout-wells with a bit of “fuss 
and feather,” and the finny aristocrats have veatured 
to come out of their crystal palaces and shew “ their 
white bellies and turtle-green backs and great opea 
eyes,” but they refuse to bite. Now he puts aside 
the false fly and tries the worm bait, but the patri- 
cians of the stream scorn the vulgar dish. He ran- 
sacks the larder of nature in pursuit of a delicate 
morsel, and finds a tender little crab a tid bit so tuxu- 








firat-born, young and manly as he was. What matter 
that it was twenty years ago? 

“Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted,” breaks from the pastor’s trembling voice. 

“JT don’t know; oh! I don’t know,” breathes the 
mother to herself, away down in her heart where the 
struggle is. 

And yet she is comforted by the warm sympathy, 
the fond words, the children, the aged motier. 

Days and weeks go by. In closets, in little prayer- 
meetings at the family altar, about the daily avova- 
tions, prayers for the lone family circle, for resigaa- 
tion and peace, flit up to the throne. Peace comes. 
The aged grandfather remembers that he himself is 
cloze to the portals of the great and beautiful here- 
after. The glory of heroism and devotion to country, 
in whose radience his life dawned, comes again as 
his day declines. 

The mother finds the anguish which at first she 
could but nurse as though it were joy, taken from her 
bosom little by little. Every prayer audible ia closet 
or silent in the midst of duties, lifts a pertion of the 
load. That benign peace which comes of trast in the 
great God, and of the heroism which suffers as well 
as acts, falls soft and silent as dew-mist upon her 
spirit. The mother is comforted. 

“J cannot tell what makes me feel so,’’ she says, 
“but Ido not mourn any more. Iam sure I loved 
my best boy—my Frank. It seems sometimes as 
though I could see him looking down with his great 
handsome eyes, and telling me not to cry. And then 
to know that he fought for liberty—not for himself 
but for. others—that he was so brave as well as 
gersle and good! Well, the tears will come when I 
wai% him here ; but then—I'm glad to have been the 
mother ofsuch a boy.” 

Other families are bereaved. Wondrous results 
come of these dreadful conflicts as the months come 
and go—results redolent of peace and good-will to 
men, of the slaying of a great curse, of the dawa of 
freedom to men and women and little ones. 

By-and-by a.soldier comes home from the war. I: 
is months sinee the death: but he has been healing 
wounds since then. He lay gashed and bleeding 
while Frank’s blood was ebbing softly away ; and he 
tells the mother that his last words were of country, 
mother, and Savior. That he died with his eyes on 
a litile picture in his hand—a picture of a pale, sweet 
face. 

At length the forces of God and Justice triumph. 
A great curse—as a ficod of bitter waters—is stayed 
by living rock. The elangor of war ceases. The 
victory over wrong is won. Peace looks on the land 
with aemile. Liberty stands serene and victorious. 
|= Newent eee of millions blesses the home of the 


The tottering grandfather fells gently to his sleep. 
The mother's smiling eyes rest fondly in the face of the 
black-eyed boy—a man riow; so like Frank ; called 
to noble life and iabor through the death of the other. 
The comforting hga fully come. 

Sut the pale girl with the full eyes in the still 
room? Gone—in heaven. Not that the pain took 
her life away. It waa scarcely pain. Jesus had 
called her before Frank went out to die; as you 
would have known by the blue veins and the large, 
bright eyes. They were together very soon, who, 
but for the death en the battle field, would have been 
sundered long. 

“ » +» They shall be comforted.” 


rious it might tempt an anchorite to feast on fast-day. 
If the trouts could speak, they would say to it what 
the Jew said to the ham, “almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian.”’ He presents it so politely, my 
respect for the finny tribe will be at a discount if they 
still manifest a disinclination to bits. See him poise 
his pole over the water, and drop the choice bit into 
the brook. His long, lithe, black rod bends like a bow. 
Tne line quivers 2s though an arrow had been forced 
from it. It is twitched up and down as though unseen 
and angry fingers were pulling at it under the water. 
Isis pulled this way and that way—up stream and down 
stream. The experienced fisherman deals with him 
as gently as though the hook were fastened in the 
finger on Which he would like to put a wedding-ring. 
At lastthe proud and handsome nabob of the brook 
yields to bis fate. There he comes splashing and 
floundering along. As the water becomes shaliow his 
struggles beceme fainter and fainter ; he at last swims 
reluctantly to-the rim of rocks, shorn of strength, faint 
and panting. It is his first appearance in public, 
and like many other victims dragged into notice, 
it will be “ the death of him.”” He is a graceful and 
beantiful creature, weighing nearly a pound, and he 
reeé not be ashamed to be taken captive by such 
skilfal hands. Let him console himself with the 
consideration that he cannot die but once—that he 
has been admired by the eyes of “ fair women and 
brave men’’—that he has been caught and comoli- 
mented by a critic whose lines have not been con- 
fined to fishes. He evidently reached a good age for 
a trout. He probably brought up a lerge family, who, 
with him, lived ¢o sce a law passed for the protection 
of fishes, (Preserved Fish now lives in the city of 
New York ;) and now full of years and crowned with 
honors, he falls into the hands of a man of letters. 
Had he remained ionger in the brook he might have 
fallen inte the hands.of seme “ plebeian,’’ who would 
have tessed him upon the gridiron, or stack him 
through with a skewer, as St. Sebastian was with an 
ariow. He might have realized the same emotions 
4 the patrician rebels did when they were driven out of 
| Alexandria by the Firemen Zouaves. Our fisherman 
thinks the trout hss a mate hard by, so he goes down 
cellar again (a hole under s flat stone in the stream) 
after another choice slice. He takes as much paias 
in xing the delicious morsel as the devil does when 
he baits his hook with gold to catch @ miser—or with 
office to catch @ politiciana—or with beauty to catch a 
voluptuary. He drops the hook here and there, and 
exerts his best efforts to lead the trouts into tempte- 
tion—but his labor js lost. The two ladies are fish- 
ing, and one might almost wish himseii @ fish to be 


ood ne'ghbor—but a shrewd, politician—and 
T have no doubt he will keep away tran my aocting 


is afraid I may utter an unpopular sentiment. That 





F. W. OG, 


this evening (I am to lecture on the war) because he’ 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


easily find a plausible excuse for staying away. He 
is one of the bo whom nature has crowned with the 
stamp of superiority. All have confidence in him. 
He makes investments for his neighbors—settles 
their business for them—is chosen umpire to dispose 
of their difficulties, and leads in the important move- 
ments in the neighborhood; but he will be driver, 
and he will not be horse. He is a country gentleman 
—a representative of a good stock—one who com- 
bines the free, easy dignity of a Yankee chief, tem- 
pered with the gentle blood of a German king. 





COUSIN SARAH. 


A MEMORY. 





Cone here, little sweet-voiced Kitty, 
And sit beside my knee— 

There, let me take your hand in mine 
For grandma cannot see. 

Look at the clock, the kind old clock, 
And tell me when it is ten ; 

I feel as if my heart would break 
When they toll the bell again. 


“Grandma, here is a little rose, 
I knew they would not care 

If I took just one from the pretty crown 
They plaited for her hair, 

It didn’t seem she could be dead, 
She looked so sweet and fair.” 


Pretty rose, she was always fair, 
And she came s0, every day, 
To smooth my pillow and set my chair 
Out of the sunshine’s way. 
Ah me! to be so old and blind, 
And she to go the first, 
Kitty, I wish that I cou!d cry 
For my heart is like to burst. 


“Grandma, here is a little shred 
I picked up from the floor, 

Because you always liked to know 
What Cousin Sarah wore ; 

I thik a dress so soft and white 
She never had before.” 


Pretty lamb, it was none too white— 
It was none too soft for her, 

But, Kitty, the folds that lie on her heart 
No breath of life will stir ; 

She wears in heaven the spotless robe, 
Whiter than this, I know— 

It may be wrong for me to grieve, 
But, Kitty, I miss her so. 


“ Grandma, here is a little braid ; 
When you went to see her last, 

You smoothed the damp locks of her hair, 
And when her hand you clasped, 

She turned her head, that you shoald not feel 
The tears that fell so fast.” 


Pretty one, did she grieve so much? 
It is someway sweet to know: 

Turn my chair to the window west, 
That is the way they will go. 

Hark ! the bell, and I hear the wheels, 
I did not think it was ten. 

She never used to pass my door, 
But it is not now as then. 


“ Grandma, grandma, Kitty is here, 
I will love you all the more. 

There, let me wipe your tears away, 
And sing you the “Shining Shore :” 

You have not lost your pretty lamb, 
She has only gone before.” 


So it is best—I see it now, 
But it seems so long to wait. 
Kitty, to be so old and blind, 
I have murmured at my fate ; 
But sing me again the hymn we love, 
It tells of the cross and crown : 
When the shock of corn is fully ripe 
Then will he cut it down. 


Le Roy, July, 1861. BE. M. O. 





THE KNEELING GARDENER. 


Tue City Hall bell was just striking nine o’clock, 
last night, as I was walking quickly through —— 
avenue, on a business errand. The evening was 
elear, and the moonlight br'lliant. The air was as 
warm and close as July need be. The windows and 
doors of all the houses, and the verandas also, were 
occupied—singly, or by twos, or threes, or by whole 
family groups. 

As I reached 2 corner epposite the church, it 
led me past a garden. Tne garden has been esta- 
lished there, holding the grounds, three or four years, 
becoming better stocked, and with choicer flowers 
and fruits and early vegetables, every year that I have 
noticed and visited it, as I have a few times. Tae 
vines and shrubbery are ranning now quite vigorously 
with strong limbs and rich green leaves up on the 
house, and clustering densely in grouped masses 
around it. The gardener’s own cot stands in ove 
corner, modest, but in exquisite taste, mantled thas 
in living walls of branches and leaves, while just 
behind extends the long range of green-houses. The 
two windows of the ground floor rooms were open — 
one dark, the other lighted. The light was partly 
hidden. By what dark object? A man. He was 
between the light and the window ; cutting off ail the 
light that shone on him, and thus himself appearing 
very dark, while the room all around him was clear 
and bright. The window was low, the shrubs nu ner- 
ous, the night warm, and so the sash was raised to 
eco! the hot air of the house, from the sunshine of 
the day, and the fire that had prepared the supper. 
How was he engaged? Kneeling; and no doubt 
Kneeling to pray, not dreaming for an instant that a 
stranger's eye, while passing, had unintentionally 
seen him thus on his knees, alone with God, in hum- 
ble prayer and thanksgiving. 

It brought tears to my eyes, and prayers to my 
lips, not unmingled with cordial thanks to my silent 
exemplar and his impressive attitude—head bowed 
low between his hands, as his arms rested on a 
wooden chair, in a plainly furnished room, and, I 
judged, on a bare pine fioor. 

It was but the glimpse of a moment—the moment 
of rapidly passing him, as he knelt—yet will it not 
soon, nor, I trust, ever be forgotten, as a sweet and 
a hallowing scene. 

It has led to other thoughts, and may do good far 
and wide, though the unconscious gardener to-day 
has drudged through his long day’s work, in heat and 
dirt, with weary limbs, and perhaps heavy heart. 

Yet shall his unheard prayer echo long in my mind, 
and not alone in mine ; often shall his form picture 
itself anew before my memory. He is my teacher, 
instructing me to pray with the soul not only, but 
also with the body—and this lesson the Lord knows 
Ineeded. He is the gardener of my soul, in no small 
degree, henceforth, as he has evinced that he culti- 
vaies an inner garden—a paradise of God's own 
planting and gracious care—with the dews of the 
Spirit, and the early and the latter rains of his grace, 
wherein bloom more than rose leaf and lily-bells; 
whence exhale odors outvieing for sweet, rich, and 
delicate perfume the sweetest of all climes, from the 
cays of Solomon to ours. 

Include me in thy evening prayer, reverent disciple, 
of whatever creed thon art. I would never fail to 
pray, or omit to kneel, toil as I may, or weak as I 
may feel, with nightfall and daybreak, humbly taking 
my place, in deep and glowing devotion, beside the 
kneeling gardener, in spirit, even if an ocean rolls 
between us, or the width of a continent divides. 

Hart. 








WAITING. 


z. 

I aM sitting at my window, 
Waiting—waiting ; 

Little Lizzie creeps beside me, 
Waiting—waiting. 

At the rustle of the oak-leaves, 

Starting, falling, when the wind breathes, 

Oft methinks I see him, hear him, 

Quickly leap to meet him, greet hin— 

When I'm sitting at my window, 
Waiting —waiting ; 

And our darling creeps beside me, 
Waiting—waiting. 


Il. 

I am sitting at my window, 
Waiting—waiting ; 

Little Lizzie sleeps beside me, 
Waiting—waiting. 

Deeper, deeper grows the nightfall, 

Louder, louder swells the heart’s call: 

Father, hear me—safely guide him, 

Let no evil thing betide him— 

When I'm sitting at my window, 
Waiting—waiting ; 





is his weak point. But he is long-headed, and will 


And our darling sleeps beside 
Waiting—waiting. = 











Selections. 


WASHINGTON’S JPINION OF NORTHERS 
SOLDIERS. 





In a letter of Washington to his friend Lund, in 
June, 1776, occurs the following passage, in which he 
most graphically describes the peculiarities of North- 
ern and Southern men as soldiers, and gives a prefer- 
ence for the qualities of the Northern men, the justice 
of which the present campaign is likely to verify : 

“ We have lately had a general review, and I have 
much pleasure in informing you that we made a better 
appearance, and went through our exercises more 
like soldiers, than I had expected. The Southern 
states are rash and blameable in the judgment they 
form of their brethren of the four New England states. 
I do assure you, with all my partiality for my own 
countyymen, and prejudices against them, I can but 
consider them as the flower of the American army. 
They are strong, vigorous, and hearty people, inured 
to labor and toil, which our people seldom are ; and 
though our hot and eager spirits may suit better in a 
sudden and desperate enterprise, yet, in the way in 
which wars are now carried on, you must look for 
permanent advantages only from that patient and 
persevering temper which is theresultoflabor. The 
New Englanders are cool, considerate, and sensible, 
whilst we are all fire and fury. Like their climate, 
they maintain an equal temperature, whereas we 
cannot shine but we burn. They have a uniformity 
and stability of character to which the people of no 
other states have any pretensions; hence they must 
and will always preserve their influence in this great 
empire. Were it not for the drawbacks and disad- 
vantage which the influence of their popular opinions 
on the subject of government have on their army, they 
soon might, and probably will, give law to it.” 





AMERICAN INFLUENCE AND ITS BASIS. 


For eighty years, ... . with more than half of our 
domain cursed with African slavery, and with an 
annual influx of foreigners sufficient to have swamped 
any oiher government in existence, we have steadily 
increased in ali the grand elements of material and 
moral power. The people have been happy and pros- 
perous ; and in no other country have education and 
religion succeeded better in their glorious work. This 
suecess, if it shall be continued, must gain in power 
asin age. It needs only the character of permanence 
to make it almost the greatest force in the political 
sphere. If the problem of slavery shall be happily 
solved, if for another twenty years we can but main- 
tain our freedom, and a general progress anything 
like that of the last twenty years, there will then be 
no nation on earth whose influence will be greater 
than ours—and that an influence not factitious and 
transitory, not the result of accident, of management, 
or of energetic administration, but natural, necessary, 
and permanent, a triumph of characier, not of fortune. 
But if we can succeed in filling this whole North 
American continent with its hundreds of millions of 
freemen, in holding this great domain united under the 
bones of an intelligent self rule, and maintaining here 
that justice and hberty to which most nations are yet 
strangers, who can set bounds to the influence of so 
sublime an example, of the practical demonstration, 
on so broad a scale, of the expediency of freedom, of 
the possibility of a general popular education and 
discipline? We have but to stand, as we have stood 
hitherto, and we must inevitably become the teachers 
and rulers of the world. The destiny is too sublime 
to be contemplated without awe, too glorious to be 
sought in any spirit of ambition, too noble for unholy 
hands to grasp—almost too vast and good to be a per- 
mitted object of mortal hope. Alas! how sorely, how 
ignominiously, have we already learned and proved 
that it surpasses our deserts. What strange, sur- 
prising demonstrations has this nation recently given 
of its awful unfitness te receive the bright crown 
which hovers almost within its reach. Can it then 
be that this Republe is but to furnish enother sad in- 
stance of the dreadfulness of that falsity and wicked- 
ness of the human heart which has filled ali past 
annals with its mournful story? And is mankind’s 
worst failure and the world’s gloomiest disappoint- 
ment to be recorded on the pages of American his- 
tory? One thing is sure: there must be a moral 
basis for a destiny like that to which weaspire. Our 
country cannot maintain its progres, nor even its 
unity, unless the heart of its people is deeply im- 
pressed with the sacredness of moral obligations, and 
is profoundly imbued with that justice and honor 
which belong to those only who look at the “ things 
thatare not seen.”’ In other words, unless substan- 
tial Christianity can bear sway here, falsehood, faith- 
lessness, depravity, every form of conflict, of abuse, 
and corruption must prevail. The times already 
furnish warnings ; and omens of fearful import have 
taken their place in our sky. The churches must be 
Saithful, or all is lost—Home Missionary. 





SUBSTANTIAL PROOFS OF IRISH 
AFFECTIUN. 


Tne Irish people have ever been remarkable for the 
strength and intensity of their family affections. 
With them, the ties of home and kindred are never 
disregarded ; and no matter in what quarter of the 
world their lot may be cast, their hearts still turn with 
loving remembrance to those who shared with them 
the joys and sorrows of early years, and the comforts, 
or it may be privations of a common home. If suc- 
cess crown their endeavors, and a moderate portion 
of this world’s wealth falls to their share, “the old 
house at home”’ is not furgotten, as remittance after 
remittance amply testifies; and though they should 
not be foitunaie enough to acquire even a limited 
independence, yet from time to time some evidences 
of affection, in the shape of money-orders, smail in 
amount, but large in proporiion to their means, giad- 
den the hearts and lighten the cares of those they left 
behind in the Old Land, to work in hope and wait in 
patience. 

Fiom 1848 to 1860 the amount remitted in this way 
from North America to the United Kingdom amounted 
to near sixty millions of dollars, or, on an average, 
about five millions a year. Now of this immense 
sum the English, Scotch, and Welsh remit but a mere 
fraction, as has been proved by undeniable statistics ; 
the bu)k of the sum must therefure be set down to 
the credit of the Irish setilers on this continent. But 
large as the sum is, it sinks into insignificance 
compaied with the amount of affection, disinterested- 
ness, generosity, and self denial it represents. Nota 
collar in that sixty millions but has its romance of 
sacrifice, not a shilling but has a histery, which, if 
known, weuld elevate our conceptions of human 
nature. The generous motto, “what we gave we 
have,” is more applicable to the exiles of Ireland than 
ever it was to the descendants of the exiled Emperors 
of Byzantium.— Metropolitan Record. 





THE MARVZLS OF A SEED. 


Have you ever considered how wonderful a thing 
the seed of a plantis? It is the miracle of miracles. 
God said, “‘ Let there be plants yielding seed ;” and it 
is further added, each one “ after his kind.” 

The great naturalist, Cuvier, thought that the 
germs of all past, present, and future generations of 
seeds were contained one within the other, as if 
packed in a succession of boxes. Other learned men 
have ex; lained this mystery in a different way. But 
what signify all theirexplanations? Let them explain 
it as they will, the wonder remains the same, and we 
must look upon the reproduction of the seed as a 
continual miracle. 

Is there upon earth a machine, is there a palace, is 
there even a city, which contains so much that is 
wonderfal as is inclosed in a single litile seed—one 
grain of corn, one little brown ap,ie-seed, one small 
seed of a tree, picked up, perhaps, by a sparrow for 
her little ones, the smallest seed of a poppy or a biue- 
bell, or even one of the seeds that are so small that 
they float about in the air invisible to our eyes? Ah! 
there is a world of marvel and brilliant beauties 
biecen in each of these tiny seeds. Consider their 
immense number, the perfect separation of the differ- 
ent kinds, their power of life and resurrection, and 
their wonderful fruitfulness ! 

Consider first their number. About a hundred and 
fifty years ago, the celebrated Linneus, who has been 
celled “ the father of botany,” reckoned about 8,000 
different kinds of plants; and he then thought that 
the whole number existing could not much exceed 
10,000. But, a hundred years after him, M. de Candolle 
ot Geneva described 40,000 kinds of plants, and he 
supposed it possible that the number might even 
amount to 100,000. 

Well, let me ask you, have these 100,000 kinds of 
plants €ver failed to bear the right seed? Have they 
ever ceceived us? Has a seed of wheat ever yielded 
barley, or a seed of a poppy grown up into a sun- 
flower? Has a sycamore-tree ever sprung from an 
acorn, or a beech-tree from a chestnut? little bird 
may carry away the small seed of a sycamore in its 
beak to feed its nestlings, and on the way may drop it 
on the ground. The tiny seed may spring up and 
grow where it fell, unnoticed, and sixty years after it 
may become a magnificent tree, under which the 
flocks of the valleys and their shepherds may rest in 
co erful 

nsider mext the wond wer of life and 
resurrection bestowed on the centine of plants, so that 
they may be preserved from year to year, and even 
from century to century. 

Let @ child put a few seeds in a drawer and shut 
them up, and sixty years afterwards, when his hair is 
white and his step tottering, let him take one of 
these seeds and sow it in the ground, and soon after 





he will see it spring up into new life, and become a 
young, fresh, and beautiful plant. 





M. Jouannent relates that in the year 1835, several 
old Celtic tombs were discovered near Bergorac. 
Unéer the head of each of the dead bodies there was 
found a small, square stone or brick with a hole 
in it, containing a few seeds, which had been placed 
there beside the dead by the heathen friends who 
had buried them, perhaps 1,500 or 1,700 years before. 
These seeds were carefully sowed by those who fouad 
them; and what do you think was seen to spring 
up from the dust ofthe dead ?—beautiful sun-flowers 
blue corn-flowers, and clover, bearing blossoms a, 
bright and sweet as those which are woven into 
wreaths by the merry children now playing in our 
fields. : 

Some years ago a vase, hermetically sealed, was 
found in a mummy-pit in Egypt, by the English 
traveler, Wilkinson, who sent it to the British Mu- 
seum. The librarian there having unfortunately 
broken it, discovered in it a few grains of wheat and 
one or two peas, old, wrinkled, and as hard as stone. 
The peas were planted carefully under glass on the 
4th of June, 1844, and at the end of thirty days 
these old seeds were seen to spring up into new life. 
They had been buried probably about 3,000 years 
ago, perhaps in the time of Moses, and had slept all 
that long time, apparently dead, yet still living in the 
dust of the tomb.—Gaussen. 





“COME FORTH!” 


“THE Resurrection and the Life” 
Still o’er the dead reclines ; 

There is no grave, however deep, 

That can its charge for ever keep— 
But at that call, resigns. 


“Come forth !”—'tis o’er a buried world 
That Jesus bends oo - 

And weeps that those he loves are dead— 

Deep wrapped within their earthly bed, 
Bound hand and foot they lay. 


«“Come forth !’—thou miser, frem thy hoards! 
Thou worldling, from thy dream! 

Be loosed the bands of pleasure, pride, 

Or indolence, whereof ye died !— 
Your misspent years redeem! 


“ Come forth !”—the Master’s voice is heard, 
It fills the air and earth! 
To Truth, to Duty, is the cal!— 
To God, who is our All in All— 
To Love, to Life, and Worth! ; 
—Register. 


BOMB8A’S COACHMAN. 


Wuar a glorious revolution was that which gave 
birth to a united Italy! By chancea spectator upon 
the spot of the scenes of that interesting drama, the 
writer shared in the general joy of citizen and stranger 
at the steady success of Italy’s champions. But 
amid the general rejoicing one heart at least was sad. 
It was the heart of Bomba’s head groom and coach- 
man ; not that he hated liberty and loved his master, 
for the Magna Charta of England was his glory and 
protection, and in common with all he knew his mas- 
ter was a bad one. He shook his head despondingly. 
War was the scourge of a land. The people were 
never satisfied. Revolution was a bloody game they 
were always playing at. The people were unfit for 
liberty. Look at our city Naples. Trade was dead, 
dead ; no shipping in the harbor; no strangers, the 
life of business in town ; the war had frightened them 
away. The once gay people were no longer light- 
hearted, but looked gloomy and unhappy. The war 
had done it all. Would people never be satisfied, 
but they must destroy themselves? He would have 
rejoiced to have heard that the brave Garibaldi had 
been destroyed with his noble army, and then quiet 
and trade and the strangers would be restored, and 
all would be well again. 

“ What makes all doctrines plain and clear ? 
About two hundred pounds a year.” 

And this was just about Bomba’s coachman’s sala- 
try. Who can resist two hundred solid arguments in 
favor of himself? He was not indifferent to the 
groans and tears of the oppressed, in the abstract ; 
prisoners in damp dungeons, exiles in banishment, 
the starving around him, all had his hearty sympathy. 
Italy redeemed would have been a glorious thing ; 
but alas! all that meant his master a fugitive, with 
his paying purse in his pocket. The master gone, 
there was no need of the servant. The candle out, 
there was no need of the snuffers. Not that he would 
starve, for many a hard Neapolitan dollar he had 
bankee in his many years of service. But his busi- 
ness was interrupted. Was it uncaatural that he hated 
Italy’s liberators, and called them fanatics? Yet he 
was not a friend of tyrants. He was a conservative. 
The subject needs but a sentence of application. 
King Cotton and King Bomba have many coachmen. 
—Springfield Republican. 


LESSONS FROM THE WAR. 


Tue youth of our country are unexpectedly called 
to learn some new lessons relating to the ev:ls of in- 
temperance and we may say of moderate drinking, 
and also of the blessings of temperance. In a time 
of profound peace, when men are left to lazying about 
their own quiet homes or to be engaged in the ordina- 
ry toils of the farm or work-shop, it were bad enough 
to become the victims of the cup; but the injury is 
confined to a smail circle and una‘tended with tragic 
enterprises ; and men will say too, temperance is 
well enough, but not of much consequence ; but now 
when there is war, and young men are called to leave 
home and those who naturally care for them, and be- 
come exposed to heat and cold, to damps, and poor 
food, and hard service, and wounds from the enemy ; 
when they are driven into forced inarches and terrific 
conflicts with stalwart men, now the dangerous re- 
suits of indulgence in strong drinks, losing the balance 
of the mind or enfeebling the body and rendering it 
incapable of fatigue, and the value of strict temp2r- 
ance, is felt as it never was before. Letters which 
come fiom the army tell how glad the writers are tiat 
they are temperance boys, aud what comfort they 
have in associating with temperance boys and sing- 
ing temperance songs. One young man, @ Son of 
Temperance, recently died at Alexand:ia, and Sons of 
Temperance gathered around him aud became agreat 
support to him. Such young men die greaily beloved ; 
while others who engage in drunken brawls and are 
put under guard, are a disgrace io the army, and 
often come to an untimely end. If you ever want, 
boys, to make good soldiers and serve your country, 
you must prepare for it by battling down strong drink 
and all effeminacy and self-indulgence. Each Band 
of Hope will now do well to subject itself to a little 
military discipline, to gymnastic exercise, to muscu- 
lar development, to severe endurance. Temperance 
and peace are twin sisters; and rowdy boys who 
drink and smoke and swear, say there is no fight in 
these temperance boys; there is indeed no quacrel, 
and so much the better for that, but let them come to 
self-defense, let them be called out to defend their 
country, then see who can besi bear fatigue, and best 
stand the shock of battle; then see who come home 
to do most honor to their couatry.— Youth's Temper- 
ance Advocate. ‘ 








DAINTY AND DISCONTENTED. 


as 


One of the first and most important priaciples to 
be instilled into children is, that they should like 
everything that is good. They should never be per- 
mitted or encouraged to say “1 don’t like tunis or 
that”—but should be taught a liberal, universal ac- 
ceptance of all the good things God has made. We 
should abolish the dainty, narrow spirit that can 
be satisfied only with certain things, and is always 
picking and choosing. The first manifestation of 
this spirit is generaily in reference to food. Chil- 
dren if allowed will take an aversion quite unrea- 
sunably to some kinds of food that common use pro- 
nounces good and acceptable. This dainty habit 
will grow upon them—and follow them through life, 
and extend from things to persons, so that at last 
Giscontent is sure to become a chronic thing with 
them. Their sources of happiness become exceed- 
ingly small—they require continua! change or special 
arrangement of circumstances to give them satis- 
faction. Whereas, if the contrary spirit is en- 
couraged and prevails, a universe of good will be 
found right around us, untold sources of enjoyment 
will be seen in common things—in everything indeed 
which God has made. We shall not need to travel 
or change abcut to find happiness ; this interior per- 
ception of good will give us contentment just where 
we are. We should begin then with our children, 
and abolish the first beginnings of daiatiness and dis- 
content in them. 





A TRUE NOBLEMAN. 


In the Swedish war of the X VIlth century, a burgher 
of Flensborg was about to refresh himself with a 
draught of beer from a small wooden bottle, when a 
wounded Swede, fixing his longing eyes upon the 
beverage, exclaimed, “I am thirsty; give me to 
drink.” Now the burgher was a kind man, and re- 
plying, “‘Thy need is greater than mine,” he knett 
down by the man io give him the liquor. Then the 
treacherous Swede fired a pistol at him, wounding 
him in the shoulder. Thereupoa the burgher started 
up indignantly, as he well might do, and cried out, 
“ Rascal! I would have befriended you, and you would 
shoot mein return. You shall now only have half 
the bottle instead of ail of it.” When the news came 
to the King of Denmark, he exclaimed, “ A man who 
can do this thing deserves to be a noble,” and he 
created him one, and gave him fer his arms a wooden 








beer-bottle pierced through with an arrow, which 
was borne until quite by his latest descendant. 
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Foreign Bliscellany. 


TURKEY. 


Tux following Imperial reecript was read at the Porte 
on July Ist, with the accustomed formalities : 


Havirg mounted, according te the eternal decrees of the 
Supreme Master of the Universe, the imperial throne of my 
glorious ancestors, I have, seeing the fidelity and wisdom of 
which —_ have o~ so many proofs, confirmed you in the 
elevated post of Grand Vizier, and I have equally confirmed 
= — places the other ministers and functionaries of my 
mpire. 

I am firmly resolved on what all the world knows it is, with 
the help of God, my most earnest desire to increase—the pros- 
perity of the state and the well-being of all my subjects without 

all the 





distinction ; and I have confirm ed in their entire 

fundamental laws which have up to the present been promul- 
gated and established with a view to promote this happy end, 
and to insure to all the inhabitants of my dominions life, honor, 
and the enjoyment of their property. 

Our sacred law, which is justice itself, being at once the pivot 
of the stability and the foundation of the splendor of our empire, 
its divine precepts guide us into the way of right. Thus, I earn- 
estly desire that the strictest attention may be paid to everything 
that concerns ite administration. 

The maintenance and the increase of the glory and well-being 
of all states depend on the obedience of each to the existing 
laws, and on the vigilance of all, great and small, never to go 
beyond the sphere of their rights and their duty. Let those w 
follow this course know that they will be the objects of my im- 
perial solicitade ; let those who may depart from it be assured 
that they will meet with deserved punishment. 

I peremptorily enjoin on all the Ulemas and the functionaries 
and employes in all branches of the public service the discharge 
of their duties with entire integrity and fidelity. 

It is by divine assistance and by union, by the enlightened 
efforts and perseverance of the high dignitaries and functionaries, 
that great works are accomplished in states. It is by our ad- 
— to this unchangeable basis—that is to say, by each one 
devoting his efforts with integrity and loyalty, that regularity 
and good order in the internal and fioancial administration of 
our empire wil! be achieved. On my part I will devote all my 
solicitude to an incessant surveillance. 

The different ministries and administrations of my empire will 
be required to con'orm strictly to the care which I shall with 
close personal attention employ to put, with the aid of Divine 
Providence, a speedy end to the financial difficulties which va- 
rious causes have for some time produced ; and, penetrated with 
the conviction that I have nothing personally so much at heart as 
the re-establishment and increase of the financial credit of my 
empire and tie prosperity of my people, my ministers will have 
to submit to me, from time to time, projects of law and of im- 
provement calculated to establish a perfect economy in the col- 
leetion and employment of the public funds, and to prevent every 
sort of malversation. 

My imperial military and naval forces are one of the supports 
of the greatness of my empire; my Government will see to the 
maintenance of their discipline and to the increase of their well- 
being in all respects 

The efforts of my Government sha'l be employed to maintain 
and further cement the amicable relations which exist between 
the Ottoman Empire and the friendiy and allied powers. The 
greatest respect shall invariably be paid to existing treaties. 

In a word, let every one, in all the branches of the administra- 
tion, take for his rule of conduct the sacred duties of loyalty, 
probity, zeal, and faithfulness to the empire. Let each be well 
assured that this is the only course which will lead to his own 
well-being and prosperity. 

Such are my earnest wishes andcommand. I also firmly pro- 
claim that my desire for the prosperity of my subjects will know 
no distinction, and that those of my peopie who are of different 
religions or races, shall find in me the same justice, the same S0- 
licitude, and the same perseverance in assuring their prosperity. 
The progressive development of the rich resources with which 
God has endowed our empire, the true progress of the weifare 
which is to result therefrom for ail who live under the shadow of 
my imperial power, and the independence of my great empire, 
shall be the object of my constant thoughts. , } 
May God, the supreme dispenser of mercy, cover Us with his 
mighty protection. 

The Levant Herald says, concerning the new Sultan : 
“ An incident of his late domestic life was brought to light on 
the day of his accession, which adds to it the interest of a small 
imperial romance. Oriental policy and usage have, as is well 
known, long compelied the practice of male infantielde in the 
families of heirs-apparent to the throne ; daughters are permitted 
to live, but sons are sacrificed to the sovereign jealousy at the 
moment of their birth. Four years ago, however, ason was born 
to Abdul Aziz, and by the aid of a devoted nurse was spirited 
away to Eyoub, where he lived unknown till last week. On 
Tuesday his Majesty produced this child, who bears the name of 
Youssuf Selah-eddin Effendi, and prese.ted him to the Grand 
Vizier and other ministers as his first-born. When to this rela- 
tive incident we add that his Majesty is personally a rigid 
teetotaler, smokes nither pipe nor narghi le, is a capital pianist, 
an excellent shot, as good an angler, and farmer en ugh to take 
a degree in the Lo'hians—we have said sufficient t » state the dif- 
ference between himself and his predecessor,” 

Her Highness the Valide Suitana has declined the 
usual allowance of 500,000p. a month long prescriptively 
received by the sovereign’s mother, and has, almost on 
compulsion by the government, consented to draw 
50,000p. instead. 

Besides the immense reduction in the human personnel 
of the palace establishment, his Majesty has sent no 
fewer than 400 horses from the Imperial stables to be 
employed in the artillery. 

For more than twenty years Riza Pacha has been the 
great obstacle to administrative and especially to tinan- 
cial reform; if not openly and directly resisting every 
measure designed to promote either, opposing to them at 
least the vis insertic of his immense personal influence 
with the sovereign, and so rendering nugatory the best 
efforts of his honest and patriotic colleagues in the govern- 
ment. The disgrace of the ex-favorite was announced at 
the Porte on Saturday in the following short imperial 
hatt: 

“My faithful Vizier: It having been deemed advisable ta dis- 
miss Riza Pacha from his functions of Seraskier, I have judged 
it proper to name in his stead Namik Pacha, whose high inceili- 

ence and integrity are universally known. May the favor of 

od be upon us. Amen!” 

The manner in which this crushing blow was inflicted 
on the object of it was but little calculated to soften its 
severity. On Saturday efternoon, tne ex-Seraskier, who 
had been in daily attendance at tue palace since Wednes- 
day, landed as usua! at the Pacha’s scala, and on entering 
the outer hali was met by an aid-de-camp, who, with 
scant courtesy, directed him to euter the cavé-ojak, (the 
room where coffee is prepared, and where servants and 
their friends assemble.) Furious at a style of address so 
different from the homage of manner and phrase to which 
he had long been accustomed, the doomed minister 
demanded of the officer what he meant by addressing 
such words to him—the Seraskier ? The other curtly 
said that such were the Sultan’s orders, and if he wished 
for further explanation, he might ask his Majesty. This 
wasenovgh. The stricken grandee bowed, and entered 
the ignoble chamber and company. A few minutes later 
ai ‘ber aid-de-camp entered the room, and, without 
novicing Riza, direcied the steersman of one of the smaller 
palace caiques ‘“‘to take that man (oointing to the ex- 
Serarhier) to his house at Beylerbey.” This was done, 
aud, accompanied by Ghaiid Bey, the first chamberlain, 
the disgraced favorite was silently and without honor 
rowed up to his ya/t. On arriving taere, Ghalib Bey took 
possession of all the papers he could lay hands upon, and 
carried the whole back to the palace, The outer windows 
and doors of the fallen ministe:’s house were at the same 
time closed, and he now remaius in viriual arrest. 

Not to leave this act of signal justice incomplete, His 

Majesty has ordered the immediate appointment of a com- 
miesion of investigation into the whoie departmental ac- 
counts of the late chief, extending over eighteen years, 
since his appointment to the seraskeriat in 1843, The 
clothing aud equipment of the army during that long pe- 
ticd, as also the actual strength of the various corps 
d’armee—eepecially those of Irak, Arabistan, and Anatoli, 
in the whole of which it is notojious that immense mal- 
versation has been carried on—wili be made the subject 
of rigorous inquiry, and the most startling discoveries are 
expected to result from the investigation. It is said, too, 
that in the single item of the preserved meat (kavurmda) 
contracts during the Crimean war, some colossal frauds 
wiil also be brought to light. ‘ne anticipated revela- 
tions will, it is turther believed, compromise more or 
less a certain ex-president of the council of war, whose 
relations with the fallen minister have for many years 
been personally and officiaily most intimate ; bat on this 
point it is, of course, as yet inconvenient to say more. 
Add to this wide-extendirg sunjsct-matter for investiga- 
tion the item of the palace expendicure, whilst under the 
control of ex-marsha!l, and during nis dealings there- 
about with Ketch Oglu, and the ‘ vill” against him as- 
sumes proportions such as have seldom risea in judgment 
against any minister in this or any oiber country. 
Of the new Seraskier it would, in this juxtaposition, be 
invidious to say much. He is known to be an excellent 
officer, and an honest and able man. Against him, as 
against the Sultan himself, certain foreign enemies of 
the country delight to launch accusations of old-school 
fanaticiem, but we have the authority of those who kaow 
him we!], and whose judgment and veracity are alike en- 
titled to all respect, for saying that no charge could be 
more unfounded. He is—and al! honest men will respect 
him none the less for the fact—a strict and ferveat 
Mussulmen ; but he is at the same time a man of great 
liberality of sentiment, of unquestioned integrity, and of 
the very highest energy. Besides his residence of more 
then two years as emoassador in Loi don, he studied for 
considerable periods in Paris and Vieuna, and in all three 
of these capitals turned his opportunities of Western edu- 
ca‘ion to the best account. Between such aman and his 
predecessor, it is neediess, therefore, to institute a com- 
patison. The army and the country will soon appreciate 
the difference. 


National Rifie-Shootiag —The rea! importance of this 
Nationa! Rifle Competition is to be found in the stimulus 
thus given to a movement of self-defense which every 
day becomes more imposing in the eyes of foreign coua- 
tries, and increases the insurance of the goods and chat- 
tele of the wealthiest country in the world. There are 
French Marshals wig, if ever an oppor unity were given 
them, might exult in the prospect of having London in 
their power for a day ; and who would be very willing to 
give practical effect to the instinct that led O:d Blucher, 
when he entered London in 1815, to exclaim, “ What 4 
city to sack!” Our best defense would be a living wall 
of volunteers.—Guardian. 


Wimbledon Common,—Wimbledon common, which 
contains 1,800 statute acres, aud is nearly twice the size 
of the dusty Champs de Mars, might with some little ex- 
pense be made an admirable parade ground for 100,008 
men. Lord Spencer, the lord cf the manor, is too good 8 
volunteer to throw any difficulties in the way, and the 
surrounding copyholders who claim common rights might 
be easily compounded with, as perivdical gatherings such 
as that of yesterday must greatly advance the value 0 
the surrounding property. Wimbledon, which was once 
an Sristocratic retreat, has laiterly been completely op®2- 
ed up by the railroad. Buildings of various classes 2t@ 
in ore springing up on every side, and the permanent 
establishment of the common 2s a voiunteer rifle mate 
and annual parade ground would be as advantageous to 
the “surroundings ” as the erection of the Crystal Palace 
has been to Sydenham and Norwood. The common 
tolerably level, and ali that is required is dra to make 
sb everything that could be desired or expected so neal 
ndon. 


A New Belgian Colony.—Commissioners from the 
Belgian Government had arrived at Sydney, on their w4Y 
to the New Hebrides. They brought with them recom- 
meridations from the Duke ot Newcastle to the Governor 
of Victoria and New South Wales, accom by a re- 
quest that the representatives of her Majesty in both col- 
onies may give to the Belgian commissioners a friendly 
tion, and assist in forwarding their views as far 9% 
poselole. Two steamers are to be chartered, either iD 
elbourne or in Sydney, to proceed to the islands. It is 
said that the formation of a company is to be proposed, 
with the view of inducing enterprising Australians te 
take part in the colonization the above-menti 





islands, and thus unite Australian sympathies with the 
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Belgian settlement ; whilst it. 


mercial intercourse should be 
gium, the Auswalian ports, anc 
—- Australian and Neto Zealan 


Lord John Busseil.=Lord J. 
ceive the highest hono## which 
man who has deserved weil of | 
the comparative quiet and the c 
ber, there is no one who would 
many, with ourselves, will reg 
House where he has so long an 
the cause of civil and religiou: 
name will be for ever associ 
Probably he himself regrets t! 
from the scene where for so n 
with such stainless chivalry the 
out having been able to adapt hi 
improved political status of th 
much the result of the impetu 
In this journal the claims of | 
statesman of singular probity a: 
liberty have always been recogni 
patient spirits have loudly conde 
and hastily pronounced him recr: 
have the satisfaction of remembe 
riably counseled the Liberal par 
his honor, and to remember his |x 
cause of reform. He will, of cou 

the Foreign Office, and there are 
English public would see them 
same confidence. If we can no 
marsha] the vanguard of reforn 
important ways in which he can 
lies at his heart, and we trust he 
years to encourage other counti 
the paths of constitutional and 
offer to younger politicians at ho 
reputation built upon honor and « 
Lord John has never been at 
Commons since he has been of 
for the family borough of Tavi 
ago, when Lord Liverpool was I 
drew attention to himself by der 
and unconstitutional system of t 
Castlereagh attempted to gover 
and from that time forward he 
Seoeeent oovacate of all that w: 
In 1828 he carried the repeal of t! 
Acts; he took a very prominen 
claims of the Roman Catholics: - 
Bill, which had been left to his cc 
Commons, though he wes not in { 
In 1835 he was made Home Sex 
became Prime Minis‘er. It is 
dates that we realize the length o 
which bis Lordship has entitled { 
of the English people. He perh 
lating years unfit him for bearin, 
the wars of contending factions, 
that at least one younger than he 
his claim jo the leadership of t! 
has usually acted. His Lordst 
continued illness of Lord Herbert 
retire from the War Secretariat 
siderable changes in the Ministry, 
strengthening, net so much by th 
that of Bir. Rounde’! Palmer, but 
bleod. The rumored adhesion . 
would give it a certain degree o 
Palmerston intends to appeal to 
as it is commonly suppesed he w: 
arize his Cabinet by the addition. 
Liberal party has more confidenc 
in the Cumberland Baronet. Le« 
again.— London Patriot. 


Free Library for the City —T! 
ence to a requisition, has conver 
be held in Guildha!! to-day (Thur 
consider the propriety of adopti 
Act of 1865 in the city of London 
ing to the city of London by the a 
tution is felt all the more acutely 
it is considered that a very succe 
tempt to found a free library has | 
boring city of Westminster, chic 
one benevolent and enlightened 
Sir William Page Wood, son of a 
London—and that similar institu 
lished within late years at Live 
mingbam, and some twenty other 


New Postage Stemps.— We (1) 
position to state that the Post 
about to issue a niae-penny stam 
has already been approved. We 
that a three-penny stamp is also 
expressly for the transmission 
requiing additional stamps. Th: 
stamps will doubtless prove a g 
commercial world and the public 


Death of Piince Czartoryski. 
Acam Czartoryski, whose name | 
the Peclish cause for the last ti 
coeniry residerce, the Chateau 
Peris, surrounded by relatives and 
He had attained the extraordinary 
was, till quite Jately, quite hale ar 
long since he pronounced an aniin 
meeting. Prince A. Czartoryski v 
a hostage to St. Petersburg. but 
the Russian Government. In 18( 
16th regiment of infantry of the | 
he made the campaign of Mosco 
was President of the National |’ 
ever since that time has been loo} 
of the nation. 


Cattle-8how in France.—The m 
of the Orleans Cattle-Show was th 
at its opening by M. Dupanloup v 
which ail the hearers were great! 
this occasion, none could say v 
questionable ends. The following 
of being transcribed : 

‘* Two thousand years ago men work 
slaves. Today man is free, and matte 
According to the original expression 
habits that country, soiled and torn 
were the machines before Jesus Chri 
have been reduced to servitude, an 
man’s slave eighteen hundred years a 
drainage pipe, augments by a half th 
science, with a little lime, transforo 
meadow ; science, with a little steam j 
MOws, s0WS, reaps, or puts in motion th 
the corn-mill- in a word, man has con: 
executes his wil), and nature now yiel 

Thece words were warmly ap; 
loup’s hearers, who thus showe 
peace, progress, and modern civ 
mirabie when spoken by a prelat: 
and sedition. 


Kneeling at Prayor.—<As the al 
ilar innovations. seem to be gaiy 
sections of the Presbyterian Chur 
they have the sanction of ancient « 
ture, it may be both interesting a: 
lovers of novelty to learn the opini 
gyman on the subject. I refer to 
of Ecclesiastical History at Oxfor 
ing passage in his “ Leciures on th 
ern Church”—page 196. Speaking 
of Nice, or Nicwa, which met 4.» 
composed of 318 bishops, assem! 
Christendom, he says: 


“One regulation alone—the twenti 
ship—thst which enjoins that, on « 
worship between Easter and Pente: 
people shall be performed s:anc ing; J 
almcst universal violation of this cano) 

e@ present day, illustrates our remot 
country ef the Nicene fathers. To pra 


worship, believed to have been an a) 
the universal practice in the Eastern 
days, but on week days. But in tn 


ally taken its place; and the Preshyt 
times the Lutherans of Germany, are 
denta! Christians who now obzerve the 
for Christian worship by the first Ecum 
What will our modern innova: 

the posture in worship be in it 
ence, yet it is not a matter of indi 
or a congregation to introduce 
authority of the Church, and in « 


feeling, or, if they will, prejudi 
believed, eome of our Free Gbu: 
greatly need to be taught a lesso 
t may help to enlighten them to | 
vations are a departure from the 

usages of the Church. It is am 
the state of the Church when a ¢: 
such things as organe, hymns, 21 

Correspondence of Guardian, ' 


County Towns.—An instance 
works will be found in —sapene 
cersusby the county towns. We | 
four of the forty ancient English 
bine there has been an actval dex 
since the census of 1851; in eley 
has been below the average incre: 
not only of the towns, but even of | 
in four or five the increase is aln 
remaining fourteen the increas: 
equaled or exceeded the average o 
excess over the general avc rage is 
sort in eight towns—Newcasile, } 
Wieampton, Lincoln, Guilford, | 

ith the exception of Monmouth, | 
not yet included in the return can | 
worth mention. Ten, if not elev: 
towns of England have go increase 
they have now above 100,000 inha 
county town; Newcastle is in the | 


Steam Culture.—It is not at all | 
pate the certain and early substituti 
ey in one-third to one-half of ¢ 

hat is, seme £12,000,000 worth of 
be replaced by a force eating coa 
metal, instead of consuming for me 
Oats and provender that should ma 
It so happens that the point of adv: 
bandry which is ef least importan 
most prominence given toit, probab: 
with which it can be estimated a1 
cheaper cost per acre of the work d 
point in public trials, but, in reality, 

the farmer than the extra perfec i 

expedited rate of performance. 
steam-plow on farms of average ex 
considerable number of instances) {i 
Place one-third to one-half of their a 
Possess a total tillage-force much 
while the difference in expense bet 
~ ae is “4 oe een! as t 
of pounds per annum in po 
‘ Four distinct classes of steam-tilli 
re the public. In the first, an imp 
one hee le cas being subdivid 
as nary engine, t 
one that shifts at intervals along 
is off field. In the the tract 
third. thet by attaching it toa locom 
the implement is not dragged 
ning ay power communicated taro 
elocity, from an 
Moving intermittenily along the he 
of rotary diggers carrie 
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Belgian settlement ; whilst it.is also intended that com 
mercial! intercourse should be opened up between Bel- 
gium, the Austvalian ports, and the islands of the Pacific. 
— Australian and New Zealand Gazeite. 


Lord John Russeil—Lord John Russell is about to re- 
ceive the highest hono?$ which can be bestowed upon a 
man who has deserved well of his country. If he desires 
the comparative quiet and the ity of the Peers’ Cham- 
ber, there is no one who would deny them to him, though 
many, with ourselves, will regret his removal from the 
House where he has so long and censistently championed 
the cause of civil and religious liberty, with which his 
name will be for ever associated in English history. 
Probably he himself regrets that he is obliged to retire 
from the scene where for so many years he has fought 
with such stainless chivalry the battles of reform, with- 
out having been able to adapt his own handiwork to the 
improved political status of the nation, which is very 
much the result of the impetus he himself gave to it. 
In this journal the claims of Lord John Russell as a 
statesman of singular prebity and unselfish devotion to 
liberty have always been recognized ; and when some im- 
patient spirite have loudly condemned him for timidity, 
and hastily pronounced him recreant to his principles, we 
have the satisfaction of remembering that we have inva- 
riably counseled the Liberal party to put confidence in 
his honor, and to remember his long-tried fidelity to the 
cause of reform. He wiil, of course, retain the seals of 
the Foreign Office, and there are no hands in which the 
Engiish public would see them with anything like the 
same confidence. If we can no longer look to him to 
marshal the vanguard of reform, there are many most 
important ways in which he can serve the cause which 
lies at his heart, and we trust he may be spared yet many 
years to encourage other countries to step boldly on in 
the paths of constitutional and orderly progress, and to 
offer to younger politicians at home the example of a lofty 
reputation built upon honor and consistency. 

Lord John has never been absent from the House of 
Commons since he has been of age. He was returned 
for the family borough of Tavistock forty-seven years 
ago, when Lord Liverpool was Prime Minister. He first 
drew attention to himself by denouncing the detestable 
and unconstitutional system of terrorism by which Lord 
Castlereagh attempted to govern the country in 1817; 
and from that time forward he was known as the un- 
flinching advocate of all that was liberal and patriotic. 
In 1828 he carried the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts; he took a very prominent part in pressing the 
claims of the Roman Catholics; and in 1831, the Reform 
Bill, which had been left to his conduct in the House of 
Commons, though he was not in the Cabinet, was passed. 
In 1835 he was made Home Secretary, and ia 1846 he 
became Prime Minis‘er. It is only by recalling these 
dates that we realize the length of honorable service by 
which his Lordship has entitled himself to the gratitude 
of the English people. He perhaps feels that accumu- 
lating years unfit him for bearing his usual part amidst 
the wars of contending factions, and is, no doubt, aware 
that at least one younger than he is rising up to dispute 
his claim to the leadership of the party with whom he 
has usually acted. His Lordship’s elevation, and the 
continued illness of Lord Herbert, who will be obliged to 
retire from the War Secretariat, will necessitate con- 
siderable changes in the Ministry, which grievously needs 
strengthening, net so much by the addition of talent like 
that of Mr. Rounde'! Palmer, but of good, honest, Liberal 
blcod. The rumored adhesion of Sir James Graham 
would give it a certain degree of weight; but if Lord 
Palmerston intends to appeal to the country next year, 
as it is commonly suppesed he will, he had better popul- 
arize his Cabinet by the addition of names in which the 
Liberal party has more confidence than they have even 
in the Cumberland Baronet. Let him ask Mr. Cotden 
again.— London Patriot. 


Free Library for the City —The Lord Mayor, in defer- 
ence to a requisition, has convened a public meeting to 
be held in Guildha!! to-day (Thursday) at two o’clock, to 
consider the propriety of adopting the Public Libraries 
Act of 1865 in the city of London. The discredit attach- 
ing to the city of London by the absence of such an insti- 
tution is felt all the more acutely in many quarters, when 
it is considered that a very successful and promising at- 
tempt to found a free library has been made in tne neigh- 
boring cily of Westminster, chiefly by the exertions of 
one benevolent and enlightened man—Vice-Chancellor 
Sir William Page Wood, son of a famous Lord Mayor of 
Londcr—and that similar institutions have been estab- 
lished within late years at Liverpool, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and some twenty other provincial towns. 


New Postage Stemps.—We (Daily Telegraph) are ina 
position to state that the Post-Oifice authorities are 
about to issue a niae-penny stamp, the design for which 
has already been approved. We have reason to believe 
that a three-penny stamp is also in preparation, intended 
expressly for the transmission of newspapers abroad 
requiling additional stamps. The issue of such postage 
stamps will doubtless prove a great convenience to the 
commercial world and the public generally. 


Death of Piince Czartoryski.—The venerable Prince 
Acam Czartoryski, whose name has been identified with 
the Polish cause for the last thirty years, died at his 
coeniry residerce, the Chateau of Montfermeil, near 
Paris, surrounded by relatives and sorrowing countrymen. 
He had attained the extraordinary age of ninety-two, and 
was, till quite Jately, quite hale and vigorous. It is not 
long since he pronounced an animated speech at a public 
meeting. Prince A. Czartoryski was in early life sent as 
a hostage to St. Petersburg, but he never would serve 
the Russian Government. In 1809 he commanded the 
16th regiment of infantry of the Duchy of Warsaw, and 
he made the campaign of Moscow in 1812. In 1831 he 
was President of the National Polish Government, and 
ever since that time has been looked up to as the leader 
of the nation. 


Cattle-Show in France.—The most remarkable episode 
of the Orleans Cattle-Show was the discourse pronounced 
at its opening by M. Dupanloup with an eloquence with 
which ail the hearers were greatly struck, and which, on 
this occasion, none could say was perverted to very 
questionable ends. The following passage is well worthy 
of being transcribed : 

‘* Two thousand years ago men worked by means of brutalized 
slaves. Today man is free, and matter is reduced to servitude. 
According to the original expression of an American who in- 
habits that country, soiled and torn by accursed slavery, slaves 
were the machines before Jesus Christ. Iron, fire, wind, water 
have been reduced to servitude, and machinery has become 
man’s slave eighteen hundred years after. Science, witha little 
drainage pipe, augments by a half the value of certain soils; 
science, with a little lime, transforms a tande into a green 
meadow ; science, with a little steam in a metal tube, threshes, 
mows, sows, reaps, or puts in motion the winnowing machine and 
the corn-mill- in a word, man has conceived the instrument that 
executes his wil), and nature now yields to his bidding.” 

Thece words were warmly applauded by M. Dupan- 
loup’s hearers, who thus showed that the praises of 
peace, progress, and modern civilization are more ad- 
mirabie when spoken by a prelate than hatred, discord, 
and sedition. 


Kneeling at Prayer.—As the above practice, and sim- 
ilar innovations, seem to be gaining ground in various 
sections of the Presbyterian Church, under the idea that 
they have the sanction of ancient custom, if not of Scrip- 
ture, it may be both interesting and instructive to those 
lovers of novelty to learn the opinion of an English cler- 
gyman on the subject. I refer to Dr. Stanley, Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, who has the follow- 
ing passage in his ‘‘ Lectures on the History of the East- 
ern Church”—page 196. Speaking of the great Council 
of Nice, or Nicwa, which met a.p. 325, and which was 
composed of 318 bishops, assembled from all parts of 
Christendom, he says: 

“One regulation alone—the twentieth canon—related to wor- 
ship—thst which enjoins that, on every Sunday, and in daily 
worship between Easter and Pentecost, the devotions of the 
people shall be performed s:anc ing; kneelingis forbidden. The 
almcst universal violation of this canon in Western churches, at 

e present day, illustrates our remoteness from the time and 
country ef the Nicene fathers. To pray standing was, in public 
Worship, believed to have been an apostolical usage. It is still 
the universal practice in the Eastern Church, not only on Sun- 
days, but on week days. But in tne West, knee'ing has grada- 
ally taken its place; and the Presbyterians of Scotiand, and at 
times the Lutherans of Germany, are probab:y the only Occi- 
dental Christians who now observe the one only rubric laid down 
for Christian worship by the first Ecumenical Couanci’.” 

What will our modern innovators say tothis?. Though 
the posture in worship be in itself a matter of indiffer- 
ence, yet it is not a matter of indifference for a minister 
or a congregation to introduce changes without the 
authority of the Church, and in opposition to prevailing 
feeling, or, if they will, prejudice. There are, it is 
beiieved, some of our Free Church congregations who 
greatly need to be taught a lesson on this subject; and 
it may help to enlighten them to be told that their inno- 
Vations are a departure from the primitive and apostolic 
usages of the Church. It is a melancholy symptom of 
the state of the Church when a great stir is made about 


= things as Organs, hymns, and postures in prayer.— 
orrespondence of Guardian. 


County Towzs.—An instance of the changes that tine 
works will be found in the position occupied in the new 
census by the county towns. We have returns for thirty- 
four of the forty ancient English county towns, and in 
nine there has been an actual decrease in the population 
since the census of 1851; in eleven more the increase 
has been below the average increase of the population 
hot only of the towns, but even of the kingdom at large ; 
in four or five the increase is almost nominal. In the 
remaining fourteen the increase of population has 
equaled or exceeded the average of the kingdom, but the 
excess Over the general average is little or nothing ex- 
cept in eight towns—Newcasile, Nottingham, Hereford, 
Northampton, Lincoln, Guilford, Bedford, and Ipswich. 
With the exception of Monmouth, the six county towns 
not yet included in the returncan have made no progress 
worth mention, Ten, if not eleven, of the provincial 
towns of England have co increased and multiplied that 


they have now above 100,000 inhabi 
county town; Newcastle is in the list.” ie 


Steam Cuiture.—It is not at all ext ici- 
pate the certain and early substitution of seinen oe . 
ower in one-third to one-half of our tillage operations 
hat is, some £12,000,000 worth of teams will probably 
be replaced by a force eating coal and wearing away 
metal, instead of consuming for mere motive-power the 
oats and provender that should make mutton and beef. 
It so happens that the point of advantage in steam hus- 
bandry which is ef least importance has generally had 
most prominence given toit, probably because of the ease 
with which it can be estimated and appreciated. The 
cheaper cost per acre of the work done is always a main 
Point in public trials, but, in reality, is of far less moment 
to the farmer than the extra perfection of the tillage and 
the expedited rate of performance. Employers of the 
steam-plow on farms of average extent (as shown in a 
Considerable number of pee | find that they can dis- 
Place one-third to one-half of their animal team, and yet 
Possess a total ey ops much greater than before; 
while the difference in expense between the horse and 
seam powers is so considerable as to leave them several 
Uundreds of pounds per annum in pocket. 
‘ Four distinct classes of steam-tilling machinery are be- 
ore the public. In the first, an implement is drag, by 
Wire-rope ; this class being subdivided into two kinds— 
One having a stationary engine, the other having an 


engine that 
of the fie a —s intervals along the headland or end 


by an engine which is locomotive. Of these the third class 
is unrepresented at Leeds. Messrs. Fisken, the inventors, 
however, have been improving upon their apparatus of 
1855, under the potenege of the Hexham Farmer’s Clab. 
The remaining classes comprehend the different machines 
competing for the two premiums of £100 each, offered re- 
spectively for “the application of steam-power for the 
cultivation of the soil,” and for “ditto worked by an 
ordinary portable engine not exceeding 10-horse power.” 
For the open prize there are six competitors, with seven 
different methods, five of which are varieties of the wire- 
rope system.— Times. 


The Houses of Parliament.—lIncidentally, the vast 
expense of the new Houses of Parliament, £2,500,000, 
instead of the original estimate of £75,000, was brought 
up by Bernal Osborne in the debate. Well, it is a noble 
structure, and worthy of a great nation—great in her 
bistoric past, and worthy on that account of a Gothic 
building for the reception of peers and commoners, as 
Lord Palmerston himself admitted—thus so far concili- 
ating his Parliamentary opponents, as well as that archi- 
tectural school which is * laudator temporis acti,” and 
of that alone. But what grieves one in looking at the 
new palace at Westminster, whether you are passing u 
or down tke river, or looking at it first from Palace Yard, 
ard then from the eastern door of Westminster Abbey, 
is, first, the decay of the stone—to arrest which, chem- 
ists have hitherto put their heads together well-nigh in 
vain ; and next, the elaborate carving and tracery which 
covers the entire building, which the popular eye can never 
appreciate, and which, because of its minuteness, is lost, 
2s to any grand or imposing effect on the educated eye. 
What we want in London, and may not have, is stone 
from native quarries, near at hand. instead of intolerable 
brick and stucco. I never visit Edinburgh or Glasgow 
without coming back to London and finding it doubly 
shabbier than I seemed to have left it, and this by force 
of contrast. So, though a London crowd is grand, and 
the roar end rush of commerce are imposing; though, 
too, it is the capital of the greatest of nations, and is 
rich in historic memories; let not Glasgow be abashed, 
nor Edinburgh be “ blate,’”’ when they can present to the 
foreign or Cockney traveler, streets, squares, monu- 
ments, halls, and churches, which, in solid stone as well 
asin noble architecture, find no parallels in the United 
Kingdom. 








OFFICIAL, 


LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


PASSED AT THE FIRST SE3SION OF THE THIRTY- 
SEVENTH CONGRESS, 


(Pur.ic.—No. 13.] 
AN ACT to authorize the employment of volunteers to aidia 
evforcing the laws and protecting public property. 
Whereas certain of the forte, ar:ena!s, custom-houses, navy 
yards, and cther property ef the United States have been 
seized, and other violations of Jaw have been c-mmitted and 
are threatened by organized bedies of menin several of the 
states, and a coospiracy bas been entered into to overthrow 
the Government of the United States: Therefore, 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of Americain Congress assembled, That the 
President be and he is hereby authorized to accept the services 
of volunteers, either as cavalry, infantry, or artillery, in such 
numbers, not exceeding five hundred thousand, ss he may deem 
necessary, for the purpose of repellirg invasion, suppressing in- 
surrection, enforcing the jaws, and preserving and protecting the 
peblic property: Provided, That the services of the volunteers 
shail be for such time as the President may direct, not exceeding 
three years nor Jess than six months, and they shal! be disbanded 
atthe end of the war. And ali previsions ef law applicab'‘e to 
three years’ volunteers shall apply to two years’ volunteers, and 
to all volunteers who have been or may be accepi+d into the 
service of the United States for a period nt less than six 
months, in the same manner as if such volunteers were specially 
named, Before rceiving into service any number of volunteers 
exceedipg those now called for and accepted, the President shall, 
from time to time, issue his proclamation, stating the number 
desired, either as cavairy, infantry, or artillery, and the states 
from which they are to be furnished, having reference,in any 
such requisition, tothe number then in service from the several 
states, and to the exigencies of the service at the time, and equal- 
izing, as far as practicab'e, the number furnished by ti e several 
states, according to Federal popu'ation. 
Sec 2. And be it further enacted, That the said volunteers shall 
be subject to the rules ard reguJations governing the army of tre 
United States, and that they shall be formed, by the President, 
into regiments of infantry, with the exception of such numbers 
for cavalry and artillery as he may direct, not to exceed the 
proportion of one company of each of those arms to every regi- 
ment of infantry, and to be organized as in the regular service. 
Each regiment of infantry shall have one colonel, one lieutenant- 
colonel, one major, one adjutant, (a lieutenant,) one quarter- 
master, (a lieutenant ) one surgeon and one assistant-surgeon, 
one sergeant: major, one regimental quartermaster sergeant, one 
regimental commissary sergeant, one hospital steward, two prin- 
cipal musicians, and twenty-tour musicians for a band; and 
shali be composed of ten companies, each company to consist of 
one captain, one first lieutenant, one second tieutenant, one first 
sergeant, four sergeants, eight corporals, two musicians, one 
wagoner and from sixty-four to e‘ghty two privates. 

Sec 3. And be it further enacted, That these forces, when ac- 
cepted as herein authoriged, shall be organized into divisions of 
three or more brigades each; and each division shall tave a 
major-general, three aids-de-camp, and one assistant adjutant- 
general with the rank cf major. Each brigade shall be composed 
of four or more regimen‘s, and shall have one brigadier-general, 
two aides: de camp, one assistant adjutant general with the rank 
of captain, one surgeon, one assistant-quariermaster, and one 
commissary of subsis:ence. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the President shall be 
authorized to appoiat, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, for the command of the forces previded for in this 
act, a number of major generals not exceeding six, and a number 
of brigadier-generals not exceeding eighteen, and the other 
division and brigade officers required for the organization of 
these forces, except the aids-de-camp, who shall be selected by 
their respective generals from the officers of the army or volan- 
teer corps: Provided, That the President may select the major- 
generals and brigadier-generals provided for in this act from the 
line or staff of the regular army, and the officers so selected shall 
be permitted to retain their rank therein. The Governors of the 
states farnishing volunteers under this act shail commission the 
fieid, staff, and company officers requisite for the said volunteers ; 
but in cases where the state authorities refuse or omit to furnish 
volunteers at the ca:1 or on the proclamation of the Presiden‘, 
and volunteers from such states offer their services under such 
call or proclamation, the President shall have power to accept 
such services, and to commission the proper field, staff, and com- 
pany officers. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and privates, organized as above set forth, 
shall, in all respects, be placed on the footing, as to pay and 
avowances, of similar corps of the regular army: Provided, 
That the allowances of non-commissioned ofticers and privates 
for clething, when not furnished in kind, shall be three dollars 
and fifty cents per month, and that each company officer, non- 
commissioned oflicer, private, musician, and artificer of cavalry 
shall furnish his own horse and horse equipments, and shall re- 
ceive forty cents per day for their use and risk, except that in case 
the horse shall become d'sabled or shall die, the allowance shall 
cease until the disability be removed or another horse be supplied. 
Every volun‘eer non-commissioned officer, private, musician, 
and artificer, who enters the service of the United States under 
this act, shall be paid at the rate of fifty cents in lieu of subsist- 
ence, and if a cavalry volunteer, twenty-five cents additional, 
in lieu of forage, for every twenty miles of travel from his 
place of enrollment to the place of muster, the distance to be 
measured by the shortest usually traveled route; and when 
heuorably discharged, an allowance at the same rate, from the 
place of his discharge to his p!ace of enrollment, and, in addition 
thereto, if he shall have served for a period of two years, or 
during the war, if sooner ended, the sum of one hundred dol- 
lars: Provided, That such of the companies of cavalry herein 
provided for as may require it may be furnished with horses 


and her:e equipments in the sain: mannerasin the United States 
army. 
Sec. 6 And be it further enacted, That any volunteer who may 


be received into the service of the United States under this act, 
acd who may be wounded or otherwise disab‘ted in the service, 
shall be entitled to the benetits which have been or may be con- 
ferred on persons disabled in the regular service ; and the widow, 
if there be one, and if not, the legat heirs of such as die or may be 
killed in service, in addition to allarrears of pay and allowances, 
shall receive the sum of one hundred dollars. 
Sec. 7. And be ii further enact d, That the bands of the regi- 
ments of infantry and of the regiments of cavalry shall be paid 
as follows: one-fourth of each shall receive the pay and aliow- 
ances of sergeants of engineer soldiers ; oce-fourth those of cor- 
porais of engineer soldiers; and the remaining half those of 
privates of engineer soldiers of the first class; and the Jeaders 
of the band shall receive the same pay and emoluments as secoad 
lieutenants of infantry. 
Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the wagoners and 
saddlers shali receive the pay and allowances of corporals of 
cavalry. The regimental commissary sergeant shall receive the 
pay and atlowances of regimental sergeant-major, and the regi- 
mental quartermaster sergeant shall receive the pay and allow- 
ances of a sergeant of cavalry. 
Sec. 9, And be it further enacted, That there shall be a'lowed 
to each regiment one chaplain, who shall be appointed by the 
regimental commander on the vote of the field officers and com- 
pany commanders on duty with the regiment at the time the 
appointment shall be made. The chaplain so appointed must be 
a regular ordained minister of a Christian denomination, and 
shall receive the pay and allewances of a captain of cavalry, 
and shal! be required to report to the colonel! commanding the 
regiment to which he is attached, at the end of each quarter, the 
moral and religious condition of the regiment, and such sugzes- 
tions as may conduce to the social happiness and moral improve- 
ment of the troops. 
Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the general command- 
ing a separate department or a detached army is hereby author- 
ized to appoint a military board or commission of not }e3s than 
three nor more than five officers, whose duty it shall be to examine 
the capacity, qualifications, propriety of conduct, and efficiency 
of any commissioned officer of volunteers within his department 
or army, who may be reported te the board or commission, aad 
upon such report, if adverse to such officer, and if approvei by 
the President of the United States, the commission of such officer 
shall be vacated: Provided always, That no officer shail be eligi- 
ble to sit on such board or commission whose rank or promotion 
would in any way be affected by its proceedings, and two mem- 
bers at least, if practicable, shail be of equal rank of the officer 
being examined. And when vacancies occur in any of the com- 
panies of volunteers, an election shall be called by the colonel of 
the regiment to fill such vacancies, and the men of each com- 
papy shali vote in their respective companies for all officers as 
high as captain, and vacancies above captain shall be filled by 
the votes of the commissioned officllgs of the regiment, and all 
officers so elected shall be commissioned by the respective 
Governors of the states, or by the President of the United Sta’es. 
Sec I]. And be it further enacted, That all letters written by 
soldiers in the service of the United States may be transmitted 
throv gh the mails without prepayment of postage, under such 
regulations as the Post-Office Department may prescribe, the 
postaye thereon to be paid by the recipients. 
Sec. 12, And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of War 
be and he is hereby authorized and directed to introduce among 
the volunteer forces in the service of the United States the sys- 
tem of allotment tickets now used in the navy, or some equivalent 
system, by which the family of the volunteer may draw such 
portions of his pay as he may request. 
Approved, July 22, 1861. 


({Pcsiic.—No 14.) 


AN ACT in addition to the “‘ Act to authorize the employment of 
volunteers to aid in enforcing the laws and protecting public 
property,” approved July twenty-second, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-one. 
_Be it enacted by the Senate and House of sentatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Presi- 
dent of the United States be and he is hereby authorized to 
accept the services of volunteers, either as cavalry, infantry, or 
artillery, in such numbers as the exigencies of the public service 
may in his opinion demand, to be organised as authorized by the 
— the twenty-second of July, eighteen hundred and sixty-one : 
vided, That the number of troops hereby authorized shat! not 
exceed five hundred thousand, 
i — 2, And be it her enacted, That the volunteers author- 
zed by this act be armed as the President may direct ; thay 





ith similar corps of the 
nited States army, 
“ one the war.” be mustered into the service for 
. And be it further enacted, 
authorized to appoint, by and with thrna, ite President she'l be 
Senate, for the command of the volunteer forces, such nus pocment ee | 
be required for 8 as may in his judgment 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


{Pustic.—No. 15.] 
AN ACT to refund duties on arms imported by states. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be and is hereby authorized to refund, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
dut es paid on arms importeo by states, under the conditions and 
subject te the limitations of the act approved the tenth day of 
July, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, entiJed “ An act to refund 
and remit the duties on arms imperted by states.” 

Approved, July 25, 1861. 


—— 


(Pubiic.—No. 16} 
AN ACT for the better organization of the Marine Corps. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of: America in Congress assembled, That, from and 
after the passage of this act, the United States Marine Corps 
shall consist of the following officers, non-commissioned officers, 
mygicians, and privates, viz.: One colonel commandant, one 
co’nel, two lieutenant-colonels, four majors, one adjutant and 
inspector, one paymaster, one quartermaster, two assistant 
quvartermasters, twenty captains, thirty first lieutenants, thirty 
second lieutenants, one sergean'-major, one quartermaster 
sergeant, one drum-major, one principa) musician, two hundred 
sergeants, two hundred and twenty corporals, thirty musicians 
for band, sixty drummers, sixty fifers, and twenty-five hundred 

rivates. 

os Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the commissions of the 
officers now in the marine corps shall not be vacated by this act ; 
and that the President of the United States may, during the 
recess of the Senate, first by promotions, and then by selections, 
appoint the officers hereby autherized, which appointments shall 
be submitted to the Senate, at their next session, for their advice 
and consent. 

Sec 3. And be it further enacted, That the appointment of 
commissioned officers to be made under the provisions of this act 
shall be of persons between the ages of twenty and twenty-five 
years, and shall be subjected, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Navy. to an examination as to their qualifications for the 
service to which they are to be appointed, 

Approved, July 25, 1861. 





Wvsiic.—No. 17.] 
AN ACT relative to the revenue marine, to fix the compensation 
of the officers thereof, and for other purpeses, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
compensation of the officers of the revenue cutters shall be at the 
following rates, to wit: 


DUTY PAY. 
Captains, eighteen hundred do'lars per annum. 
First lieutenants, fourteen hundred dollars per annum 
Second lieutenants, twelve hundred dollars per annum. 
Third lieutenants, nine hundred dollars per annum. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE OR WAITING ORDERS PAY. 

Captains, twelve hundred dollars per annum. 

Fir.t lieutenants, one thousand do}lars per annum. 

Seccrd lieutenants, eight hundred dollars per annum, 

Third lic utenants, seven hundred do)jlars per annum. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the number of officers 
for each revenue vessel shall be one captain and three lieutenants 
—first, second, and third ; and of a steam-vessel, one engineer, 
and cne assistant engineer, and such number of petty officers and 
men as in the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury may be re 
qwred to make the vessels efficient for the duties required of 
them: Provided, Tha‘ the Secretary of the Treasury shall have 
the power to assign any greater number of officers than is herein 
described should the nature of. the service to which any vessel 
may be assigned in his opinion require it. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall have the power to direct the pe:formance of any 
service by the revenue vessels which, in his judgment, may be 
necessary for the protection of the revenue. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the 
Treasvry may, at his discretion. dispose of any of the vessels now 
belonging to the revenue marine which, in his ovinion, are un- 
suitable for service, and to substitute therefor such other vessels 
as the advanced naval architecture and the increased wants of 
the service demand: Provided, That no expenditure shall be in- 
curred beyond the specific appropriation therefor. 

Sec. 5 And be it further enacted, That the President of the 
United States, with the assent of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
may transfer the steamer ‘‘ Harriet ITane” permanently to the 
navy: Provided, That the cost of said steamer shall be refunded 
to the appropriation “‘ for a saitable steamer for a revenue cut- 
ter,” and which amount, together with the proceeds sf any ves- 
sels disposed of by authority of this act, may be applied to the 
building or purchase of such other vessels as may be required. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That there may be appointed 
svch number of additional engiceers and assistant engineers as 
may be required by the steamers now or hereafter in the service. 

Approved, July 25, 1861. 


(Pcsiic.—No. 18.] 
AN ACT to indemnify the states for expenses incurred by them 
in defense of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be and he is hereby directed, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay to the 
Governor of any state, orto his duly authorized agents, the costs, 
charges, and expenses properly incurred by such state for en- 
rolling, subsisting, clothing, supplying, arming equipping, pay- 
ing, and transporting its troops employed in aiding to suppress 
the present insurrection against the United States, to be settled 
upon proper vouchers, to be filed and passed upon by the proper 
accounting officers of the Treasury. 

Approved, July 27, 1861. 





(Pusric.—No. 19.] 

AN ACT making additional appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two, and apprepriations of arrearages for the year ending 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
following sums be and the same are hereby appropriated, out of 
apy money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
objects hereafter expressed, for the fiscal year ending the thir- 
tieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, namely: 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 

For stationery, four thousand six hundred dollars. 

For pages and temporary mail boys, four thousand eight hund- 
red and forty dollars. 

For laborers, one thousand nine hundred and seventeen dol- 
lars. 

For furniture and repairs and boxes for members, five thousand 
do}lars. 

For reporting proceedings of the called session of the Thirty- 
seventh Congress, at the rate per column fixed by law, eight 
thousand dollars: Provided, That the said proceedings shall be 
reported with and bound in the Congressional Globe and Appen- 
dix of the first regular session of the present Congress. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Office of the Secretary of the Treasury : 

For contingent expenses, includiag compensation of additional 
clerks who may be employed by the Secretary according to the 
exigencies of the public service, and additional compensation for 
extra labor of clerks in his office, twemty-five thousand dollars. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


For compiling and supervising the publication of the Biennial 
Register, per act of March third, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
one, five hundred dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to supply such newly 
created ctiices as are entitled thereto with full sets of the Statutes 
at Large, and to replace those once furnished to old officers 
which have since been unavoidably lost or destroyed, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

For salaries of five clerks of class three, eleven clerks of class 
two, and four clerks of class one, per acts of April twenty-second 
end May thirty-first, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, twenty- 
eight thousand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation of eight additional night watchmen for the 

Department of the Intericr, at a salary of six hundred dollars 

each per annum, four thousand eight hundred dollars. 

SURVEYORS-GENERAL. 

For compensation of the surveyor-general of the territory of 

Colorado, three thousand six hundred and nine dollars and 

eighty-mine cents. 

For compensation of the surveyor-general of the territory of 

Nevada, three thousand seven hundred and seventy-five dollars. 
For compensation of the surveyor-general of the territory of 


Dakota, twe thousand one hundred and fifteen dollars and thirty- 
eight cents. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 

Office of the Secretary of War : 
For the purpose of increasing temporarily the clerical force 
ard messergersin the War Department end its bareaus, as fol- 
lows, viz. : 
In the office of the Secretary of War, one clerk of the first class, 
two of the second, two of the third, and one of the fourth, and two 
assistant messengers at an avnual salary of eight hundred and 
forty dollars each. 
In the office of the Quartermaster-General, five clerks of the 
first class, two of the second, two of the third, and one of the 
fourth, and two as*istant messengers at an annual salary of eight 
bundred and forty dollars each. 
In the oflice of the Commiasary-Gereral, three clerks of the first 
class and two of the second. 
Ia the office of Surgeon-General, cne clerk of the third class. 
In the office of the Paymaster-Genera!, three clerks of the sec- 
ond class and three of the third. 
In the Bureau of Topographical Engineers, two clerks of the 
third class. 
In the Ordnance Burean, two clerks of the first class, forty- 
eight thousand seven hundred and sixty dollars. 
And the Adjutant General is authorized to employ in his office 
aby number, not exceeding ten, of non-commissioned officers, to 
be selected by him from the arn y, in addition to his present cler- 
ica! force. 
For biank books, stationery, binding, labor, and miscellaneous 
items, two thousand dollars. 

Office of the Adjutant-General : 
For blank books, binding, stationery, and miscellaneous items, 
ene thousand dollars. 

Office of the Paymaster-General 
For blank books, binding, stationery, and miscellaneous items, 
five hundred dollars. 

Office of the Surgeon: General ; 
For bian} books, binding, stationery, and miscellaneous items, 
five hundred do: lars. 

Office of the Colonel cf Ordnance : 
For blank books, binding, stationery, and miscellaneous items, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

Office of the Colonel of Topographical Engineers : 
For blank books, binding, stationery, and miscejlaneous items, 
eight hundred dollars. 


FOR THE GENERAL PURPOSES OF THE NORTHWEST 
EXECUTiVE BUILDING. 
For fuel, light, and miscellaneous items, one thousand dollars. 


MINT OF THE UNITED STATES AT PHILADELPHIA, 
For transportation of bullion from assay office to the Mint for 
coinage, forty thousand four hundred and seventy-four dollars 
and eighty-three cents. 


INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 
Fer increased establishment of office of Assistant Treasarer of 
the United States at New York, seven thousand two hundred 
dollars ; being for additional clerks and compensation to clerks 
ip said office. 
For additional compensation of clerk of Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States at St. Louis, three hundred dollars. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE TERRITORIES. 
TgeBRiioRy oF DAgOTA. 

For salaries of Governor, three Judges, and Secretary, nine 
thousand seven dollars. 
, For contingent expenses of said territory, one thousand dol- 
ars. 
For compensation and mileage of the members of the legisla- 
tive assembly, officers, clerks, and contingent expenses of the 
assembly, twenty thousand dollars. 


TERRITORY oF NEVADA. 

For salaries of Governor, three Judges, and Secretary, nine 
th d seven hundred dollars. 
ag coatingent expenses of said territory, one thousand dol- 
rs. 

For com’ tion and mileage of the members of the legisla- 
tive assemb'y, officers, clerks, and contingent expenses of the 
Tin ateonatiinn at tbe district territory of 

or compensation o' attorney fer the ito 
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For office rent for the surveyor-general of the territory of Da- 
kota, furniture, fuel, books, stationery, and other incidenta! ex- 
penses, two dollars. 


For salaries and commissions of registers of land offices and 
receivers of public moneys, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For incidental expenses of the several land offices, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the support and maintenance of the penitentiary of the 
District of Columbia, five thousand dollars. 

For the pay of eight additional first-class clerks in the navy 
—— nine thousand six hundred dollars. 

or the salary of Assistant Secretary of the Navy, four thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 

For the yearly compensation of the two laborers employed in 
the Library of Congress, which is hereby fixed at five hundred 
dollars each, beginning July first, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
one, one thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the following sum be 
and the same is hereby appropriated, in like manner, for the year 
ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty-one : 

For the support and maintenance of the penitentiary in the 
District of Columbia, seven thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
one dollars and eighty cents. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the sum of ten thousand 
one hundred and fifty dollars appropriated for the contingent 
expenses of she office of the Auditor of the Treasury for the post- 
office department in “An act making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government 
for the year ending the thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-two,” approved February twentieth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-one, shall be applied, so far as may be necessary, to 
pay for stationery, horse for use of the office, lights, washing, 
towels, ice, and miscellaneous items, in addition to the items 
mentioned in said appropriation. 

Approved, July 27, 1861. 


(Pustic.—No. 20.) 

AN ACT to provide for the payment of the police organized by 
the United States for the city of Baltimore, and to enable the 
mint to furnish small gold coins, and to provide for the manu- 
facture or purchase of field signals. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That for the 
maintenance of said police there is hereby appropriited out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That of said sum not more 
than twenty thousand dollars shall be expended in any one month 
for said purpose, and that the same shall cease when the said 
police are dismissed from service by the United States: And 
provided, That the disbursements of the amount hereby allowed 
shall be made only with the sanction and by the authority of 
the commanding general of that military department. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That there be and hereby is 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated the following sums, viz. : 

‘o enable the mint to furnish such small gold coins as may be 


thereof as may be necessary. 

For the manufacture or purchase of apparatus and equipments 
for fie'd signa's, five thousand dollars. 

Approved, July 27, 1861. 


(Pusiic.—No. 21.] 
4N ACT to increase the present military establishment of the 
United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assenbled, That there shal) 
be added to the regular army, as now authorized by law, nine 
regiments of infantry, one regiment of cava'ry, and one regiment 
of artillery ; each regiment of infantry to consist of not less than 
two nor more than three battalions, as the exigencies of the pub- 
lic service may in the opiaion of the President of the United 
States demand ; each battalion to consist of eight companies; 
each company to consist of one captain, one first and one second 
lieutenant, one first sergeant, four sergeants, eight corporals, 
two musicians, and as many privates, not exceeding eighty: two, 
as the President of the Unired States may, according to the re- 
quirements of miiitary service, direct. The regiment of cavalry 
hereby authorized shall consist of not more than three battalions 
of not more than two squadrons each; and each squadron shall 
consist of two companies, eaci company to be composed of one 
captain, ene first and one second lieutenant, one first sergeant, 
ene quartermatter sergeant, four sergeants, eight corporals, two 
musicians, two farriers. one saddler, one wagner, and as many 
privates, not exceediog seventy-two, as the President of the 
United States may, according to the requirements of the military 
service, direct. The regiment of artillery hereby authorized 
tha!) consist of not more than twelve batteries ; and each bat'ery 
sha}) consist of one captein, one first and one second lieutenant, 
one first sergeant, one quartermaster sergeant, four sergeants, 
eight corporals, two musicians, two artificers, one wagoner, and 
as maby privates, not exceeding one hundred and twenty-two, 
as the President of the United States may, according to the re- 
quirements of the military service, direct, And there may be 


a 


means, one first and one second lieutenant, two sergeants, and 
four corporals, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the fie!d and staff com- 
missioned and non commissioned officers of the regiments herein- 
before authorized shal! be as follows; To each regiment of in- 


tant, one reginental quartermaster and commissary, one drum- 
major or leader of the band, and two principal musicians; and 
to each battalion of infantry, one major, one battalion ad- 
jutant, one battalion quartermaster and commissary, one 
sergeant-major, one quartermaster sergeant, 
sary sergeant, and one hospital steward ; the regimental acd 
battalion adjutants, and quartermasters and commissaries, 
to be taken from the lieutenants of the regiments and bat- 
talions, respectively: To the regiment of cavalry, one colo- 
nel, one jieutenant-colonel, one regimental adjutant, one regi- 
mental quartermaster and commissary, and two chief buglers ; 
and to each battalion of cavalry, one m*‘ jor, one battalion adju- 
tant, one battalion quartermaster and commissary, one sergeant- 
major, ope quartermaster sergeant, one commissary sergeant, 
one hospital steward, one saddier sergeant, and one veterinary 
sergeant ; the regimental adjutant and the regimental and bat- 
tahon quartermasters and commissaries to be taken from the 
lieutenants of the regiments and battalions, respectively: To the 
regiment of artillery, one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one 
major to every four batteries, one adjutant, one regimental quar- 
termaster and commissary, to be taken from the lieutenants of 
the regiment, one sergeant major, one quartermaster sergeant, 
one commissary sergeant, two principal musicians, and one hos- 
pital steward—and the bands of the regular regiments shall con- 
sist of not more than twenty-four musicians for each regiment of 
infap’ry and artillery, and sixteen musicians for each regiment 
of mounted troops. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That there shall be added to 
the army of the United States the following general officers, 
namejy: Four major-generais, with three aids-de camp each, to 
be taken from captains or lieutenants of the army, and six 
brig adier-gene: als, with two aids-de-camp each, to be taken from 
the lieutenants of the army. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the officers and enlisted 
men raised in pursuance of the foregoing sections shall receive 
the same pay, emoluments, and allowances, and be on the same 
footing in every respect with those of corresponding grades and 
corps now in the regular service. The regimental bands will be 
paid as foilows: one fourth of each, the pay and allowances of 
sergeants of engineer soldiers ; one-fourth, those of corporals of 
engineer so!diers ; and one-half, those of engineer soldiers of the 
first class. The drum-major, or leader of the band, the pay and 
emoluments of a second lieutenant o! infantry. The saddler 
sergeants, veterinary sergeants, company quartermaster ser- 
geants, and drum-majors, will receive the pay and allowances of 
sergeants of cava'iry. The battalion adjutant and battalion 
quartermastere and commissaries will receive the emoluments 
now provided by law for regimental adjutants. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the term of enlistments 
mace and to be made in the years eighteen hundred and sixty- 
one and eighteen hundred and sixty-two, in the regular army, 
including the force authorized by this act, shall be for the period 
of three years, and those to be made after January one, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-three, shall be for the term of five years, as 
at present authorized, and that the men enlisted in the regular 
forces after the first day of July, eighteen hundred and sixty- 


those allowed or to be allowed to the men of the volunteer 
forces. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the increase of the 
military establishment created or authorized by this act is de- 
clared to be for service during the existing insurrection and re- 


of the Government of the United States shall be re-established 
and organized resistance to such authority shall no longer exist, 
the military establishment may be reduced to a number not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five thousand men, unless otherwise ordered by 
Congress. 

— 7. And be it further cnacted, That the President of the 
United States shall cause regiments, battali-ns, and companies 
to be disbanded, and officers, non commissioned officers, musi- 
cians, and privates to be discharged, so as to reduce the military 
establishment as is provided by the preceding section: Provided, 


be detached or assigned to duty for service in any other regiment 
cr corps shall resume their positions in the regular army, and 
shall be entitled to the same rank, promotion, and emoluments 
as of they had continued to serve in their own regiments or 
corps. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the enlistments for the 
reziments authorized by this act shall be in charge of the officers 


to the same from the regular army shall be detailed by the com- 
manding general to such service in the volunteer regiments now 
in the field as will, in his judgment, give them the greatest mili- 
tary instruction and efficiency ; and that thecommanding general 
may. in his discretion, employ said officers with any part of the 
regular forces now in the field until the regiments authorized by 
this act shail have been fully recruited, and detail any of the 


regiments now in the field, or which may hereafter be called out, 
with such rank as may be offered them in said volunteer regi- 
ments, for the purpose of imparting to them military instruction 
and efficiency. 

Approved, Ju'y 29, 1861. 


{PuBiic.—No. 22.] 

AN ACT to provide for the suppression of rebellion against and 
resistance to the laws of the United States, and to amend the 

act entitled “ An act te provide for calling forth the militia to 

execute the laws of the Union,” etc , passed Febraary twenty- 

eight, seventeen hundred and ninety-five. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Hovsc of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That whenever, 
by reason of unawful obstructions, c- mbinations, er assemblages 
of persons, or rebellion against the authority of the Government 
of the United States, it shall become impracticable, in the judg- 
ment of the President of the United States, to enforce, by the 
ordinary course of judicial proceedings, the laws of the United 
States within any state or territory of the United States, it shall 
be lawful for the President of the United States to ca!l forth the 
militia of apy or a)] the states of the Union, and to employ such 
parts of the land and naval forces of the United States as he may 
deem necessary to enforce the faithful exesution of the laws of 
the United States, or to suppress such rebellion in whatever 
state or territory thereof the laws of the United States may be 
forcibly opposed, or the execution thereof forcibly obstructed. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That whenever, in the judg- 
ment of the President, it may be necessary to use the military 
force hereby directed to be employed and called forth by him, 
the President shall forthwith, by proclamation, command such 
insurgents to disperse and retire peaceably to their respective 
abodes, within a limited time. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the militia so called 
into the service of the United States shall be subject to the same 
rules and articles of war as the troops of the United States, and 
be continued in the service of the United States until discharged 
by proclamation of the President: Provided, That such continu- 
ance in service shall not extend beyond sixty days after the com- 
mencement of the next regular session of Congress, unless Con- 
gress shall expressly provide by law therefor: And provided 
further, That the militia ro called into the service of the United 
States shall, during their time of service, be entitled to the same 
pay. rations, and allowances for clothing as are or may be estab- 
ed by law for the army of the United States. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That every officer, non- 
commissioned offcer, or private of the militia, who shall fail to 
obey the orders of the President of the United States in any of the 
cases befoze recited, : hall forfeit a sum not exceeding one year’s 
pay, and not less ttan one month’s pay, to be determined and ad- 
judged by a court-martial; and such officer shall be liable to be 
cashiered by @ sentence of court-martial, and be incapacitated 





For office rent for the sur of the territory of Ne- 
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hundred and sixty-two: and the sum of two thousand is 
hereby appropriated for the incidental expenses ; 
pproved, July 27, 1861. 
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_--* IS OBJECT TEACHING? 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRranglin Square, Naw Yorx, 
Publish this Day: 


PRIMARY 
OBJECT LESSONS, 


For a Graduated Course of Development. A Manual for 
Teachers and Parents, with Lessons for the Proper Training 
of the Faculties of Children. By N. A. CALKINS. 12mo, 
muslin, $1. 


This work differs from other Manuals for Teachers, not only 
in its subject, but in another most important feature, that while 
it points out the course and illustrates the principles to be pur- 
sued, it proceeds by example lessons to show what should be 
done, and how to do it, at each successive step, in developing the 
minds of children. 

It is believed that this volume presents a practical system of 
early training for the young, and supplies a guide se minute and 
simple that any good teacher may learn from it hew to apply the 
— under the varying circumstances in which he may be 
placed. 

= arene Lessons embrace, among others, the following 
subjects: 

CONVERSATIONAL LESSONS, for the first steps in Ob- 

servation, 

Lessons for Developing Ideas of FORM, with I/llustrations, 
- aching the use of proper terms in describing the shapes of 

objects. 

Lessons for Developing the Ideas of COLORS, NUMBER, SIZE, 
WEIGHT, and SOUND. 

Lessons for Developing Ideas of the parts of the HUMAN 
BODY, and their uses; for PHYSICAL TRAINING, with 
Illustrations of Positions and Movements; for Developing 

} Ideas of PLACE, Ag to the study of Geography. 

| ELEMENTARY READING, showing the true aims which 

should guide instruction in it, with a description of the 

severa! methods practiced for teaching the Alphabet, and a 
presentation of the object method of teaching reading, a new 
and superior system 

OBJECT LESSONS, their Nature and Design ; with a Gradu- 

ated Course, illustrating the successive steps for Develop 
ment by the true system of Object Teaching. 

Lessons for the Development of MORAL IDEAS. 

The whole forms the most complete, systematic, and natural 
course of primary training that has been presen‘ed in this 
country. It is so practical in its plans that it must commend 
itself to all intelligent teachers and parents. 








off Copies will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt 


The Early Physical Degeneracy of 
American People. 
UST PUBLISHED BY 
DR. STONE, 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institu 

| A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Nerv= 
ous Debility, Consumption, and Marasmus, 

| detailing reliable and scientific aids and treatment for eure, It 
| will be sent by mail, in sealed envelop, on reception of two’ 


| three-cent stamps. 
DR. ANDREW STONE; 








Address 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician 


for Biseases of the Heart, Throat. and Lungs, No. 96 Fifth 
street, Troy, N. Y. $19-670 


| 
|___ EDUCATION. 


OUGHKEEPSIE FEMALE COLLEGIATE IN 

stitute.—The Academic year in this Institution will begin 
Sept. 2, 1861. It has unexcelled accommodations for forty board- 
ers, is heated by Steam and lighted by Gas, has ample apparatus 
a full library, of 500 volumes, also an able and tried Board 
| of Teachers in the English Department and in Latin, French, 
| German, Music, Painting, and Drawing. Catalogues furnished, 
| if sought. Rey. C. D. RICE, Priscrpar, 

Successor to Dr. C. H. P. MCLELLAN. 

Poughkeepsie, Aug. 3, 1841. 


EST BAVEN LADIES’ SEMINARY.—THE 
Fall Term will commence on Thursday, Sept. 19th. 
For catal>gues address Mrs. S. E. W. ACTWATER, 
West Haven, Ct. 


NTWERP LIBERAL LITERARY FENSTI- 
TUTE, Antwerp, N. Y.—J. M. MANNING, A.M., Principal, 
aided by four Assistants, Institute Building new and commo- 
dious. Expenses moderate Fall Term begins September 2, 
1861. Send to the Principal for a Circular, 


LMIRA FEMALE COLLESE.—COLLEGIATE 
year opens Sept. 5th. Course of study not surpassed by any 
prmee in the state. Modern languages in place of the advanced 
classics. Departments under their respective Professors and 
Preceptresses. Domestic duties shared by the students. 

Terms —Board and Tuition, with furnished room, $75 per half- 


yearly session. 
Address Rey. A. W. COWLES, D D., President. 


} pte YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
Pittsfield, Mass., in a location of great beauty and salu- 
brity, six kours from New York, with grounds and buildings 
that rival those of the best colleges, and a permanent corps of 
Professors, commences its forty-first semi-annual session, Oct. 
3d. For circulars address Rev. C. V. SPEAR, the Principal. 


The Abbot Collegiate Institute 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Fifth avenue, Corner of Thirty-feurth street. 
































This Institution, commenced in Lafayette place in 1843, and 
| continued, since 1848, at 


“Tue SpINGLER IxstitcuTse,” UNION SQUARE, 


| Will reopen, in its presen: location, Wednesday, Sept. 18th. 
| _Pror. James R. Born, formerly of the MAPLEWoop Semrvary, 
| Pittsfield, Mass , will participate in the conduct of the Institu- 
tion. 
| Tue fir, for light, air, cheerfulness, and health ; 
| Tue Evrrice, with its rare conveniences and attractions ; 
TuE APPoINTMENTS?, and varied educational appliances ; 
Tue Corps oF FivE-aAnp-Twenty INsTRvcToRS, experienced and 
| skillful; 
| TEE PRIVILTGES, for sys'ematic mental development and disci- 
| pline in every department, Primary, ACADEMIC, and CoLLEGIATE ; 
| Irs Lrprary, Apparatus, Cabinets, and Gallery of Paintings; 
Irs Prorzssors, Lectures, and instructions in Natural, Men- 
tal, and Moral Science, History, Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Fine Art; and 
Irs Provision for AnvanceD Purits, who have left School, en- 
title this Institution to the consideration it enjoys, and are de- 
signed to be worthy of a University For YOUNG LADIES IN OUR 


City. 
GORHAM D. ABBOT, Principal. 


q LUSHING INSTITUT E.—BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS, at Flushing, L. I. 
E, A. FAIRCHILD, 


UNNYSIDE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.—A 
Boarding and Day School at Irvington, N. Y., beautifully 
| and healthfully located on the Hudsen, Twenty-five miles from 
New York. The most thorough instruction imparted, fitting the 
student fcr business or for any class in college. Modern Lan- 
guages taught daily in their greatest purity, and used in the 
family of the Principal. Gymnastic and Military Drill afforded 
, ifdesired. The Fall Term will commence September 3d. The 
| best references, and any further information, may be obtained 
| from ALFRED STEBBINS, A.M., Principal. 


MUSIC, FRENCH, AND DRAWING, 
YOUNG LADY DESIRES A SITUATION AS 
Teacher of the Piano-Forte. Has had experience. She 
will also teach French and Drawing if desired. Satisfactory 
testimonials. Address Box 225, Northampton, Mass. 


HE YOUNG LADIES’ BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL, (Mr. and Mrs, Bugt’s,) at Nos. 11 and 13 
Charlies Field street, Providence, R. I., will commence its sixth 
year on Monday, the 9th of September. 
Address Rev. R. F. BUEL, Principal. 


| ATIONAL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AND 
i Educational Agency, No. 335 Broadway, N. Y. Every 
| Teacher, School Trustee, Parent, and Pupilshould send for Cir- 
culars giving list of Educational Journals and of Schools and 
Seminaries to patronize, where to find competent teachers and 
situations to teach throughout the country. Teachers wanted, 
| and Educational Correspondents for the Institute in each town 
| and School District. RICE & ANDREWS. 


ROFESSOR WEST’S DAY AND BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The Brookiyn Hights 
Seminary will reopen on Menday, the 16th of September next. 
For circulars giving in detail the terms and course of study, 
apply at No. 88 Montague street, Brookiyn, N. ¥. 


$3 FOR 14 WEEKS: BRICK BU(ILBINGS. 
Fall term of Fort Edward Institute begins August 22d. 
Sixteen teachers. A graduates’ course forladies. Young gentle- 
men fitted for college, for teaching, or for business. A depart- 
ment for lads and misses, Seventy-three New England 
oo last year For catalogue, address Rev. Joseph E. King, 
ort Edward, N. Y. 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETO. 
H. WORCESTER’S 


Improved Piano-Fortes. 


MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Cor. of Third avenue. 











| 


} 
































a thorough trial. The rietor, b ving his personal atten- 
tion te the magufactare of each eecaont in all its details, is 
to superior excellence and reliability in every 
PIANO-FORTES AT BARGAINS. 
HAAS: DAVIS & COS, AND OTHER BOS. 
TON New York Pianos, constituting the largest and 
best assortment of Pianos to be found in the , can always be 
seen at ware-reoms. Second-hand Pianos, $20 to $I. 
KEEL OUIGnR, cheap New. Zions teen rent ptt on 
; ‘No. 458 Broadway, corner Grand street. 
Raven, Bacon & Co. 
OVERSTRUNG PIANOS. 


can re our instruments, as to their quality and dura 
Winecow, Lams & Co, E. D. Monean & Co, 
Borer, ern ee. 

¥, ‘ & Co. J. H. : py 
Tuomas Owxx & Son. 





MASON & HAMLIN, 


MANUFACTURERS oF ' 
MELODEONS AND HARMONIDMS. 


undersigned to inform their friends 
to their new and enlarged Mest eeee 





‘t five years,) and they are highiy commended by dis- 
ing etohs “d musicians in this country 4 Europe. . 
Descript YS Catal address, and orders re 


iogues sent to an 
spectfuily om. “ited. MASON & HAMLIN, Bosrow. 


LNSURANCE. 














SECURITY 


Fire Insurance Company, 


Ne. 31 PINE STREET, 


Cash Capital.......... Heed Oe 
Surplus, February 1,1561............. 136,073 


Net AsSOtS..... ccc cccccccccces c0ee covceccre QP ORGOTS OF 


Pelicy-Hoelders receive three-fourths ef the Net 
Prefite withent incurring any Linbilitios whatever, 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President, 
R. L. HAYDOCK, Secretary. 
oe 

















WILLIAM TILLMAN AND WILLIAM STEDDING, 
Who rescued the Schooner S. J. Waring from the hands of the 
Southern Pirates, may be seen every day. 

Also, the wonderful and extraordinary WHAT IS IT? OR 
MAN-MONKEY; ALBINO FAMILY FROM MADAGASCAR; 
RUDOLIH LUCASIA, WIFE AND CHILD; THE GREAT 
BEAR SAMSON ; the great living black SEA LION; AQUA- 
RIAL GARDENS of crystal p»nds of river and ocean water, 


abounding with LIVING FISH of almost every variety, lar 
LIVING TURTLES, FROGS, CRABS, LOBSTERS, SEA HORSE, 
etc . ete. 


THE LECTURE-ROOM ENTERTAINMENTS at 3 and 7% 
o’clock P.M., daily, are of the most chaste and interesting char- 
acter. ‘ 

Admission, to all, 25 centa. Chiffren under 10 years, 15 cents, 


$1 9 PROCURES, POST-PAID, SUBSCRIB- 
er’s Patent Press and Book for copying business 
letters instantly and perfectly. For full particulars and illus- 
trated circular address, with stamp, 
J. H. ATWATER, Providence, R, I. 





P.S.—Agents wanted. 


D* MARSHALL’S HEADACHE 


AND 
CATARRH SNUFF 

Still holds the reputation which it has had for more than twenty- 
five years, it being superior to anything yet known for curing 
the Catarru, Cotp In nae Heap, the Heapacnr, and all CaTaraa- 
AL Arrzctions. It purges out all obstructions, strengthens the 
glands, and gives a healthy action to the parts affected. 

simile of the signature of the proprietor, CHAS, BOWEN of 
Montpelier, is on every bottle. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the country. 

BAT TROY BELL-«FOUNDERY,. 
[Established in 1826.) 

The Subscribers manufacture and have eon- 
atantly for sale at their old-established Found- 
ery, their superior Bells for Churches, Aea- 
demies, Factories, Steam-Boats, Locomo 
Plantations, etc.; mounted in the most 
proved and substantial manner with th 
new Patented Yoke and other improved 
Mountings, and warranted in every particulag, 
For information in regard to Keys, Dimenm- 
sions, Mountings, Warrantee, etc., send for a circular. Addresg 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, West Troy, N. ¥. 


CAST-STEEL BELLS. 


WARRANTED GENUINE. Manufactured by NAYLOR, 
VICKERS & CO., Sheffield, England. For Descriptive Pam- 
meee Testimonials, etc., apply to NAYLOR & CO., Steel 

anufacturers, No. 99 John street, New York; No. 80 State 
street, Boston. 


JONAS BROOK & BRO’S 


Patent Glace Spool Cotton, 


200 and 500 Yards, BLACK, WHITE, and ALL COLORS, 
ALSO, PATENT 


Six-Cord White Spool Cotton. 


This celebrated thread, being manufactured particularly 
For Sewing-Machines, 

is very strong, clastic, and smooth, and its strength is not ia- 
paired by washing or by friction of the needle. A full assort- 
ment constantly arriving, either assorted numbers or solid, im 
cases of 100 dezen each, and for sale by the Manufacturers’ 
Agen’ 

sont, WM. HENRY SMITH, 

Neos. 32, 34; and 36 Vesey Street, N. ¥. 


Porter Fitch, 
RTATIONER & BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


No. 3 PARK PLACE, TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY, 


NEW YORE. 
Particular attention given te orders. 


OR BILIOUS ATTACKS, 
SICK HEADACHE, AND LIVER OOMPLAINT, 


TAKE DB. SANFOAD’S 


Liver Invigorator 


FOR A FAMILY MEDICINE, TAKE 
DR. SANFORD’S FAMILY PILLS. 


Bold ali Droggists, and at the Principal Office, Ne. 208 
BROADWAY. . 616-08 


J. G. REITHER’S 
CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSR, 


FULTON AY., COR, OF NAVY 8T., 



































BROOKLYN. 
‘M.B.—Late Manufacturer for over Fourteen Years fer &. 
BROOKS.) 

At this Estabiishment, the oldest in the city, having mana- 
factured for over Sixteen years, may be found one of finest - 
gollections of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, of the newaat 
and most desirable patterns of any house in this city or New 
York. 

Also, a large iot of Tambour, Application, and Nottingham 
Lace Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Curtains, Corniess, 
Shades, etc.. etc. 

N.B.—I would beg leave to return my thanks to my friends tee 
their former patronage, and respectfully solicit a continuance ef 
the same, assuring them that every effort will be made on my 
part to give entire satisfaction. J. G, REITHER. 


Attention ! 
ALEXANDER DELMAR, 


NO. 706 BROADWAY. 


REFRIGERATORS! 
TABLE CUTLERY! 
TEA-TRAYS AND WAITERS! 
ICE-CREAM FREEZERS! 
WATER COOLERS! 
CAMP CHAIRS! 
COOKING UTENSILS! 
WOODEN AND TIN WARES! 
All of the best make and at honest prices. 


ALEX. DELMAR, Ne. 706 Broadway. 


GUANO. 


We would call the attention of Guano Dealers, Planters, amd 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale ai 


40 PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fortillacr ever 
{zaported or manufactured in this country. 

THIS GUANO IS IMPORTED BY 


Wm. H. Webb, 


OF NEW YORE, FROM 


AND JARVIS’ ISLANDS IN TRH 
SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Gold genuine and pure as imported by the Oargo, or at rete 
by 











BAKER'S 


JOHN B. SARDY, General Agent, 
No. 56 South street, cor. of Wall st., 
Now York. 


Té has been satisfactorily tested by many ef our prominent 
Varmers, and analyzed by the most eminent and popular Agzt- 
cultural Chemists, and found to contain (as will be seem by our 
¢ireular) a large per-centage of 


BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME 
PHORIC ACID, 





AKDB PHOS- 


L LITTLE MICROSCOPE, 
BEAUTIFU KE icRe E, mae 
dress on the receipt of 25 centsand one red stamp. Five of dif 


gorent powers, Goce of postage, OF. F. BOWEN, 
Box 615, Boston, Mass. 
ARY DRILL, UNDER AN EXPERI 
way ey and Clas- 
sical Education for Young Men; also for Young instruo- 








Se Se coeiee hae ae 


¥. For catalogue address V. 4, FLAOK, 
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Ohe Yndependent. 


NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 
BY OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Wasuineron, D. C., Aug. & 1961, 
‘Po rue Borrors oF Tue INDEPENDENT : 

Afier a ce:sion of nearly five weeks’ dura’{ton Congress 
js recdy to adjourn sine die, and has passed a joint 
resolutiea for that purpose, which w 47) take effect to- 
morrow, 

Tte acts of the Extraord‘nary © pssion are numerous 
and important, as your advertis’ 4¢ columns will show. 
The most important have bee”, passed within the last 
few days, and are worthy of ¢ numeration and a moment’s 
notice. It was at first pro posed to lay a direct tax upon 
jand ef thirty millions of dojiars—at least twenty falling 
upon the loyal states., But the opposition was very 
serious from all the Wyestern states. The complaint was 
that so long as th’s tax was constitutionally confined to 
jand, and apport’oned according to population, the citi- 
zen of one Of the new states would have to bear a bur- 
den of taxa‘fon three and four times as onerous as that 
laid upon the citizen of one of the old and wealthy 
states. Jmaemuch as land is the basis of a direct tax, 
the vas’; wealth of the older states, consisting in notes, 
bonds, and mortgages, would escape the burden. The 
uppesfttion was so decided to this tax that Congress 
agreed te reduce the entire sum to twenty millions, 
thirteen of which, at least, will be raised in the loyal 
states. 

The so-called Morrill tariff has been under considera- 
tion ever ‘sivce Congress met, by the Finance Commit- 
teee of both Houses. The Senate proposed to raise the 
scate of import duties ten per cent., but the House was 

sensible “enough not to agree to this. On Friday last a 
Cemmittee of Conference succeeded in coming to an 
agreement, by which the main body of the present tariff 
yemhains ‘untouched. ‘Duties are levied upon coffee and 
tea, ané higher tates upon sugar and molasses, foreign 
spirituovs liquors and silks, and other articles, To make 
up for any deficiency resulting from the reduction of the 
sum ‘first proposed to be raised by the direct tax, an 
imcome tax was agreed to, which will go into effect on 
the first day of 1862. By this act, all excess of income 
ever eight hundred dollars a year is taxed three per cent. 
4a income of fifteen hundred dollars will pay to the 
Government twenty-one dollars. A member of Congress 
who has’ no other income than his pay, will be taxed 
sixty-six dollars. It will be seen that the security for 
the intérest upon the proposed loan is most ample, The 
entire income of the Government, aside from loans, can- 
net be‘less than one hundred millions of do)lars; and, 
setting aside sixty-five millions for the ordinary expenses, 
thirty-five millions will remain as interest on the pro- 
pesed loan. 

On Saturday the House passed an exceedingly import- 
ant‘ Confiscation bill. The chief feature of the bill con- 
fiscates all slave property used by the rebels against the 
Gevernment, all laws of states or the United States to 
the contrary notwithstanding. In other words, the 
Fugitive-Slave Act does not henceforth apply to the 
rebel slaveholders. This act, which the Senate will 
deubtless pass to-day,—taken in connection with the 
recent order of Secretary Cameron,—is significant, and 
points to a tremendous result in the immediate future. 
The order alluded to directs all officers commanding 
posts or departments to have nothing whatever to do 
with fugitive slaves. They are not to be arrested or 
returned, or in any way recognized as anything but per- 
sons. Their testimony and services are to be made use 
of in any way which will benefit the cause of the Union, 
and they are to be paid for service as if they were men, 
and not chattels. 

It will be noticed that in the direct tax bill slaves 
are counted as men, according to the “ three-fifths” 
clause of the Constitution, and South Carolina is to pay 
as much tax on account of her slave population as the 
white. The tax is a lien for two years upon the lands of 
the state, and for the slave-tax lands, goods, and chat- 
tels may be held, but by a special clause it is provided 
that no slave shall be held, bought, or sold by the Gov- 
ernment, thus inferentially saying that the slaves are 
net “ chattels!” 

There is one very strong point in the Confiscation Act. 
It not only forfeits all property of every description held 
by the rebels, but it provides that the rebel slaveholder 
forfeits all claim upon his slave. The word claim is used, 
and that of “right,” so constantly used in the South, is 
ignored. The Government does not give the slave liberty 
because he has been in arms against the Government, as 
Mr. Goodell contends, if I understand him right, but it 
gives him freedom because of the traitorous act of the 
master. 

It is but simple justice to say that the country is deeply 
indebted to Mr. Bingham of Ohio, a leading member of the 
House Judiciary Committee, for many of the most import- 
ant measures of the session. He drew up the new Force 
bill, the bill for the suppression of the rebellion, and added 
several important amendments to the Confiscation Act. 
The one alluded to declares if the slave-master play the 
traitor he shall not subject his slave to that degradation 
without being barred the power to assert any claim ever 
after to the service of his alleged slave, “any law of the 
state or of the United States to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

The day dawns. The Fugitive-Slave Law pro /anio is 
repealed by this act. No court under this law can de- 
tain a fugitive slave, upon the showing that his master 
employed or allowed others to employ him in the great 
rebellion. 

This Congress has done more to settle the slavery ques- 
tion than all which have preceded it. Let its members 
return to their constituents to receive their praises and 
blessings. 

Ofthe town and the army I have little to write this 
week. The weather is hot, but the general health of the 
troops is excellent. Gen. McClellan is working wonders 
among us. Our streets are once more quiet and respect- 
“able. In a few weeks more we shall have an army wor- 
thy of the Republic. We shall have, not firemen, me- 
chanics, farmers, backwoodsmen, but soldiers; not a 
mob, but an army. The onward movement will be made 
this time when our military chieftains are ready, Let 
the people be patient, and the next battle shall give to 
Freedom and the Union a glorious victory. D. W.B. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 





Since our last issue the steamers Africa, Fulton, and 
Anglo-Saxon have brought us additional intelligence 
from Europe. In the House of Lords, on the 19th ult., 
the case of Poland was the subject of an interesting dis- 
cussion, during which hopes were generally expressed 
that the Russian Government would deal liberally by 
the Poles. A public meeting, the object of which was 
te present a testimonial to Dr. Cheever of New York, 
was held in.London on the 24th, Lord Shaftesbury presid- 
ing. The doctor was of course there, spoke strangly 
against the seceding states, and maintained that the 
abolition of slavery was a duty incumbent on the Ameri- 
can executive. Lord John Russell goes to the Upper 
House with the title of Earl Russell. A new writ had 


been isgued for the election of a member for the city of 


London to fill his Lordship’s place; and an active can- 


vass for the vacated seat was being carried on between 
Lord Mayor Cubit and Mr. Weston Wool, the former a 
Conservative, the latter a Liberal. In consequence of 
the Foreign Secretary’s elevation to the peerage, Lord 
Palmerston will resume bis old position as exponent of 
the foreign policy of the British Government in the House 
The fate of the Collins steamer Pacific is 
no longer a mystery, a bottle having been recently picked 
up off the Hebrides, in which was a memorandum 
to the effect that as the writer, William Graham, 
was consigning his sad memento to the waves, the noble 
veese] was surrounded by icebergs and going down. The 
Emperor Napoleon, whose health had been renovated by 
the waters and air of Vichy, was expected to return 
thence in a day or two. The Light Cavalry at Paris 
were being practiced in the rapid establishment of tele- 
graphic wires during a supposed engagement. The wires 
are affixed to lances. The Moniteur publishes a report 
ef the Minister of Marine to the Emperor, together with 
an imperial decree approving of the same, and ordering a 


of Commons. 


evy of men for the navy, as follows: Ist. From am 


these sailors who have not yet served the state; 2d. In 
case ef insufficiency, from among the class who have 
served the shortest time of their period of service. 
Bounties are to be given to those sailors who re-enter the 
havy after their period of service has expired. An Aus- 
trian reseript, in reply to the Hungarian address, had 
been read to the Diet. It affirms that the laws of ’48 
cannot be re-established, and advises the Diet to proceed 
te the revision of existing laws, and to send representa- 
xe the Imperial Council in August. In the Lower 


it was listened to with impatience ; in the Upper it 
pasos pac. silence—the calm before a 
o at Rome, on the 23d, the Pope, 


in the course of a short allocu 
at the recognition of the 
The citizens of Warsaw have 


tion, expressed his regret 





NOT YET. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


O countTRY, marvel of the earth! 
O realm to sudden greatness grown! 
The age that gloried in thy birth, 
Shall it behold thee overthrown? 
Shall traitors lay that greatness low ? 
No, Land of Hope and Blessing, No! 


And we who wear thy glorious name, 
Shall we, like cravens, stand apart, 

When those whom thou hast trusted aim 
The death-blow at thy generous heart? 

Forth goes the battle-cry, and lo! 

Hosts rise in harness, shouting, No! 


And they who founded, in our land, 
The power that rules from sea to sea, 
Bled they in vain, or vainly planned 
To leave their country great and free? 
Their sleeping ashes, from below, 
Send up the thrilling murmur, No! 


Knit they the gentle ties which long 
These sister states were proud to wear, 

And forged the kindly links so strong 
For idle hands in sport to tear— 

For scornful hands aside to throw ? 

No, by our fathers’ memory, No! 


Our humming marts, our iron ways, 
Our wind-tossed woods on mountain crest, 
The hoarse Atlantic, with his bays, 
The calm, broad Ocean of the West, 
And Mississippi’s torrent-flow, 
And loud Niagara, answer, No! 


Not ey the hour is nigh, when the 
Who deep in Eld’s dim twilight st, 
Earth’s ancient kings shall rise and say, 
“Proud country, welcome to the pit! 
So soon art thou, like us, brought low?” 
No, sullen group of shadows, No! 


For now, behold, the arm that gave 
The victery in our fathers’ day, 
Strong, as of old, to guard and save— 
That mighty arm which none can stay— 
On clouds above and fields below, 
Writes, in men’s sight, the answer, No! 
—The New York Ledger. 


APPEAL OF THE AMERICAN MIS- 
SIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


No. 61 Joun st., N. Y., Aug. 5, 1861. 
To THE FRIENDS oF Missions: 

The American Missionary Association is now in the 
fifteenth year of its existence. Its principles are known 
to be in direct antagonism to slavery, and its practice 
uniformly has been to labor for the overthrow of this 
great sin as of every other. 

The annual income of this Association for the year 
ending September 13, 1860, was $56,000, and its Execu- 
tive Committee, making their calculations for the present 
year at a time when the country seemed to be entering 
upon a career of unusual prosperity, regarded it perfectly 
safe te assume that its receipts for this year would at 
least be $50,000, and, as the condition of our missions 
demanded, made their appropriations to the several depart- 
ments of the work on that basis. 

For a short time the receipts justified the calculations 
of the Committee. The “Slaveholders’ Rebellion,” and 
the events growing out of it, have prevented the realiza- 
tion of these anticipations. The prostratien of business, 
the failure of so much of the currency at the West as 
was based on the stocks of slaveholding states, the ex- 
citement of the public mind in relation to the war, and 
the large sums given by the people for the public defense, 
have so diverted funds from the cause of missions that 
we are brought into circumstances of distressing embar- 
rassment, and some of our missionaries are suffering 
from the want of their appropriations, which we are not 
able to pay. Instead of receiving more than $45,000 by 
the lst of August, as we should have done, we have re- 
ceived but about $35,000, leaving a deficiency at this date 
of more than $10,000. 

Our fiecal year will close September 13th, and we need 
to receive by that time $15,000, a sum that can be raized 
only by the blessing of God upon the prompt, united, and 
self-denying efforts and contributions of the friends of 
the cause. 

The providences of God in relation to our missions 
should encourage us te give them a vigorous support. 
Not unmindful of the favorable influence which the 
existence, principles, and labors ef the Association have 
had on other organizations, missionary, charitable, and 
ecclesiastical, in regard to the sin of slaveholding, and 
complicity with it, nor forgetful of the divine blessing 
granted to our missions abroad, and our Home Missions 
generally, we would specially acknowledge his goodness 
in the important influence which has been given to our 
missionaries in the Northwest in bringing that part of the 
country up to its present anti-slavery standing. The 
work in the slave states, though nearly all suspended, 
has effected great good; every week, almost, brings 
evidence of a life there that will spring into vigorous 
efficiency when the cloud of war is removed; and the 
exiled missionaries now find abundant labor on the 
borders of those states, to imbue the peopie with a pure 
Christian anti-slevery sentiment and prepare them to aid 
in the Christian advance that must soon be made on the 
Sovth. 

We are aware that this appeal comes before the friends 
of missions at a time of great business derangement, and 
when the people are called to make large contributions to 
prepare our citizen soldiers for the defense of the Gov- 
ernment, but we remember also that the wor of missions, 
subjecting this revolted world to God, is not one of con. 
venience, nor second in importance to any other—that 
the great Captain of eur salvation has commanded his 
followers to go into all the world to preach the Gospel 
to every creature—that he has made the duty of support- 
ing those who go to rest on those who remain at hone— 
that all may share in the work and in the glory of the 
ultimate victory—and that the favor of God on us or on 
our nation is most secure when we have respect to all 
his commandments. At sucha time as this, when the 
nation is suffering rebuke for its iniquitous support of 
the slave-power, and the capture and return of its fugi- 
tives, and when the fangs of the monster slavery are 
striking at the vitals of the nation, should not that Asso- 
ciation be vigorously sustained which has ever opposed 
slavery in church and in state, and an important part of 
whose labor has been, and will be, to carry the Gospel of 
Redemption to all the Southern population? 

We hope that many ministers of the ey superin- 
tendents of Scsbath-schools, and others who have not 
heretofore co-operated with us, will now give us their 
aid, not only in view of our principles, but also because 
we have various missionary fields not occupied by others, 
and of interest to the Christian and patriot. We look to 
the friends of missions for their prompt assistance, we 
plead the necessities and encouragements of the sacred 
cause in which we are engaged. When the soldiers of 
the cross sent forth in the name of Christ are successfully 
assailing the strongholds of Satan, they must neither be 
recalled nor left to suffer for want of asupport. The 
frierds of Christ surely cannot permit such a calamity. 
Let the love of Christ constrain us all, and we need not 
fear the result. 





G. WHIPPLE, 


8. 8. JocELyN, Cor. Sec’s. 





Beautiful Patriotic Badge.—John Cassell, Esq., the 
London publisher, has sent us a beautiful ribbon badge, 
consisting of a rich blue ribbon on which appears the 
American Eagle and Shield, surmounted by two flags with 
the Stars and Stripes—“ not a star obscured ’—all most 
artistically designed, and woven in a beautiful manner, 
making the handsomest badge of the sort that was ever 
made. It was devised and manufactured by a relation of 
Mr. C.—Mr. Henry Slingsby, ribbon manufacturer, Coven- 
try, England. These badges were presented by Mr. Cas- 
sell to the American gentlemen in London, to be worn at 
their gathering on “The Glorious Fourth.” We hope 
some of our enterprising importers will introduce these 
badges to our market, as well for their great beauty and 
seasonableness, as for the sake of the maker, “who, 
with the great majority of the inhabitants of these Isles, 
sympathizes deeply and sincerely with the Union-loving 
people of America.” 





Da Vinci’s Last Supper.—The fine steel engraving, by 
Dick, of Leonardi da Vinci’s great painting of the Last 
Supper, has come into the hands of Mr. Jacob Lewis, No. 
82 Nassau street, who has had it retouched, and now 
sells copiesat $2 each. The original painting is defaced, 
and the engraving before us is the most perfect copy 
made. The first cost of the engraved plate was $7,000, 
and the copies were sold for $10, such as are now sold 
for $2. It is worthy of a place in every Christian family. 
Mr. Lewis would like to employ agents to extend the 
circulation of the work. 





In or Under.—An able criticism, from a correspondent, 
upon the plan of emancipation proposed in Dr. Thomp- 
son’s sermon, lately published in The Independent, will 
appear next week, with comments by the author of the 
discourse. We are glad to see that the question how to 
terminate slavery by the war is receiving the attention of 
journalists at the East and the West. 





Ancther Valuable Military Work.—Mr. D. Van Nos- 
trand, military publisher, No. 192 Broadway, has added to 
his amfle stock of standard works on the Art of War, a 


re by Col. H. L. Scott, U. 8. Inspector-General, en- 
eda 


“Mifitary Dictionary, Technical Definitions In- 

formation en Raising ana Keeping Women aaron Le 

and Regulations, etc. Gyo, pp. ¢74, with mumerous iliustra- 
It is not a mere dictionary of definitions, but rather a 
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PRICES CURRENT, 


the kind, and military authority assures us that it isa 
work of great value, and worthy of the position of its 
author as the head of Gen. Scott’s staff. 


Commercial and Financial, 


TOO MUCH MONEY. 


“ Monzy,” said one of our daily contemporaries, 
two or three days ago, “is hawked about at 4 per 
cent. without finding borrowers in large amounts. 
Call loans have been made as low as 3 per cent.” 
“ There is,” adds the writer, “a pressure of idle capi- 
tal.” “Subscriptions for moderate amounts of sixty- 
days and three-year notes” are made at the Sub- 
Treasury, “but the large capitalists have not moved 
yet.” Notwithstanding this state of things, “ prime 
paper is scarce and wanted,” and “it would be an 
easy matter to place the acceptances of any of the 
leading banking-houses at 5 per cent.” In other 
words, business is exceedingly stagnant, commercial 
credit is uncertain and suspicious, while money is 
abundant. The country has not yet learned that its 
business now is war, and that all its cash and all its 
credit are needed for that purpose. 

How is it at the South? Months ago Jeff. Davis 
ordered the banks of New Orleans, where was the 
principal deposit of the specie of that section, to sus- 
pend specie payments, and they obeyed promptly if 
not cheerfully. The same thing was done in other 
places. The Government, witnout credit abread, 
without revenue at home, and without any basis of 
credit among its own people except to enforce leans 
from banks of the specie which it prohibited them 
from using to redeem their own promises to pay, has 
issued a paper currency to meet its own wants, which 
its creditors must take or receive nothing. Its appeal 
to the people for a loan of $50,000,000 was a failure, 
more, however, no doubt from the want of means 
than the want of will. Failing by that method in 
acquiring the necessary funds to carry on the war, it 
resorts to another, and sends out its most subtle rea- 
soner and captivating speaker, Mr. Stephens, the 
Vice-President, to appeal to the wealthiest and largest 
class of the people, the cotton-growers, to contribute 
of their substance to the wants of the state. And he 
tells them fairly and squarely that if the revolution 
succeeds, their contributions, whether great or small, 
wiil be a material Joan to be duly refunded ; but that 
if it does not succeed, the contributions will be an 
absolute donation and a dead loss. Whether the ap- 
peal will be successful or not, time will prove. Its 
frankness and its boldness are in its favor, and evince 
a confidence in the people in itself a significant 
augury of its success. Mr. Stephens could not have 
afforded to be frank if he did not expect to be success- 
ful. 

This contrast between the North and the South 
shows that they in that section understand what we 
in this have yet to learn—that the present business of 
the nation is war, and that it cannot be conducted on 
a peace footing. It also shows that they are in earn- 
est and we are not. 

It is hard to come to such a conclusion, but money 
on call at ‘3 per cent., “‘a pressure of idle capital,” 
and “large capitalists not moved yet,” forbid our 
coming to any other. 

It is a fact that needs to be corrected, and which, 
it not corrected, is ominous of the future. If the 
Government is to be successful in repressing this in- 
surrection, it must have money, and have it freely; 
still more must it have that spirit in the people which 
prompts the free and openhand. Thus far men who 
have little else to give but their lives have been lavish 
in their offering of this sacrifice to lay upon the altar 
of their country. But how long will that last if the 
class who give not blood but bullion hold back their 
treasures till they are sure of such returns as only 
peaceful enterprise can promise? It is a question 
only of time. The country needs all its resources ; 
not only the courage of the men who can fight, but 
the generous support of the men who can pay fur it. 
Tke Government can no more do without the long 
purses than it can without the strong arms. 

The Government itself, however, is not without 
fault. A mistake was committed in the Loan bill in 
restricting it to par, and many capitalists, no doubt, 
are waiting in the hope that they may be able to in- 
vest in Government securities on better terms than 
is possible as the biJl now stands. They are willing 
to lend money, but they naturally enough feel that 
the Government and not they sbeuld bear the loss if 
there shall be any. To buy at 100 and sell at 95 is 
never a pleasant operation. The reluctance to ac- 
cept it is doubtless very hard to overcome when the 
calculation may be made with tolerable certainty, 
that the Government, when it finds that it cannot get 
100, will be glad to come down to 95 or 90, or at 
whatever per-centage the loan may become a popular 
investment. But in the meantime the results are dis- 
astrous. While the Government wants a million a 
day for its current disbursements, capital is idle at 3 
per cent. on call. It seeks first class business paper, 
which is not to be had, and passes by the Govern- 
ment securities. The Treasury is empty because it 
adheres to a penny- wise policy, and credit is shaken, 
and patriotism scems to be wanting, because capital 
will have nothing to do with the only creditor that 
offers itself. The contractor is kept out of his money 
which the Government cannot borrow, and takes the 
per-centage which he pays to the banks to enable him 
to fulfill his contracts, if he is only passing honest, 
out of the value of the goods which he has bound him- 
self to furnish. The soldier who can get no pay be- 
comes the victim of a speculating paymaster or brok- 
er, who provides him with the ready money, at a 
heavy discount, on the warrant that ought to be 
worth its face. The business of the country suffers, 
which ought to be stimulated by the unquestioned 
credit of the Government, and the activity it might 
impart to many branches of trade by the ready dis- 
bursement of large sums of money. But above all, 
corfideace should be given to the country that its 
earnestness and determination met with a ready re- 
sponse from those in power, who count nothing of so 
much importance, and least of all money, as the 
speedy suppression of insurrection at any cost and at 
all hazards. 

Such is the spirit of the South in the cause of revo- 
lution and conquest. They are brave, they are 
energetic, and they are determined to spend of their 
blood and their treasure to compass their ends. 
They have not our resources, but they have that 
which will avail against them unless we show an 
earnestness and zeal which will render it impossible 
that money shall be worth only 3 per cent. on call, 
and a pressure continue of idle capital. An idle- 
ness of capital at such a time betokens a slaggish- 
ness or a timidity of patrictism which may well 
alarm us. Poverty and patriotism are far better 
than rickes and imbecility or lukewarmness. Gov- 
ernment is very far from wise in showing a too 
economical spirit in the matter of loans. War has 

to be paid for in great losses as well as actual cost, 
and no nation ever yet raised money in war-time 
without paying a heavy premium. The Government 
and the capitalist standing like buyer and seller and 
driving a hard bargain across a counter, is a spec- 
tacle sad to see when that is at stake which when 
lost all is lost. For the figures are not yet invented 
that can give in dollars and cents the worth of the 
life of a nation and the rights of a people. 








FAILURES—MAKING UP THE ACCOUNT. 


The South are making up a fearful account for 
future settlement. Every day is adding to the enor- 
mity and wickedness of the greatest and most inex- 
cusable rebellion the world ever saw. Millions and 
hundreds of millions of money are to be wasted, and 
the whole nation—North and South, East and West— 
will feel, for an untold number of years, the pressure 
of a cebt contracted during this eventful period. Its 
burden shall fall alike upon the rich and upon the 
poor; and what a burden of sorrow it will be in 
many cases! Every article of dress and almost every 
necessity of life as well as every luxury must be 
taxed to meet the greatly increased expenditures of 
the Government. 

The way is now being rapidly prepared for this 
future thorny path. Hundreds and thousands of 
business men are falling on every side a sacrifice to 








exstration in honor of British sympathy for Poland. 


the French nor English have any such complete work of 


poor and dependent upon friends for daily subsistence. | 
The city of New York passed through a terrible ordeal | 


with the present. Not only a very large number of | 
failures have already occurred, but if the present | 
state of things shall continue much longer, 2 general 
crash must inevitably sweep over the whole land. 
Those who do stand will be the exceptions to a general 
rule. Men who owe comparatively but little, have 
large means and a host of friends, may go through. 
We would that facts could justify our taking a igre 
cheerful view of things—but they do not. 

The failure of Claflin, Mellen & Co., dry-goods mer- 
chants of this city, the past week, has shaken the 
very foundation of credit and confidence. “If they 
could not stand, who can ?”’ is now the exclamation on 
every side. They have managed an enormous busi- 
ness with great sagacity and prudence, and they have, 
as their assets show, steadily made money from year 
to year. They may be reproached by some for doing 
such an extensive business, but are they worse off 
than others who were supposed to be more careful 
and less extended? Certainly not. Small failures 
are quite as numerous now as large ones. Can any 
business man be expected to calculate upon such 
wholesale repudiation as that which is now the law 
of the whole South? Certainly not. In ordinary or 
even extraordinary times, a good live sur .lus of capi- 
tal will save any business firm from even the thought 
of trouble, but now no man is safe who has not the 
money at command to cancel every debt that can be 
brought against him. A surplus of property will not 
do. A surplus of notes and accounts will not do. 
There must be a surplus of money. 

The failure of the well-known firm alluded to is a 
great calamity. Thousands will suffer by it here and 
elsewhere, directly or indirectly, and other failures 
must follow, easily traceable to this. Where is this 
unparalleled distress and wholesale robbery to end? 
—for it is nothing better than robbery. How many 
more must fall a sacrifice to “ satisfy the demands of 
the South?” There are now other fields of battle 
beside those of Manassas and Bull Run, and if they 
are not bathed in blood, they are wet with the sweat 
of honest and manly labor. To face the commercial 
dangers of the present hour requires all the courage 
of a Napoleon. Failure now means litigation, 
executions, sheriff, bankruptcy, and utter ruin. It 
means a dark uncertainty in regard to the future. It 
means sleepless nights, sickness, and in many cases 
it means death. 

Reader, while you think and pray for the poor 
soldier, exposed every moment to danger, think of 
the tens of thousands of business men, noble men 
and Christian men, who are fighting day by day 
against failure, poverty, the loss of home, and the 
total wreck of their earthly all. God bless our busi- 
ness men! 


NEW LOANS AND NEW TAXATION. 


Congress have at last passed their new tariff and tax 
bill to provide for the new war loans authorized to be 
raised. There has been a little tardiness in doing this, 
but it has been done well at last. The following is a 
summary of the different me:hods by which the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to raise $250,000,000 : 

1, A national circulation in Treasury notes of $5, $10, and $20, 
without interest, payable in specie on demand, at such points or 


commercial ceaters asthe Secretary may direct on the face of the 
notes. 


2. Treasury bills payable one year after date, and bearing 3 65 
per eent., or one cent a day on the $100, which may be converted 
into 7.30 per cent. three-year bills, at the option of -he holder. 

3. For temporary loans, say at six'y days or longer to two 
years, 6 per cent. Treasury bills, convertible into a twenty-year 
8 per cent s‘ock. 

These three classes of Treasury paper are : 

4. Treasury bills bearing 7.30 per cent., or 2 cents a day on the 
$1060, to run three years, if not converted into a six per cent. 
twenty-year fonded stock. 

5. Funded stock, of Federal or sterling denomination, bearing 
7 per cent. interest, twenty years to run, limi-:ed to no: iess than 
the par value of funded siock, bearing 6 per cent., twenty years 
to run, of the same or either denom‘natioa, limited to not less than 
91.0736 of the par value, being the equivalent of a 7 per cent. 
twenty-year stock at par value. 

Provision is made sor paying out the fourth class, or three year 
bills, to the public contractors, in place of mouey, and provision 
is made for employing an agert or agents to negotiate the whole 
or any part of the fifth class in Europe, the Secretary to fix the 
compensa’ ion or commissions of such agent or agen‘s abroad. 
The use of the circulating notes, in place of gold, in paying off 
the Goverpment employes, is also authorized, such notes being 
made the equivalent of gold at the point of disbursement. 

Ii has been urged by the rebel press of this city that 
the Government have abrogated the Sub-Treasury sys- 
tem, but this is altogether false. There is no charge at 
all, but permission is given to such banks as will sub- 
scribe to the new loan te hold the sum so described on 
deposit subject to the demand, at any moment, of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and then payable in coin 
This is instead of their paying at once into the Sub-Treas- 
ury the whole amount of their portion of the loan sub- 
acribed for. No receipts of money, other than those for 
leans, are to be deposited with banks on account of the 
Treasury, and the public wants will] not allow the Secre- 
tary to let any sums lie idle in bank, for which, be it re- 
memt ered, they have interest-bearing securities. The ob” 
jection therefore of The Journa’! of Commerce has no 
weight—no foundation infact. Neither is there any foun. 
dation for the objection to the issue of Treasury notes, 
payable on demand in specie ; which the Secretary will 
only issue to the extent of the specie at his disposition. 
This is noinconvertible currency. The inconvertibie cur. 
rency would be only if the Treasury notes had to run 
two or three years, or any time at all, without interest. 

The new taxation imposed to meet the new indebted- 
ness consists chiefly, and wisely so, of direct taxes. 
The indirect taxes on tea, sugar, and coffee will 
add also considerably to the revenue, but the other 
tariff duties will not, and are only adopted to 
favor home manufactures—chlefly of iron and wood- 
en screws. The direct taxes will not take effect 
until the Ist January, but those on sugars, tea, and 
coffee commence immediately, and are now in force. 
They apply to stocks in bond, and to cargoes not landed. 
We do not see the wisdom of the additional tax of 10 per 
cent. on silk and silk goods, already heavily taxed, and 
which do not come into competition with any home man- 
ufacture, A moderate duty on silks would bring a good 
revenue, and it is to be recollected that an active com- 
merce implies an active marine ; and that the profits on 
freighte, usually large, are all spent or invested in this 
country. 

The income tax (2% per cent. on incomes from public 
funds, and 3 per cent. on other income) is a good war 
tax, and will be found equal to the need; but the addi- 
tional tax, made equal to 5 per cent., on interest or 
dividends of Government stocks held by citizens abroad, 
will operate there against the negotiation of any part of 
the new loans, for which it is said the Secretary of the 
Treasury has commissioned Mr. Belmont, now in Europe, 
to attempt and bring about if possible. That 5 per cent. 
will at any rate lessen the rate bid for the loan. The 
tax at home is only 2% per cent., so that bidders from 
resident capitalists have a preference of 2% per cent. in 
the market. 

The 3 per cent. tax on incomes is not excessive. The 
English tax is £2 18s. 4d. per cent. It will be easily col- 
lected, and can be enforced in the seceded states as they 
severally return to their leyalty. 

The taxes will be cheerfully paid, and Government be 
consequently enforced and peace be conquered. The 
present suffering, mainly of the pocket, will issue in a 
glorious peace and a wide-spread prosperity. 


MONEY MARKET. 


The movement in the market continues very sluggish. The 
demand is light, supply superabundant. Call loans are easy at 
5 per cent., and money left on deposit commands only 4 per cent., 
and that reluc‘antly, often being declined. 

The note market is very much disturbed by the increased 
number of failures since our last. Rates are very irregular. 
The best names are taken at 6@7 per cent., but of these few are 
offered in the market. 

The receipt of specie this week has been very large. Over 
two millions have come in from California, and considerable from 
Europe. Our experts still command specie returns, as other 
imports get smalier and smalier. The rate of exchange is mov- 
ing upward a jittle, the leading drawers being reluctant sell- 
ers, as they prefer importing specie in exchange for the pro- 
duce exchange, which they buy at low rates. No cotton is going 
forward, while some few lots have been reimported. The large 
stock in Liverpool is being drawn upon by our manufacturers, 
as well as by those of the Continent of Europe. England has 
therefore to share it, hence the large rise in the price of this 
staple at Liverpool. Cotton is verging toward a famine price, 
and will thus affect the manufacturing population. 

The demand for sterling exchange is very limited. The lead- 
ing houses draw only at 107% to 107%, and prime cemmercia! 
bills at 106% to 107, France are 5.2734 to 5.28%. 

The bank returns show much less specie than the actual 
amount, as the bulk of the week’s receipts Were at the close. 


The following are the weekly statements of the New York banks 
for the weeks ending at the dates named : Sa 





Week ending Aug 3.1681. Ju . 1861, Differenees. 
Leans........ $110,719.11 s1ieatt ess Decrease = $592,721 
leanne 46,226,181 46,900,721 Decrease 674,540 
«++ 8,588,574 268 Increase 261.216 
Peedce 92,229,384 93.687.933 Decrease 1,458,549 
' naa 13,569,254 14,327,511 Decrease 758,257 

coin te Ha- 

Dilities..... 4586-100 45 96-100 Decrease 33-300 


in 1857 ; but, terrible as it was, it cannot be compared | Specie. 


COMPARIEON FOR THREE YEARS, 


Week ending Aug 3, 1861. angst 1860. Ang. 6, 1659. 
Sco nates vend 111,719,111] | $130,118,987 | $18,938,059 
pec agpaeiat | “antakieg “Sanam 
irenlation......-- ; 85 . 628, 
a nihibe 229 384 "846,988 72,524,855 
Exchanges.....-..- 13,569,254 23,417,789 19,366,379 
rtion of co! 
to liabilities...... 45 #5-100 26 39-100 28 63-100 


The imports keep falling behind the exports. From the fol- 
lowing official returns, it appears that the week’s imports 
amount in value to $1,483,656, while the exports amount to 
$2,083,966 ; excess of exports, $600,310, to be balanced by the 
import of specie. The total importations are one-fourth only of 
those in the corresponding week of last year. American ship- 
ping is woefulJy suffering from the present state of commerce— 
nocotton shipments and no imports of any consequence to create 
freights. American gains from an active commerce are usually 
very large, and these are sacrificed remorselessly to the pro- 
tective mania. The Morrill tariff is destroying this nursery for 
American seamen. 

The following are the Custom-House tables of the trade of the 

















port for the week, and since January Ist: 
Imports. 

For the week. 1859. 1966, 1061. 
Dry Goods..-...... hinawroeis $4.210,028 $2,841,629 $478,138 
Genera: merchandise...... 2,362,351 2,587,895 1,005,518 

SERIE .592."79 $5,429,524 $1,483 656 
Previously reported..... 148,120,328 136,552,159 83,892,820 
Since Jan. Ist...... .$154,712,707 $141,981,683 $85,376,476 

Exporzs oF Propuce AND MEROWANDISE. 
For the week..........-.- $1,193.255 $1,612,984 $2,083,965 
Previously reported...... 36,121,846 49,082,299 74,093,468 
Since Jan Ist.......... $37,315,101 $50,695,283 $76,177,434 
Exports oF SPErciz. 

For the week............. $2,203,148 $2 520,497 $1,382 
Previously reported....... 39,241,204 26,734,730 3,152,878 
Since Jan. Ist......... +$41,444,252 $29,255,227 $3,154,260 


The Sub-Treasury is losing rapidly, its payments on Treasury 
drafts being much larger than the receipts, notwithstanding that 
Government is paying Congress and o:her of its creditors partly 
in Treasury notes of the longer date. Treasury notes have been 
freely paid in for duties, giving the Treasury little benefit from 
cash. The newly authorized loans must soon in part be offered. 
The Jarge dry-goods failures have stunned the market, and con- 
fidence or credit is at its lowest point; many houses complain 
that they cannot collect their 30 day sales, which are usually 
considered equivalent to cash. 


STOCKS. 


The market is retrograding. The heat of the weather adds its 
quota of indolence toward any active operations. There is no 
pressure tosell. Government stocks are well maintained under 
the certainty of a portion of the new loans appearing shortly on 
the market, but the Government is judiciously using the Treasury 
notes at present. The six per cet. notes, however, are selling 
at a discount, and are being bought for purposes of duties. 

Speculation for a fall in prices does not move a bit more freely 
than a speculation for a rise, and as the hoJders of the mass of 
floating stock are strong parties and the money market is easy 
for them, no great decline is anticipated any more than a great 
advance. But there is no active demand for investment, The 
banks are looked to to take a large portion of the new loans to 
be offered, but they cannot lock up the funds of their customers, 
who can call for them at any moment. 


DRY GOODS. 


Comparative statement of the imports of foreign dry goods at 
the port of New York for the week and since Jan. Ist, : 


For the week. 1859. 1860. 1861, 
Entered at the port..... $4,210,028 $2,841,629 $478,138 
Thrown on market....... 4,255,958 2,974,390 366,035 


Since Jan. Ist. 
Entered at the port..... $71,782,984 $63,362,687 $31,515,606 
Thrown on market...... 71,208,502 63,134,876 29,419,307 

The market continues very much depressed, and the heavy 
failures which have occurred since our last report have added to 
the general gloom ; but the failures are of a character as to in- 
dicate only a temporary suspension, ultimate payment of indebt- 
edness being altogether probable. Trade has evidently to be ar- 
ranged on a new basis. The impossibility of collecting debts 
has disabled the most substantial houses. This is not entirely 
owing to the non-receipt of remittances from Southern debtors, 
but from the bad state of the credit of the Western dealers, owing 
in part to the rotten currency so long indulged in there. 

It is found at last to be dangerous to give credit at allto any 
dealers in states the currency of which is unsound. 

The opening of the trade in fall goods is postponed, and it will 
hardly take place this month, though goods are coming forward 
from the mills. Domestic cotton goods are steadily advancing in 
price, and ave doomed to rise to a rate prohibitive of a large 
consumption. Raw cotton is very high, and is rising. Some of 
our manufacturers are importing cotton from the Liverpool 
(England) market, and the production is being much curtailed, 
and stocks do not accumulate. Fall style prints are nut yet 
freely offered, but bleached and brown goods command a consid- 
erable advance in price. 

The awarding of the Government contracts has taken up the 
attention of the trade. A censiderable competition has pre- 
sented itself for the Government patronage. All army goods 
have sold well, resulting in a large profit tc the sellers. 

Woolens for the usual general consumption are very inactive, 
The low qualities are wanted for army purposes; but the finer 
goods of fall styles at present are not asked for, and are rarely 
shown, though some new styles are received and held back 
against the expected improvement in September. 

In foreign goods there is no activity. The prohibitive tariff 
will put a step to importations, but will at the same time 
enable the old stock of staple silks to realize good prices in tne 
coming montha. The amount held over is considerable. All the 
vsual orders for the fall are stupped. The demand for army 
goods has led to some increase in the price of low wools. mostly 
South American. Our finer wools are low in price, and will en- 
able our manufacturers to work up a few fine goods at low 
prices, 





REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


This Review is writien, and our Prices Current are corrected 
weekly by an experienced man, expressiy for this journal, and 
may be relied en cs correct. 


Asnrs—Are in geod demand at $5 25 for Pots, and $5 37% 
for Pearls. The stock in the inspecticn warehouse comprises 
575 bbls. Pots, and 231 do. Pearls ; total, 806 bbls. 

Brrswax.—The demand for ye!!ow is light, but prices are sus- 
tained. We quote at 28@29c. 

FLOUR AND Mrat.—A good degree of activity has prevailed in 
our market for Western Canal Flour the past week; prices of 
shipping have almost daily advanced, notwithstanding the less 
satisfactory news from Great Britain ; but the accounts from the 
Continent are favorable, especially from France, where the new 
crop proves to be considerably below a full average, and the 
same is true of Russia and a portion of Austria and Italy. This 
intelligence, together with a serious break in the canal near 
Syracuse, and a material decline in freig hts, have given holders 
the past two days a marked advantage, and prices have 
improved 10 to 20c. per bbl.—the advance the most noticeable 
in Superfine. Shipping Brands have been taken freely on 
arrival, and have been sold to some extent from store and to 
arrive. Our stock is ample, about 300,000 bbis.—mainly the 
medium and better grades ; these offer an unusually choice selec- 
tion, but in these we have had only a moderate degree of 
activity, at about former prices—the trade buying only to keep 
good their assortments Shipping Brands of Round Hoop Extra 
Ohio have been purchased largely for the West Indies and 
Central America, and this trade has increased largely every 
month since the blockade of New Orleans, and is likely to be 
very large the coming autumn. Canadian Flour has improved 
and has sold readily, especiatly good Shipping Brands. Choice 
are firm, and not plenty. Southern Flour has been in better 
demand, with slight variableness in the low grades. New is in 
good request, and in limited supply. Choice Extras (old) have 
sold slowly. Rye Flour has declined slightly, and has sold 
readily. Corn Meal has net varied materia ly, and has ruled 
quiet. 

Grain.—The demand for Wheat the past week has been good 
and in excess of the receipts, and prices have improved 5@10c, 
¢ bus., and tend strongly upward at the close, owing to the 
break in the canal and the pressing wants of shippers who have 
engagements to fill. There has been a rapid depletion in our 
stcck in store, and we hear of sales to some extent to arrive. 
New has sold readily on arrival, and has improved ; the demand 
has been chiefly for milling here, its condition being too damp 
for shipment. Choice White is wanted. Rye has ruled com- 
paratively quiet, and is in good supply. Oats have declined 
slightly, and have sold largely to the trade. Corn has fluctuated 
daily, varying with the supplies and changes in freights, and 
the break in the canal has added to the variableness. A large 
business bas been done for expor:, in part from store. 


Hors.—A moderate demand has x revailed for good, chiefly for 
export, but in part for consumers, We qucte 1860's growth at 
16@22c., with occasional transactions in choice at 23@24c. In 
O:d nothing has been done, and prices are nominal. 

Latus.—Eastern have been in fair request, but only a moder- 
ate besiness has been done owing to light receipts. The sales 
during the week foot up 1,500,000 at $1 1234, 3 mos. 

Liuz,—The arrivals of Rockland since our last have been very 
light, and business has been restricted in consequence. Prices, 


however, are steady at 10c. for Common and @5c, for Lump, per 
bbl. 


LumwnsR.—For Fastern Spruce and Pine a light demand has 
prevailed, the market closing quietly at $9 50@$12 per M 
feet, as to lengths and sizes, usual terms. 


Mutars.—American Ingot Copper is quiet but firm at 17 Xc. ; 
manufactured is quict at former quotations. Iron is in limited 
demand at $22@$23 for Scotch Pig pertup. The Lead market 
it very firm. Last sales of Gatena at $5 25 per 100 Ibs., cash. 
Spanish and German is held out of the market in anticipation 
of higher prices. Pig Tinis firm, Sales of 400 slabs Straits 
at 24%c. Banca is firmly held at 273g @28c., cash. 


O1Le —Linseed has been in moderate demand, and prices are 
ashade higher. We quo eat 55@56c. Crude Whale has been 
in demand for export. Sales of 6,000 bbls. at 40@45c. Crade 
Sperm is quiet but steady at $1 20@$1 25. There has been lit- 
tle inquiry for Olive; the only sale we hear of is 160 cases, at 
$3 for quarts, and $3 75 for pints. 


Provistons.—We have had considerable excitement in our 
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@ur Special 


A HOME IN TEE THU. 
No. I 


BY BAYARD | 


Taz postiliion bas driven 
letter-carrier has brought in 
the landlady has opened the | 
into all the mysteries of close 
lars—and here we are, at hy 
possession of my little study, 
opening on the mountains, a 
(as smali and plain as that w 
feel myeelf already lord and 
and garden, and co-proprie 
The air is so cold—after si) 
have kindled a fire of pine- spi 
enware stove. The fir-clad 
and lowering, and there is 1 
ment, no very cheerful point i 
it be the Felsenkeller, a rast 
beside us, where the beer is a’ 

Nevertheless, the gioom of 
balanced by our pleasant feel 
by the knowledge that we occ 
can temporarily call our own, 
keeping as we see fit. The 
completely furnished ; a little 

American eye, but we are ac 

plicity of German life, and, n 

rather outside than inside the 

well to know that the beds ar 
the supply of water is amo! 
arm chairs in the drawing-roo: 
upon. A peep into the kitch 
prising fact that we have butte 

Westrhalian ham, and as Ha 

girl who awaited our Arrival 

fire in the ponderous range, | | 
secure. Letno apprehension | 
fore, disturb our first day of px 

Really, this is the ideal of ‘ 
hotels, where one lives accord 
pays enormously for breaking ¢ 
where the leveling civilizati 
fast annihilating social peculi 
ing, so to speak, a uniform 
nationalities, can one feel the 
Men must be siudied im their 
possible, from a home among | 
anempty cell in the hive, a 
thoagh it be in the character o 
tent—the wandering house ot 
trave'er on the Tartar steppe 
mer residence is to the stray 
countries. But one must not, 
on the Ruine, be so ignorant o 
have a bunch of quills put on | 
fowl, nor so wedded to his he 
himself unbappy because he 
With a little human flexibility. 
taste, and an entire freedom | 
the Little Peddlington in whic! 
we may, without sacrificing a 
ality, without hazarding the 
ciple, live the life of other race 
and thus gather into our ov 
perience of Man. 

This is the true Heimskrin: 
the completed sphere of life o 
must traverse who shall writ 
human Cosmos. 

—This little study, I find, il! 
is known to authors, and to 
range of thought is in invers« 
mensions of the material dw 
In other words, the narrow: 
wider your brain: hence por 
natural instinct, and the philo: 
sling a cat in his room assured 
of that diversion. The men‘a! 
be difficult to perform in a s 
would be comparatively easy i) 
window. If this journal sh: 
which I have a strong press 
will be apparent. 

But where is our home? 
foreign land—distant, happily, | 
cept that ofa sma! principality 
ways of tourists, yet embosom 
loveliest scenery, and breathii 
song and saga. Thiiringia is t 
embracing the scattered Sax: 
Weimar, Meiningen, and Schw: 
not only witnessed the most pi 
medieval German history, bi 
fairest traditions, az, in later ) 
chosen home of poets. 

In a valley on the northern s 
range known as the Thiiring‘an 
a low ridge from the Ducal pai 
harctsbrunn, lies the little ci 
Although claiming a remote a 

the towns hereabout, it was fir. 
by Frederic Perthes, the pious 
lisher, of whom you have de 
beauty of the scenery, the puri! 
and its proximity to a numbe: 
torically famous localities, gras 
hither, until the city has now b 
mer suburb of Berlin. 1 say “t 
for, although the place has t 
T should give offense by calling 
‘Was formerly a sculptured h 
mouth, over the gate, recording 
‘who, on his arrival, asked “ wh 
village?” He had no sooner : 
bis jaws became set, and his m 
nor could he close it until he 
The place was best known in t 
malicious song which the jealoi 
nm ighboring towns were accust 
verse thereof will be sufficient 

“ Tell me, of what is the chu; 

Oho, in Friedrichsroda ’ 
They took ani killed a le, 
And made the spire of her 

Oho, in Friedrichsroda '» 


It is mearly nine years sin 
the hights of the Inselsberg, I | 
peaceful, pleasant little city, lyi: 
ley-basin, with a protecting rim 
then made some acquaintances 
of time, and through the cours 
became family connections, and 
find myself hese. Three years : 
built a summer cottage in his 
town, on the ridge between 
Reinhardtsbrunn, commanding a 
beth valleys. This cottage I ke: 
‘Was 80 fortunate as to secure it | 
88 g little eddy into which I mig’ 
a few weeks, out of reach of 
My predecessor, Dr. Peterman: 
Seographer, left no inharmonious 
him. The invisible pictuses of 

Nile, and the Tanganyi! 
doubt cover the blue-papered 
might have floated out of my ow: 





